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PREFACE. 



This book is the result of a conviction that if the Latin language in 
to be well learned in the time usually devoted to its study in this 
country, it is necessary that the whole subject should be simplified, and 
that if possible the numl>er of atyxirate fact* which huve to be reinein- 
l>e red should be diminished It is not denied that many of the grammar* 
and introductory exercise books in general use contain sufficiently full and 
correct statements of these separate facts, but it is l>elieved that in none 
of them are the facts classified in the most scientific war. and that in 
none is the most judicidus method adopted uf presenting them to the 
youthful mind. It seems to be considered that boys have plenty of time 
to learn, tir«t the Latin equivalent tor an English word for one thing, 
its mode of declension or conjugation for another, its gender for a third, 
and the quantity of its vowels for a fourth, and that it is unnecessary to 
try to present the facts in such a way as that in recollecting one they 
hIimII recollect all. It seems again not to have occurred to the trainers 
of the books in use that the lengthy statement of rules of syntax not 
only renders the acquisition of them by young people a work of enor- 
mous labor, and of nearly infinite time, but that the same lengthy 
statement almost certainly precludes the efficient use of them when 
acquired. For what tc&chei. even tli&lnosE; indefatigable, can call upon 
his pupils to give therijiles tpr the various' GOBsiructioiis of nouns and 
verbs which occur in a lesson, wtier the n ere enunciation of them in 
the most rapid and untliinfcing 5vayl inVbives as great an expenditure 
of time as- can be devoted to t h / >.wUclajre8itation? The consequence 
of this want of condensation, if believed k> be, in most cases, that prac- 
tically the only analyse tt r/Jusir a lesson is subjected is that which 
is commonly called " parsing;'- 1. <?.,-r.o more is in general attempted than 
to ascertain whether the pupils kuow in what case, tense, or mood any 
noun or verb appears. This, though of course an alwolutely essential 
element in the true grammatical analysis, can only be regarded as 
subsidiary to that higher insight which understands the logical, nay, the 
almost mathematical necessity of the employment of one form rather 
than another. But in order to attain this insight, pupils must have 
their attention continually called afresh to the illustrations of various 
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constructions as they occur in their lessons ; and to effect this, it is 
necessary that they should be furnished with simple, definite, and 
condensed phraseology, which can be applied without needless loss of 
time, as often as it is required, i. e., as often as constructions to which 
it is applicable occur in a lesson. 

The aim of this book is then twofold : first, to present the facts of 
declension aud conjugation in their most distinct and scientific aspect; 
second, to systematize and condense the rules of syntax applicable to 
simple and compound sentences, and to offer such a concise nomen- 
clature, as may without any more expenditure of time than is usually 
devoted to " parsing," admit of the rules being called for and given 
until they are indelibly impressed on the understanding. 

In this preface will be given — 

(1.) A statement of the principle upon which this book is con- 
structed. 

.) A brief defence of this principle upon philological grounds. 
A statement of the advantages of teaching Latin in this way. 
Answers to objections which may be made to the adoption of 
this principle in practice. 

(5.) A statement of other points in which this book differs from most 
introductory Latin books which have preceded it. 

(6.) Remarks upon the way in which the writer hopes the book may 
be used. 

§ 1. OP THE PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH THIS BOOK IS CONSTRUCTED. 

In this book all inflected words, whether substantives, adjectives, 
pronouns, or verbs, are presented in that shape in which they may be 
supposed to have existed before any suffixes were appended to them, 
to mark distinctions of case, tense, person, &c. This primary form, which 
is called the stein in this book, has been named in some German and 
English books the cvuile.fwm^ thai; ig, the form in which the word ex- 
ists before it is fitteifte take^ itarp^atje fa jjiejupcj&ep/ar written language ; 
it is unfit for use, because it is destitute of*all jnesfas of showing in what 
relation it stands to other* words wjjh,whic)i it is connected in a sen- 
tence. Instead, then, of presenii&g: So ;pypils the nominative case 
singular as the simplest afld*pH*»aryJ2>rjo*of d noun, or the first person 
singular of the presentVtejnsej o£- # th©# indicative mood as the simplest 
form of a verb, in this t)od3^t|^^fetow*<oC fcottt are given as the forms 
which must be carried in" tho'minc* aVtn«2sHHpJe representatives of the 
corresponding English words. For example, instead of teaching pupils 
to call to mind vulius as the simple equivalent of the English noun 
'* face,*' or rego as the simple equivalent of the English verb " rule," 
this book tells them to regard the stems vulfu- and reg~ as the simple 
equivalents of the English words ; and to look upon the formed words, 
vulius, rego, as comprehending, beside the simple meaning, particular 
indications of the place in a sentence which each of them is fitted to filL 
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§ 2. OF THE PHILOLOGICAL TftUTH OF TBI PBIVCIFUL 

This subject can of course be but briefly touched npon in thin bonk, 
which aims only at providing elementary instruction in Latin for young 
pupils. It must suffice hen,* to say, that it is admitted by all modern 
philotogers that ail inflected Latin or Greek words consist of a base, or 
crude form, or stem, and suffixes or endings. This fact was brought 
prominently to notice by the introduction into modern Europe of a 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language and grammar. Now in all San- 
scrit grammars it is the practice to give first the naked or unformed 
word, and then the endings, which, when attached to it, in accordance 
with the complex laws of euphony which prevail in tint language, 
fit it to fill a place in the spoken or written language. Professor Key 
of the London University was the first to propose (in 1830). to apply 
the same method to the classical languages; and he subsequently 
published a Latin grammar arranged upon this principle. 

All inflected words then having stems or crude forms, of course these 
stems must end either in a consonant or iu one of tlie five vowels. Of 
substantives we have in this way a complete set of classes answering 
to the five declensions of ordinary grammars : 



Nouns with stems ending in a fall into the first declension. 
u u u <4 i< second 4I 

u ii ii u u 11 fonrth ii 

u it u ! ii ii fiftn a 

44 u " { " " third " 

" " "a consonant " " " 



So also for verbs we have the same natural distribution ; there it 
not, however, any class of verbs with stems ending in o. 



Verbs with stems ending in a tall into the first conjugation. 
ii u ii e .4 ii second " 

II II II f - 41 II fourth 14 

u ii ii u u a thjrd it 

44 " "a consonant " " " 



It is thought that in nearly all these cases the presence of the char- 
acteristic letter of each declension and conjugation will be easily enough 
detected by even a cursory examination. Those who wish to see the 
grounds of these assumptions fully discussed may consult C. L. Struve, 
fiber die Lateiuische Declination und Conjugation ; or of more acces- 
sible books, Donaldson, Varroiiianus, chap. viii. ; or Anlhoris edition of 
Zumpt's Grammar, appendix V. ; or Key, Latin Grammar, appendix L 
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§ 3. OF TOE ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING LATIN IN THIS WAT. 

Teachers who may adopt this method of Latin instruction will find 
that it possesses among others the following advantages: 

(1.) It insures certainty as to the declension or conjugation of each 
word which abides in the memory of the pupil. 

(2.) In a large majority of instances it insures the same certainty in 
regard to the gender of substantives. 

(8.) It brings prominently to notice the distinction between what 
is radical in an inflected word and what is a merely formative and 
temporary addition to it. 

(4.) It affords much more clearly than the old method can do, an 
insight into the laws of derivation and composition ; and particularly 
so in the case of those words which have passed into the modern lan- 
guages. 

(5.) It admits" of a separate treatment of the cases of nouns, and the 
tenses and moods of verbs to a greater extent than is at least attempted 
in books constructed on other methods. 

"We will speak of each of these points separately. 

(1.) The experience of all teachers must have shown them how liable 
boys are to error in the inflection of nouns aud verbs. Unless, beside 
the nominative case of a noun, the pupilhas in his mind the genitive 
also, there is no security that he will not inflect a noun of the second 
declension, for example, like the fourth. And even if he recollect the 
genitive case, he may yet in some cases, consistently with the rules of 
his grammar, go wrong. For instance, a boy is taught by Andrews 
and Stoddart that the words which make their genitive singular in ei 
are of the fifth declension. He may naturally, therefore, when he sees 
the words alvel, cunel, Bel, pllel, &c., inflect them like ret, fidet. It is 
clear, that if upon the method adopted in this book, a boy ; by remem- 
bering one word, can be more certain of declining a noun rightly than 
he can upon the old method by remembering two, the new system must 
be adjudged the palm of superiority, if economy of time and labor be 
of any moment. As Professor Key says, "The words puer, linter, pater, 
are only deceitful guides to the declension until we know some other 
case or cases, whereas the crude forms puero*, Uniri-, pair-, at once give 
a direction which cannot be mistaken. A treacherous similarity exists 
between tquus, virtus, and sendtus, between servos and arbos, between 
dies and paries; but there is no chance of the pupil referring to the 
same declensions equo-, virtut-, and sen&tu-, or servo- and arbos-, or dii- 
and parieU." 

(2.) It will be found that if nouns be fixed in the memory in their 
fffem-form, they admit of being grouped into classes as to gender, of a 
much wider extent than if their nominative cases only be remembered. 
If the teacher will look at the simple general rules for gender given in 
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the introduction, and will then cast his eya orer Use vocabulary to this 
book, in which only those nouns have their gender marked which can- 
not be determined by these general rules, lie will see how great an 
abridgment of labor in this matter is effected by adopting the method 
of this book. 

(3.) All teachers will admit, that the one thing needful for pupils who 
study the Latin or Greek languages is, that they should arrive at a cer- 
tain and intuitive knowledge that a noun or verb in one form lias an 
absolutely differeut use and different properties from the same word in 
another form. Surely, then, that method, which presents in the most 
distinct way the formative and the radical parts of words, must be en- 
titled to the preference of all who really desire to accomplish perfectly 
what they profess to teach. 

(4.) The general doctrine of derivation is much more clearly exhibited 
upon the method of this book than on that of those which proceed upon 
the old system. To quote again Professor Key — '-From the sub- 
stantives civi-, fidi-, tribu-, we more readily proceed to the adjectives, 
dvlli-, fidili-j tribtkli',, than we can from the nominatives, cTvis, fide*, 
tribus. Again, the diminutives, ndvicula-, virguncula-, difntla-, sQcula; 
ratiuncula-, are with little difficulty referred to the crude forms, nun'-, 
virgon-, dii-, su~, ration-" "Our Knglish adjectives, re-al, reg-al, 
gradu-al, manu-al, vertic-al, nation-al, are less easily referred to the 
nominative rts, r$x, gradus, manus, vertex, natio, than to the crude forms 
which present themselves at once to the eye. The same, or nearly tlie 
same, is true of the words lapid-ary, avi-ary, sanguinary, salut-ary, 
sta&m-ary" 

(5.) It is an incidental but very great advantage of the method 
adopted in this book, that it is necessary to treat of the cases and tenses 
separately. All the best books constructed upon the old system give 
a declension, and then short sentences in which the various cases are 
introduced, in order that by having to use them the pupils may be made 
to remember the forms. In this way they may get a vague, general 
notion of the meaning of a case ; such, for instance, as that if an Eng- 
lish noun is preceded by "of" it must be in the genitive case, if by 
" to" it must be in the dative case. But in this book the forms of the 
nominative and accusative cases, which stand in the simplest relation 
to each other and the verb, are alone at first introduced ; and the num- 
ber of exercises upon these is so great that pupils cannot fail, while 
learning the forms, to acquire an indelible impression that each of these 
is fitted for a certain peculiar office in a sentence. And so, when these 
are fully understood, sentences come which are rendered more complex 
by the use of the genitive case and no other ; and thus the pupils, fully 
understanding the use of the nominative and accusative, are able to 
direct all their thoughts to the meaning and use of the strange case. 
The same thing holds with regard to the other cases, the tenses of 
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the verb, and its moods. But enough has been said to call the atten- 
tion of teachers to this matter. 

§ 4. ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS WHICH MAT BE MADE TO THE ADOP- 
TION OF THIS METHOD. 

These possible objections resolve themselves into two, one having 
reference to teachers, and the other to pupils. 

It may be said, that before teachers can make use of this book they 
must learn their Latin over again. This, however, is only a tirst-sight and 
superficial view. Any one who takes the least pains to understand the 
principles set forth in the second section of this preface, must see that 
tlie ordinary division into declensions and conjugations is uot ignored or 
overthrown in this book, but that the system adopted here and that of the 
grammars exactly coincide as regards the particular words which either 
would class together. The only difference is, that in this book the 
division is based upon a clear and positive principle, in the grammars 
it is merely arbitrary and empirical. It is certain, that any one who 
is competently acquainted with Latin, acquired upon the old system, 
if he will take the pains to write half-a-dozen exercises, taken at ran- 
dom at different parts of the work, looking out all the words in the 
vocabulary, will be perfectly able to use it, as far as any peculiarity 
of its method is concerned. 

Then, as to pupils, it may be said : " How, if they are taught Latin 
upon this system, will they be able to hold their own in college classes, 
the larger part of which, to say the least, have been trained to parse 
words upon an entirely different method?" In answer to this it may be 
said, that the objection has been refuted by abundant experience. Boys 
who are taught as this book recommends that they should be, are taught 
to be equally familiar with words in their crude-form shape, and in the 
form in which they are ordinarily presented. So that, in the writer's 
experience, no boy has ever had the least difficulty in using an ordinary 
dictionary when it has been placed in his hands. It is believed that 
if the directions as to the use of this book, given in this preface and in 
the subsequent parts of it, are adhered to, not only will no difficulty be 
found in getting boys to analyze words in the ordinary method, but that 
those who are trained in this way will be actually more ready at that 
work than those who have been taught upon the received system. 

§ 5. OF SOME OTHER POINTS WHEREIN THIS BOOK DIFFERS FROM MOST 

OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 

(1.) In this book the tenses of the verb have a double name given 
them, which mark not only the time they denote, but also the character 
of the action, whether imperfect, perfect, or intended. This change ne- 
cessitates the introduction of no new names, but merely a re-distribution 
of the old ones; and it is sanctioned though not adopted by McClintock 
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and Crooks, by Andrews and Stoddard, and in effect by all the modern 
grammarians. It is strange that, while so many have admitted the 
truth, so tew have seen that the adoption in practice of term* u Inch 
express it would be necessarily a more coiii|ttMidif>u* met I Kid of teaci»- 
ing it, than the systematic use of mimes which ignore it. No one who 
has not tried the more complete phraseology can justly estimate the 
degree to which the use of the tenses, particularly of ilium of liie anlf 
juuetive mood, is made simple and easy to the understanding of young 
people. 

(2.) The cases are arranged in the tables in a different order from 
that generally adopted. It is believed that a glance at the tables, an 
given in this book, will satisfy an unprejudiced mind of tlie great 
advantage of thus placing in juxta-position cases of identical or similar 
forms. But for those to whom authority is every thing, it would seem 
to be enough to say that the order used in this book is that deliberately 
preferred aud adopted by Professor Madvig of Copenhagen. 

(3.) It has been attempted in this book to condense rules of syntax aa 
for as possible into single words, and thus not ouly to lighten the labor 
of pupils, but to render it possible to bring more constantly into practice 
the knowledge of syntactical principles which has been acquired. 

(4.) There have been hardly any new names introduced into this book. 
It is thought that the term logical, applied to a class of pronouns, and 
nominal, used to designate propositions when standi fig as the object or 
subject of a verb, will justify their admission by their convenience. 
The only word for which any apology seems necessary here is '* sub- 
junction,* 1 which has been adopted to denote those conjunctions which 
attach dependent sentences to independent ones. It is believed to bo 
a very convenient and simple addition to the ordinary grammatical 
nomenclature ; but if it bo still regarded by any as an offence, it may be 
looked upon as only a syncopation for subordinating conjunctions. 

(5.) Another peculiarity of this book is, that in it the long vowels 
only have their quantity marked, the short quantity being assumed in 
all cases as the normal condition of a vowel, unless the long quantity is 
expressly asserted to belong to it. It is thought, that by the adopt i< hi 
of this method, the difference of the quantity of the vowels in a word is 
brought out more strikingly than if every syllable has some mark over 
it : and it is quite possible to insist on the pupils keeping the long 
vowels in their exercises always marked, and to correct these; while 
it would be nearly impossible to scrutinize sufficiently an exercise in 
which all the vowels were marked. 
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§ 5. ON THE METHOD OF USING THIS BOOK. 

There will be found throughout this book constant suggestions to 
teachers as to the way in which it is thought best that particular points 
should be made clear to the understanding of pupils. But it may be 
well here to speak more generally about the method in which the writer 
hopes this book may be used. 

(I.) It is not designed that any thing in this book should be learned 
by heart, except the tables, &c., which are specially mentioned as being 
given to be committed to memory. It is the practice of some teachers, 
when lists of words or vocabularies are given, to expect pupils to come 
to recitation prepared to repeat those lists as well as with the exer- 
cises written and learned. It is thought that such labor must be very 
distasteful to pupils, and it certainly is wholly useless. It is not in- 
jurious but rather profitable for young people, when they have to trans- 
late a given exercise, to have before their eyes a list of the principal new 
words contained in it. A boy has, suppose, to translate a Latin sen- 
tence. He finds himself ignorant of the meanings of two words in 
it; but he sees those words in the vocabulary prefixed to the lesson; 
and he learns their meaning while his faculties are in their most ex- 
cited state, and are most likely to retain whatever they take hold of. 
It is, however, a good plan, after the lesson has been read and analyzed, 
for the teacher to call upon the class to give the Latin for the most im- 
portant words that have occurred in it. The experience of the writer 
proves that boys can acquire the meanings of a number of words in 
this way with ease to themselves, and quite as rapidly as they could 
do, if a large part of their time and labor wer .» expended in committing 
lists of words to memory. 

(2.) The tables of the formation of the cases, which occur in the 
early part of the book, should in no case be learned by heart. It is 
thought that a mature mind will at once perceive their import. But 
young people may at first find a little difficulty in understanding the 
arrangement. The teacher should therefore go over each of these tab- 
ular statements with his pupils as they occur, and should see that they 
know how they are to be read. They are intended merely as a guide 
for the pupil in writing his exercises, until by this practice they be- 
come fastened in his memory. 

(3.) As this book teaches the proper inflection of nouns and verbs 
by reference to the letter in which the stem ends, it is considered of 
the last importance that every means should be taken to see that pu- 
pils know the stems of the words in their reading exercises. In order 
to secure this it is recommended that the reading lesson should be used 
in the following way : After any one sentence has been translated by 
one pupil, the whole of the class should be called upon to indicate (by 
holding up the band, or by remaining seated) whether they are pre- 
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pared to give the stem (and the gender of substantives) of each inflected 
word in the sentence. When it is thus ascertained wlio profem acquaint- 
ance with the subject (the pupils who decline to lie called upon cttlier 
standing up or not holding up their hands) the teacher can rapidly call 
upon one pupil after another to give the stem (and gender) of each 
word in the sentence successively. An illustration may perhaps make 
this clearer: Suppose the sentence to be Ute 4th of Exercise 2. After 
oue boy has translated it, let the teacher say, " Now, who can read the 
stems and give the genders of the words in this sentence ? Those boys 
who cannot will stand up." When the class is by this, or any other 
method, divided into two sections, the teacher may call upon any one of 
the volunteers, thus, " Smith." Smith is expected to answer, u Fllio-, 
masculine." * 4 Jones." Jones answers, "Cani-, common/ 1 "Brown." 
Brown answers, " quaer-." The same method should then be punned 
in examining the class as to the construction of ilie word* in that sen- 
tence before proceeding to the next And as soon as the pupils have 
learned the declension of any one class of nouns, they should immedi- 
ately after reading the stems be called upon to volunteer in the same 
way to decline each word in succession, or as mauy as their present 
acquirement enables them to go through ; and then the teacher should 
select some boy at random to repeat the declension, and should see 
that all those who have professed their inability to do tlie same, have 
the page of their book open before them, on which that declension 
is found, that they may follow with the eye the declension which 
the other pupil is repeating. If a system of marks is in use, all the 
pupils who volunteer to do any thing which is required, may be allowed 
to score oue, provided it prove that tliey were justified in their con- 
fidence. They may, in nearly all cases, be safely allowed to keep this 
record for themselves, and to tell at the end of the lesson how many 
questions they have answered or could have answered, it lieing under- 
stood that each boy who volunteers to answer and then fails, or would 
have failed if called upon, is to rub off one of his preceding marks. If 
the teacher himself, or one of his pupils for him, keeps a record of the 
total number of questions asked (counting each word declined, and 
each stem recited as a separate question), the marks of each pupil can 
of course easily be reduced to any required standard. The above me- 
thod of questioning is recommended as the best with which the writer 
in acquainted for arresting and sustaining the attention of a large class. 
And for learning the declensions he has no doubt that it is a far better 
way to insist that the boys who do not know, should have the page 
with the declension open before their eyes, while the other boys are 
declining, than merely to tell them to come better prepared to the next 
lesson. 

(4.) When any grammatical principle is explained, the teacher should 
make his pupils look at several of the succeeding English sentences in 
which it is involved, and then ask questions in regard to it in the same 
way, before expecting them to translate any sentences. For exam- 

_. B 
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pie, at page 85, note 2d, there is a suggestion made to enable pupils 
to determine the case of the relative pronoun. Let the teacher first 
make one of his pupils read that passage aloud, and then go over 
some half-dozen of the next English sentences, and call upon several 
boys in succession to apply the rule in those cases. This will, it is be- 
lieved, be found the best and a sufficient method in the case of all the 
other syntactical principles explained. 

(5.) In correcting written exercises, the teacher may in the same way 
call for the exercise of some one boy at raudom, and having examined 
this, he should read aloud to the class the correct Latin, mentioning, 
as well as expressing by his voice,* the long vowels. And he should 
then require each boy who has any thing different from the words as 
correctly read, to rise in his place and remain standing till the teacher 
has had an opportunity of going round the class, calling upon each boy 
separately to state his error, and explaining to him individually the 
grounds of it Or he may, perhaps better, call upon the class in gen- 
eral "to volunteer to explain the mistakes. He should by all means 
always insist on his pupils marking all the long vowels in their ex- 
ercises. 

(6.) After the three stems of the verbs are understood, and the in- 
finitive mood is introduced, it will be well for the pupils to be ready 
to give the parts of the verb in different ways on alternate days. Thus, 
on one day in reading aloud the stems, when they come to a verb, say 
amdvit, they should be made to give its parts thus, ama-, amav-, amato- ; 

* In order that the teacher should be able himself to mark by his voice the dif- 
ference of the quantity of vowels, and to make his pupils do the same, it is believed 
to be absolutely essential that each vowel should always be made to have the *ame 
sound: and, as there can be no doubt that what is called the continental method 
of sounding them is more correct than that which prevails for the most part here, 
and nearly universally in England, it is here recommended that that method be, 
as well as may be, adopted. 

That is, 

a should be sounded as a in hat. 5 should be sounded aso in tone. 

ft •» « u a in ah. u u " " u ixifull. 

e " ** tt e in let. ft " " " oo in fool. 

e" " •* w a in mate. au w ' •* " ou in mouse. 

i ** M M init ae " * w ay in aye. 

I " ** " ee in meet. oe tt M w oi in toil. 

o M u tt o tn<w. 

It also recommended that the consonants c and g should always have their 
hard sound given them, and that,? should always be pronounced as y. * 

An admirable little book, called "Roman Orthoepy ,"' by Professor Richardson, 
of Rochester University, may, with great profit, be consulted on this subject. 
The professor is not, however, responsible for the choice of the English words 
used above to illustrate the Latin sounds, and he would not sanction all of them. 
But the above table is believed to prtsent a series which admits of a practically 
observable difference being made between the long and short vowels: and one or 
two slight inaccuracies may be excused if this be the case. 
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and on the next they should pane the same Terb, saying, omo, smart, 
amOviy amdtum. 

(7.) It will be observed that the Latin reading exercise* cease at 
Lesson CIII. It is intended, that when pupils have reached that point 
they shall, except in cases of unusual proficiency, begin to read I lie 
Outline* of Roman History, which will be found immediately before the 
final vocabulary. There is constant reference therein made by num- 
bers to the grammatical principles explained in the previous part of the 
book. This might haye been done much more fully. Little more, how* 
ever, is intended than to show how the writer wishes that little history 
to be used in connection with the rest of the book. The references will 
serve to keep fresh in mind the rules of syntax before explained, white, at 
the same time, they will fulfil the best uses of notes, by enabling pupils, 
while making out their lessons, to ascertain the construction, and often 
the meaning, of the phrases they meet with. As the Latin of that little 
history is in general very good and simple, it is believed that if a teacher 
has the courage to make his pupils learn the whole of it by heart, 
though he may thereby spend a little more time over it than others, he 
will have done more to give his class a correct and living sense of U>e 
genius of the language, and to facilitate their further progress, than if 
he made them commit to memory the whole of the syntax of Andrews 
and Stoddard's Grammar. 



It is believed, that if these methods be adopted, the lessons given in 
this book will seldom be found too long for a single recitation by a 
class of moderate size. But if the teacher finds them so, he may best 
curtail the writing exercise, not that for reading ; for this book is not 
intended to teach the art of Latin composition. If he have not time to 
go through all the reading sentences, he may make his clans prepare the 
whole, and then take up as many sentences as he has time for in any 
order. It should, of course, always be understood, that the object of 
each lesson is to insure and to give evidence of a complete acquaintance, 
on the part of the pupils, with all the facts and principles theretofore 
spoken of. The judicious teacher will not allow himself to be under 
the tyranny of any book, but will shorten or lengthen the period during 
which a class is kept over one lesson, according to the proficiency of 
the average of the members of it. 

The above suggestions as to the method of teaching in general, and 
the use of this book, are offered without any design of dictating to 
teachers whose experience may have provided them with means which 
they deem better. But the writer is conscious that at the commence- 
ment of his own career as a teacher he would have accepted with grat- 
itude any such hints, Ho has a keen remembrance of labor honestly 
aud earnestly spent, while little or no fruit was the result, because it 
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was not judiciously employed. He hopes, therefore, that those into 
whose hands this book may come, will accept these suggestions as they 
are offered; that is, not as being absolutely the best, but as being 
a great deal better than others which the writer has in former times 
acted upon. 

It is hoped that the length of this preface will not prevent its being 
read. It seemed necessary, in putting forth a book which has so many 
points of difference from its predecessors, to speak at large upon these, 
and to anticipate some of the objections which may be made to it. 

It only remains for the writer to express his obligations to previous 
laborers in the same field. He is particularly indebted to JRohsoiCs 
Constructive Latin Exercises ; and he has had constantly in his hands 
the Latin Grammars of Key, Kiihner, Madvig, Zumpt, and Billroth. He 
has besides to acknowledge much aid and many valuable suggestions 
from his friends and coadjutors, Mr. K. Holden, M. A., and Mr. W. M. 
Ferriss, M. A. 

Since a large part of the present work was stereotyped, the writer 
observed an announcement in one of the London papers of a forthcoming 
Latin book by Dr. W. Smith, the editor of the Classical Dictionaries, &c, 
which is to bear the same name as the present work. As the name 
chosen for this book was selected because it was thought to be reason- 
ably expressive of its character, it has not been deemed either necessary 
or expedient to change it. 

Trinity School, New York, Dec. 3, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is intended in this introduction to give some simple 
statements on points of general grammar, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with which is taken for granted in this book. 
There are also included in it remarks on some of the pe- 
culiarities of the Latin language, which, as being of gen- 
eral application, it has been thought desirable to insert 
here, rather than to disperse them through the book. 
The statements which are here made are, it will be seen, 
very brief and they are not enforced by examples and illus- 
trations : as it is thought that for many pupils who com- 
mence the study of Latin such elucidation of these sim- 
ple principles would be needless ; whil% lor the rest, the 
judicious teacher will find in the first half-dozen English 
exercises ample material for his use in illustrating what is 
here said. The study of the euphonic changes in Latin 
consonants and vowels may be deferred till the pupil has 
reached the sixth lesson. 

1. A sentence is a thought expressed in words. 

2. Words are of various kinds, or may be arranged in 
different classes, according to the parts they are fitted to 
play in a sentence. These classes are called M parts of 
speech." We shall only mention the three principal 
classes here. 

3. A noun is a word which names something. This is 
called in the grammars " a noun substantive, but is in 
this book called " a noun," simply. 
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4. A verb is a word which asserts something ; or which 
tells what things do or suffer. 

5. An adjective is a word which describes something ; 
or which tells the quality of things. 

6. A proposition is a sentence which contains an asser- 
tion. 

7. Every proposition consists of two parts, a subject 
and a predicate. 

8. The subject is that about which the assertion is 
made. 

9. The predicate is all that which is asserted. 

10. An active verb is one which asserts that the subject 
does an action ; as, " I run." 

11. A static verb is one which asserts that the subject 
is in some state; as, " the boy sleeps." 

12. With all active verbs the subject marks the quar- 
ter from which the action proceeds. 

13. The object is that towards which an action is di- 
rected. 

14. In English we know which noun is to be regarded 
as the subject of a sentence by its position before the verb; 
and which is to be regarded as the object by its position 
after the verb. 

15. In Latin we know which noun is to be regarded as 
the subject and which as the object by particular endings 
attached to the nouns, which are thus fitted for taking 
each place. 
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16. A Latin word before it is fit to take a place in a 
sentence is called a stem; and if the word be a noon, it 
is called a noun-stem. 

1 7. A noun or adjective when it Lb fitted to take its 
place in a sentence, is said to be in a case. 

18. When a noun has had the ending attached to it 
which fits it to stand as the subject, it is said to be in the 
nominative case. 

• 

19. When a noun has had the ending attached to it 
which fits it to stand as the otyect, it is said to be in the 
accusative case. 

20. The nominative case, then, with an active verb, 
marks the quarter from which the action proceeds. 

21. The accusative case, with an active verb, marks the 
quarter towards which the action proceeds. 

The following illustration may P^Hfk^ 6 nsem l m 
impressing these latter statements ^^^Hpiinds of the 
pupils. I^He 

The arrow denotes the action of fH^IE 
Subject (nominative) **^^W" (accusative). 

22. The stems of nouns and verbtfltffl of course either 
in one of the five vowels, a, i, t, A^-fX or in a consonant ; 
and stems are called in this book o-stems, e-stems, 
i-stems, o-stems, w-stems, or ttmtonant-stems, according 
to the letter in which they end* 

23. Verbs are said to be in either the first, the second* 
or the third person. 

24. If the subject of the verb is the person speaking, 
— i. e., if the subject asserts something about himself — 
the verb is said to be in the first person; and in English 
is marked by the word I qt we before it. 
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25. If the subject of the verb is the person spoken to, 
the verb is said to be in the second person ; and in Eng- 
lish is marked by the word thou, or you, or ye, before it. 

26. If the subject of the verb is not either the person 
speaking or the person spoken to, the verb is said to be 
in the third person ; and in English is marked by the 
word he, or she, or it, or they, or any noun before it. 

27. Verbs are said to be either in the singular or the 
plural number. 

28. If the subject is only one person or thing, the verb 
is said to be in the singular number. 

29. If the subject is more than one person or thing, the 
verb is said to be in the plural number. 

30. Tenses are those forms which verbs take in order 
to mark the different times, in reference to which asser- 
tions are madewA, 

31. If the hI^Hpel is made in reference to present time 
(as to-day), tM^Hfis said to be in & present tense. 

32. If the a Million is made in reference to past time 
(as yesterday), th^verb is said to be in a past tense. 

33. If the assertions made in reference to future time 
(as to-morrow), the verb.it said to be in & future tense. 

34. Actions or states may be described as either fin- 
ished, unfinished, or intended. 

35. If the verb asserts a finished action or state, it is 
said to be in ^perfect tense. 

36. If the verb asserts an unfinished action or state, it 
is said to be in an imperfect tense. 
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37. If the verb asserts an intended action or state, it is 

said to be in an intended tetise. 

[Tlie following diagram (borrowed, with slight alteration* from 
Key's Uranmiar) may assist the teacher iu making hi* pupils under- 
stood the way in which these words are combined to form names for 
tiie tenses of the Latin verb. 

The vertical linen denote respectively, y (yesterday) past time, » 
(now) present time, and t (to-morrow) future time. The horizontal lines 
de note actions — if the horizontal line crosses one of the vertical ones 
it denotes an unfinished (imperfect) action ; if it lies to the left of it, a 
finished action, if to the right, an intended oue. 
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pf . denotes an action finished at a past time, past perfect tense. 
imp. " " '* unfinished " u pant imperfect tense. 
int. " " 4< intended " " past intended tense. 



finished at present time, present perfect tense. 
unfinished " '* present imperfect tense. 
intended " " present intended terise, 

" " finished at a future time, future perfect tense. 

unfinished " " future imperfect tense. 
intended " " future intended tense 

A denotes an action occurring at some indefinite point of past time. 
Aorist tense. 

F denotes an action occurring at some indefinite point of future time. 
Future tense. 

N. B. Professor Key says that what is called in this book the future 
imperfect tense is really always a future indefinite.] 

38. Nouns are said to be of one or other of three gen- 
ders, masculine, ^feminine, or neuter. 

89. If a noun denote a thing of the male kind, it is said 
to be of the masculine gender. 

40. If a noun denttte a thing of the female kind, it is 
said to be of the feminine gender. 

41. If a noun denote a thing of neither the male nor 
the female kind, it is said to be of the neuter gender. 

42. In Latin this proper and natural distinction is not 
thoroughly observed. Many nouns are masculine or 
feminine which denote neither male nor female animals. 
And so the following rules had best be learned by heart 
at once. 
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43. The following classes of noons are for the mo*t 

part masculine. 

(a) Nouns denoting male animals, titers, winds, 

months. 

(b) Nouns whose stems end in a (generally til), 

on, or (generally tor). 

44. The following classes of nouns are for the most 

part feminine. 

(a) Nouns denoting female animals, raw tries, trees. 

(b) Nouns whose stems end iii a, e, ion, on, lit, 

tat, trie.* 

45. The following classes of nouns are for the most 
part neuter. 

Nouns whose stems end in ento, en, es, OS. 

46. Nouns which are found used both as masculine and 
feminine are called common. 

47. All nouns whose gender is not determinable by the 
above rules are marked in the vocabularies m. (masculine), 
/. (feminine), n. (neuter). 



* Nouns with i-stems are mostly feminine, but the exceptions are 
numerous. Professor Key gives the following acrostic to assist the 
memory : 

M ascullnl generis cflni- 

A mni-* axi- funi-* fini-* 

8 enti-* dent(i)- calli-* colli- 

auli- fasci- fusti- folli- 
U tri- ventri- venni- assi- 
L eni- posti- torri- cassi- 

1 gni- iuibri- pisci- pont(i)- 
N fit&li- vecti- font(i)- mont(i)- 
B nsi- mensi- p&ni- orbi- 

8 angui- angui-* ungui- corbi-. 

* Many e'en of the*e, u f Ini- 
Are aUo generU feminlni. 
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48. The vowels of Latin words are said to be either 
long or short. This is called their " quantity" 

49. A long vowel is one which is pronounced slowly and 
fully, and is considered to occupy twice as much time in 
pronunciation as a short vowel does. 

50. All diphthongs are long — except these all the long 
vowels in the Latin words which occur in this book are 
distinguished by the mark (-) over them. 

51. A syllable maybe long for purposes of versification, 
though the vowel it contains be short, if the vowel be 
followed by two consonants which are not sounded to- 
gether. Such syllables arc said to be long by position ; 
but the vowels in them are not marked as long in this 
book. 

52. When stems are inflected or different parts of 
words are joined together to make new words (compound 
or derivative words), very often the letters of one or both 
parts experience some changes. As these changes are 
made with a view of rendering the word more easy to 
say and more pleasant to hear, they are called euphonic 
(i. e., weU-sounding) changes. We will speak first of the 
changes which the vowels undergo. 

53. If the vowels are considered in regard to the amount 
of effort which is made to sound them, or as to the quan- 
tity of sound they represent, it will be found that they 
follow one another in this order, £, 6, a, o, w, the first of 
these being the lightest and the last the heaviest. It is 
of course here taken for granted that the vowels have the 
sounds given them which are recommended in the preface 
to this Jfrook, and are not pronounced after the ordinary 
English manner. 

54. One very common change which words experience 
in inflection or derivation is the substitution of a lighter 
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vowel for a heavier voted, when the addition of a syllable 
renders it difficult to give the distinct sound of the orig- 
inal vowel. Instances of this occur in the 4th lesson, 
where it is seen that when the accusative-ending em is 
added to such words as m\let-, the e of the stem is changed 
to the lighter vowel t. It will be felt at once that it is 
easier to say mllitem than mlletem, and that in pronouncing 
such words rapidly the voice naturally gives the lightest 
possible sound to the middle syllable. 

55. This general principle will account for very many 
changes of vowels. 



Thus, 


instead of con-fac(i)~ 


we have con^2c(t)-. 


tt 


u 


restatu- 


44 " re-stitur. 


(4 
it 


u 
it 


princepem 
homonem 


44 u principem. 
44 44 homi/iem. 


it 
4( 


tt 
tt 


captita 
tetaglt 


44 " capita. 
44 " tetigit. 



56. But observe that if the vowel which is to be 
changed is followed by the letter r, it usually passes into 
e instead of into of i. 

Thus, for peparit we have peperit^ not pepirit. 

44 conspargo 44 44 conspergo^ " conspirgo. 

57. Another common change of vowels is the substitu- 
tion of l for the diphthong ae. 

Thus, for occaedit we find occ'idit. 

44 illaedo " ittido. 

58. There is a frequent interchange of o and u. 

Thus, from col- we get cuUo-. 

44 robot' " robur. 

59. The changes which consonants undergo are very 
frequent and important. In order that they may be un- 
derstood, the tables given in 61 and 68 must be carefully 
studied. 
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60. The consonants are divided into two main classes, 
mutes and semi-voicels, the mutes being those which re- 
quire the greatest exertion of the vocal organs for their 
articulation. 

61. The mutes are classified in the following way: 

Orders. 



soft. hard. aspirated. 

Gutturals. g c (k, qu) h 

Classes. \ Dentals. d t 

Labials. b p f 

62. The three classes are named from the part of the 
vocal organs which is principally concerned in their pro- 
duction — the Gutturals being throat-letters, the Dentals, 
teeth-letters, and the Labials, lip-letters. 

63. The division into orders has reference to the effort 
which is required for their proper articulation. 

64. We have rules which govern the combination of 
mutes based upon each of these classifications. 

65. Mutes of different classes are not allowed to stand 
together unless the second be a dental. But when in 
composition there would be such a combination, the first 
mute is generally changed into the second. 

Thus, ob-cid- 

ad-cid- 

ad-ger- 

sub-ger- 

ad-plaud- 

adfic- 
^ ec-fic- 

66. When mutes are thus allowed to stand together 



(l. G.) 

(D. g.) 


becomes 


\ oc-cid- 


a 


ac-cid- 


(d. g.) 


a 


ag-ger- 


(l. g.) 

(d. L.} 
(d. l.) 
(g. l.) 


u 
a 
u 
a 


sug-ger- 
ap-plaud- 
af-fic- 
ef-fic- 




DrrRODTTCTTOH. 

tLeymust be of the tame order ; and so also when a 
guttural or labial stands before a dental; that is, both 
mutes must be hard, both soft, or both aspirated. The 
examples in the preceding section are instances of this. 
The following exhibit the same law, but the second mute 
being a dental letters of different classes may stand to- 
gether. 

ad4rah- (s. h.> becomes attrah (11. n.] 

scrib-to- (s. h.j " scrip-to- (11. n. 

reg-to- (s. h.j u recAo- (h. h. 

veh-to (a. h.) u vec-to* (u. 11. 

67. The prefixes sub and ob were originally svbs^ of>s; 
and when they are prefixed to words beginning with one 
of the hard mutes the letter b is generally dropped 

Thus, for sub-cip- we find sus-cip-. 

" oba-tend " os-tead-. 

" subs-pende- u sus-pende-. 

68. The semi-vowels may be arranged in the following 
classes and orders : 

Orders. 



Liquids. Spirants. 
( Gutturals. r j 

Classes. < Dentals. 1, n s 

( Labials. m v 

69. The liquids are so named because they easily^o* 
together and combine with the mutes to form one sound. 

70. The spirants derive their name from the continuity 
of breath with which they are sounded. 

71. Since n is a dental sound and m a labial, when n 
comes before a labial it is changed to m. 

Thus, for in-pet- we have im-pet-. 

" in&ellu " imJ#lli- m 



xxxii INTRODUCTION. 

72. Before another liquid, n is assimilated (/. e., changed 
into the same letter as that which follows it). 



Thus, 


for in-muni- 


we find 


im-muni. 




44 con-ri}*- 
44 con-lld- 


44 


cor-rip-, 
col-lld-. 



73. The labial mutes before s generally become p. 
Thus, for scribsl we have scripsi. 

74. The guttural mutes with .? always become x. 

Thus, for gregs we have grex. 

* 4 teg-si " texl. 

75. The dented mutes before 8 are either dropped, or 
assimilated to «. 

Thus, for dents we have dm*. 

44 mit-so- " misso-. 



The foregoing remarks "upon the changes of vowels 
and consonants are of course^ very incomplete. The most 
that is designed is to give the pupil an opportunity of be- 
coming familiar, at this early stage of his progress, with 
some of the commonest and most general laws. Fuller 
information must be sought for in systematic grammars. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS BOOK. 



AbL stands for ablative. 

A. or ace accusative. 

adv adverb. 

c common; (.e^ masculine or feminine. 

conj conjunction. 

D. or dak dative. 

dep deponent 

f. or fern feminine. 

fut future. 

6. or gen. genitive. 

imperat imperative. 

imperf. imperfect. 

indie indicative. 

in fin infinitive. 

m. or masc masculiue. 

n. or neut neuter. 

n. or nom. nominative. 

part or partic participle. 

pert perfect. 

pL or plur. plural 

prep preposition. 

pres. present. 

S. or sing singular. 

semi-dep semi-deponent 

subj subjunctive. 

subjunc subjunction. 

V. or voc. vocative. 

implies the repetition in that place of 

the form underneath which it stands. 

„ u j implies that the second stem of a verb 



4* 



is the same as the first 



In the exercises — 

English words joined by hyphens are to be translated by one Latin 
word. 

English words in parentheses are not to be translated. 

Latin words in parentheses are to be used for the English words after 
which they stand. 
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PRINCIPIA LATTNA. 



Singular,] 



LESSOR I. 

1. The cases of Latin noons are formed by attaching 
various endings to the stems of the noons. Thn8 y for the 
nominative, add the ending S. 
accusative^ u u Wtikor em* 

This is the general rule for these cases : the exceptions 
tad variations will be pointed oot in the following lessons* 
Bat it most here be noted that 

(l) the ending en is osed for consonant-sterna only. 

(o osoally becomes u in the 
i ZSfiXZZt in the 
ace. sing. 

Thus, from the nam. sing. ace. sing. 

o-stem servo- we have servos), servom. 

u-stem vuUu- " voltos, vultum. 

t-stem navi- u n&vis, navem. 

consonant-stem hiem- u hiems, hiemem. 

9. The persons of the verb are made in the same way 
by attaching endings to the stems of the verbs. The 
following table gives the endings opposite to the persons 
which they make. 

Persons. Endings. 

1. I. m or o. 

Singular, -J 2. thoo or yon. »g u is. 

3. he, she, or it. t " it. 

l. we. -mas or imus. 

Floral, «{ 2. ye or yoo. -tis " itis. 

3. they. lit " ant. 

As at present the third person singular only will be 
introduced in the exercises, it is necessary to give ex- 
l 
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amples here of that person only ; but it most be parties 
ularly obser^J^t once tfcat the ending it is to be usecS 
only for conswimt ntems and u-stems. 

Thus, from the 3 d. person sing. 

a-stem amctr we have amat. 
CrStem mone- u monet. 
i-stem audi- " audit. 

consonant-stem reg- " regit, 

u-stem minitr " minuit. 

It will be best for the pupils at once to learn by heart 
both the columns of person-endings given above; and 
the teacher will observe that the mark (-) placed before 
three of the endings in the first column means that 
the addition of those endings makes the vowels a, e, and 
% long. 

Before commencing the following exercise, it must be 
understood that — 

There is no article in Latin. 

general, the order of words in Latin sentences is 
different from that used in English, the verb commonly 
standing at the end of the sentence. 

(3) All the long vowels in the Latin words which fol- 
low have the long mark (-) of quantity placed over them. 
All the other vowels are to be pronounced short. 

(4) The verbs are printed in italics in the first column 
of the vocabularies, and in Roman letters in the second. 



EXERCISE 1. 

1. The citizen sees the house. 2. The army conquers the state. 
3. The horse drinks the water. 4, The dog frightens the mare. 5. 
The foal goes-to (its) friend. 6. The son cultivates friendship. 7. The 
slave seeks-for love. 8. The horse preserves the fugitive. 9. The 
attack frightens the deserter. 10. The storm throws down the tower. 
11. The dog bites the foal. 12. The tower confines the prisoner. 
13. The garden pleases the farmer. 14. Culture polishes the soul 15. 
The messenger takes the letter. 16. The citizen flees-from the dog. 



(1) Th 

(2) In 



I 



H880NL 



•nay, exer&hh 
attack, mpekh 
bite, morde- 
citizen, ewir, o. 
confine, coerce- 
conquer, vinc- 
cultivate, col* 
culture, aitfu- 
daughter,/ttta- 
deserter, perfuga- 
dog, cant-, c. 
drinA^ bib- 
farmer, o^rieofa- 
fixfrom, fug(i)- 
foal, equxdch 
friend, onwco-, m. 
friendship, armciMa- 
frighten, terre- 
fugitive, fugUwo-, xn. 
garden, horUh, m. 
yo-fo, pet- 
horse, ejtio- 
house, oVmtt-, C 



letter, ep frfo fa* 
J<>tK,ama~ 
lore, amdr- 
lorer, amdtor- 
mare, 07110- 
messenger, mniMv, m. 
nymph, nympha- 
please, df-lecta- 
potisk, poli- 
preserve, serva- 
prisoner, capfiw-, m. 
aee, vide- 
seek/or, quaer- 
slave, servo-, m. 
Bon, filio- • 
soul, antmo-, m. 
state, civrtdt- 
storm, hiem-, t 
take, cap(i)- 
(Aroio own, dejic(i)- 
tower, <Mrrv, C 
water, agno- 
wood, rifoo- 



Note. — The Terbs in the Tocabularies printed like cap{%y, belong 
parUy to the class of t'-etems and partly to that of cofuofuml-stems ; their 
peculiarities will be mentioned farther on. The pupils had best read 
such stems thus : cap or capi; and all they need attend to now is this, 
that all the letter* printed are to be used, unless particular directions to 
the contrary are given. 



EXERCISE 2. 



1. Hortus nympham delectat 2. Animus cultum amat 3. Tunis 
ctvem servat 4. FQius canem quaerit 5. Exercitus aquam videt 
6. Equulus equam petit 7. Impetus civem terret 8. Equus filiam 
delectat 9. Amicus canem capit 10. Canis amatorem mordet 11. 
Nuntius hortum colit 12. Fugitivus silvam petit 13. Hiems perfa- 
gam terret 14. FHius agricolam servat 15. Beirut equam quaerit 
16, Captlvua equam capit 



LESSON n. 



p* 



LESSON II. 

3* Though the general rule for the formation of the 
nominative singular is that given in Lesson I., viz. : the 
addition to the stem of the ending s, it must here be noted 
that — 

•f m Vu» AAaA i *° a guttural-stem (c, g), we must write x for cs or gs. 
u s oe aaaea ^ to ft dental . stem fa ^ we musfc ^fc § for ds or ^ 

Thus : 

the guttural-stem \ %£' I becomes \ *f? I instead of \ *%*' 
( reg- \ ( rex, ) / regs. 

the dental-stem j *J* ( becomes { jg [ instead of j Jg* 

Note. — In the following vocabularies some nouns are printed thus : 
eohortiiy; the meaning of this will be explained in a subsequent lesson. 
Meanwhile let the pupils read them thus : cohort or cohorbL At pres- 
ent only the consonant-stem is to be used. 

EXERCISE 3. 

1. The king loves the state. 2. The soldier governs the island. 3. 
The hostage throws a stone. 4. The law frightens the thief. 5. The 
priest reads the letter. 6. The guard hears a shout 7. The foot- 
soldier pushes the enemy. 8. Praise rouses valor. 9. Valor preserves 
the state. 10. Peace charms the man. II. The cohort is making an 
attack. 12. The state makes the law. 13. The flock loves the shep- 
herd. 14. The horse-soldier is leading the inhabitant 15. The bridge 
supports the wagon. 



bridge, pontifr, m. 
charm, delecta- 
cohort, cohortij)-, f. 
enemy, hosti-, c. 
flock, greg-, m. 
foot-soldier, pedet- 
govern, reg- 
guard, custody c. 
guide, due-, c. 
hear, audi- 
horse-soldier, equet- 
hostage, dbsed-, c. 
inhabitant, incola-, c. 
island, insula- 
king, reg- 
law, leg-, £ 
lead, duc- 
maht, fac(i)- 



man, vtro- 
peace, pdc-, £ 
praise, laud-, £ 
priest, sacerdot-c 
push, pell- 
reaa\ leg- 
road, via- 
rouse, excita- 
shepherd, pastor- 
shout,"cidmor- 
showl monstra* 
soldier, milet- 
stone; lapid-, m. 
support, sustine- 
thief,^2r-, c. 
throw, jac(i)- 
valor, virtut- 
wagon, camhfUL 
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EXERCISE 4. 

1. Custoe lapidem jacit 2. Grez pontem petit 3. Pedes amicum 
terret. 4. Dux virtulem amat 5. Rex insulam vintit 6. Virtue 
sacerdotem deleciat. 1. Eques lapidem dejicit. 8. Carrue pastorem 
sustinet 9. Mllee insulam capit 10. Hoetie gregem durit 11. Lex 
furem ooercet 12. Pax dvitatem polit. 13. Oboes civem excitei. 
14. Servus domum vide! 



LESSOR III. 

4L It will be well for the pupils to begin now to learn tha 
endings of the third or consonant declension of noons. 
These are given at page 200 ; and the teacher should, as 
soon as they can be well repeated in their separate form, 
make his pupils learn by heart the examples of consonant- 
nouns ending in different letters, which are given immedi- 
ately after the endings. The special rules for the formation 
of the separate cases will be given in subsequent lessons. 
But as nothing can supply the place of a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the cases arranged tabularly, it is best to be- 
gin at once to learn them by heart, without waiting for 
the particular explanations. And it is of the utmost 
importance that each noun declined should always be 
referred to its stem. 

EXERCISE 5. 

1. Peace increase* happiness. 2. The judge sets-foe the prisoner. 
3. The heir receives the money. 4. The torch illuminates tbe cave. 
5. The tempest alarms the sailor. 6. Rest refreshes the workman. 
t. The spike wounds the horse. 8. The huntress slays the stag. 9. 
The hark preserves the bough. 10. Novelty charms the woman. 

alarm, perterre- illuminate, illustra- 

bark, cortec-, m. increase, auge- 

bough, rdmo-, m. judge, judeo 

cave, spelunca- money, pecuniar 

happiness, feticUair name, nomina- 

heir, Tiered- novelty, novitdU 

hold, tene- receive, accip(i)- 

hope, #pe- refresh, recrea- 

huntress, vhnaMc- rest, quiet-, t 
1* 
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sailor, nauta- torch, fac-, t 

set-free, libera- warn, mone- 

shake, quat(i)- wind, vento-, m. 

slay, occld- woman, mulier- 

spike, cuspid-, t workman, fabro- 

stag, eertw- twurki, vulnera- 
tempest, fomperiaf- 



EXERCISE„6. 

1. Obses caspidem tenet. 2. Judex Jurem monet 3. Cants cer- 
vnm excitak 4. Tempestas navem quatjjf 5. Pax regem recreat. 6. 
Bex heredem nominal 7. Spes virtutem auget 8. Custos captivum 
llberat 9. Cervus paatorem fugit 10. Ventus ramum quatit. 



LESSON IV. 

S. In some cases one of the -letters of the stem is 
altered when any ending, consisting of a whole syllable, 
is added to it ; e. g. y when the ending em is added to 
consonant-stems : 

Thus, e in such words as mtlet-, princep-, is changed to i. 
on " u ordon- y M " in. 

s " " fids- '■ " " r. 
For example : 
the stem mUet- makes not mUetern but mtlitem. 
" princep- " not princepem but principem* 
" ordon- " not ordone&l but ordinem. 
" fids- " notfiosem', hutfiorem. 

y 

EXERCISE 7. 

1. The soldier loves the chief. 2. The law forbids baseness. 3. The 
nurse plucks the flower. 4. The horse-soldier deserts (his) rank. 5. 
The colonist retains the custom. 6. The king praises the foot-soldier. 
7. The priest advises the multitude. 8. The prisoner fears (his) com- 
panion. 9. The hostage kills the guest 10. The guard has a tree. 
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baseness, turpi&don-, t have, habe- 
chiefj princcp- kill, ootid- 
colonist, coldno-, m. nurse, nu$nc 
companion, comet-, c. pfack, carp- 
custom, mos-f m. praise, laoda* 
fear, time- rank, ordon-, m. 
flower, fids-, m. retain, retine- 
forbid, veta- tree, orfor-, t 
guest, Jtospet-, m. 

EXERCISE 8. 

% 1. Fugitivus comitem laudat 2. Cohors ordinem serrat 3. Pedes 
r°*jpitem terret- 4. Civis colonum amat 4. Amicus florem ooUt 
^ Sacerdosfurem timet 9. Custos multitOdinem deserit 10. Nuntrae 
*Qorem landat 11. Princeps insulam capit 12. Dux impetum faoit 

Note. — It is thought that from this time the pupils may be made br 
their teacher to decline any of the nouns with consonant-stemM which 
they meet with in the subsequent lessons. 



LESSOR T. 

6* It has been shown in the preceding lessons that the 
nom. sing, is made by the ending s. But there are some 
exceptions to this which must now be mentioned. The 
rules for these will be most clearly and shortly exhibited 
in the following table, with the examples annexed : 

To form the nom. sing. 
of stems ending in 

(1) a, 1, r, a, add no ending. 

(2) on-, on-, " " omit the last letter. 

(3) erl-, ero-, iro-, " " « * 

«l&W*f" " " " ^tebeforer. 

(5) tr-, " a u u 

7. Note. — 1st Stems ending in or- make the 6 short in the nom. 
sing. 

8. — 2d. Adjectives ending in eri- or H- form their nom, sing, 
feminine regularly; that is, by the ending a. 



lesson y. 



[».- 



Examples — 
from the stem 

{insula-, island, 
consul-, consul, 
viator-, traveller, 
fids-, flower, 
,~\ t ordon-, rank, 
* ' ( region-, country, 

celeri- (adjective), quick, 

genero-, son-in-law, 

\iro-,man, 

acri-, (adjective), keen, 

lintri-, wherry, 

agro-, field, 

patr-, father, 

matr-, mother, 



(?) 



(6)j 



we have the nom. sing. 

insula. 

consul. 

viator. 

flos. 

ordo. 

regio. 

celer, masc, celeris, fern. 

gener.* 

vir. 

acer, masc, acris, fern, 

linter. 

ager. 

pater. 

mater. 



Note. — It will be well for teachers to exercise their pupils upon other 
examples of the above classes, with this table before their eyes, before 
allowing them to commence the exercises. 



EXERCISE 9. 



1. The queen sends the messenger. 2. The father loves (his) son. 
3. The sun charms the shepherd.. 4. The thief despises the law. 5. 
The multitude hears the speech. 6. The workman makes a wherry. 
1. The mother leads (her) daughter. 8. The Bhower moistens the 
field. 



adorn, orna- 
boy,puero- 
break, frang- 
brother, Jrdtr- 
cheat, frauda- 
condemn, damna- 
consul, consul- 
country, region- 
cup, cyatho-, m. 
despise, contemn- 
dry, sicca- 
earth, terra- 
father, pair- 
field, agro-, m. 



girl, pueUa- 
master, magistro- 
moisten, humecta- 
mother, maJtr- 
plain, campo-, m, 
queen, reginar 
send,m\\X- 
shelter, teg- 
shower, imhrU, m. 
sister, sorbr- 
speech, oration' 
sun, sblr, m. 
teach, doce- 
wherry, lintri-, t 



* The following nouns make the nom. sing, according to the general 
rule, by adding s : hespero, humero, nwnero, utero. 
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EXERCISE 10. 

_ X. Magister puerum dooet 2. Oratio bospitem delectat. S. Insula 
2^&em habet 4. Sol terrain aiccat 6. Rex obtidem damnaL 6. 
ZT^ter filiam pellit 7. Ager agricolam delectat 8. Mater puellam 
*tjat 9. Nutrix puerum deeerit 10. Saoerdos virtdtem retinet 



LESSON YI. 

We have now given all the roles for the formation of the 
notn. and accus. cases singular of masculine and feminine 
nouns. Before proceeding to treat of adjectives, and the 
other parts of noons, we shall introduce some exercises, 
with the view of giving the pupils some insight into the 
mode in which compound words are formed in Latin, at 
the same time that the rules for the formation of the nom. 
and ace. cases are impressed more firmly on the memory. 

9. A compound word is one formed by the union 
of a root and a prefix. Words so formed are very com- 
mon in Latin. A Est of some of the prefixes is given 
below, with the ordinary meanings which they bear when 
compounded with roots. It must be understood that, as 
many of the prefixes end in consonants, when they are 
joined to roots which begin with consonants, they are 
very frequently altered in accordance with the laws of 
euphony which are explained in the introduction. The 
teacher should take this opportunity of seeing that the 
pupils understand these, at least to some extent. But 
m order to simplify the matter, in the next English exer- 
cise only such verbs will be employed as can be translated 
by compound Latin verbs with unaltered prefixes. And 
in case any difficulty in translating be found, the pupils 
can look out any of the compound words used, in the gen- 
eral vocabulary at the end of the book. 

&, ab, abs, from, away. circum, around. 

ad, to 9 near. con (cum), along with. 

ante, before^ in front. dd, down from. 
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dl, dis, apart. pro, before, forth. 

(ec) ex, 6, out of. post, after, behind. 

in, tn. praeter, beyond, beside. 

inter, between, among. sub, under. 

ob, towards. supra, above. 

per, through. trans, across. 

prae, before. re, &oo&. 

The pupil must form for himself the compound words 
needed in the following exercise, joining the proper pre- 
fix to the root-verbs given in this and the foregoing 
vocabularies. It will be observed that in many of the 
compound verbs used in this and the following lessons, 
the prefix does not always bear precisely the meaning 
assigned to it in the above table ; and it will be the busi- 
ness of the teacher to point out how that derived meaning 
arises out of the primitive one. 



EXERCISE 11. 

1. The king pushes-out (expels) the inhabitant 2. The farmer goes- 
across the country. 3. The father leads-away (his) son. 4. The 
senator puts-forth (his) opinion. 5. The traveller puts-down (his) 
cloak. 6. The servant puts-back the cup. 7. The wherry carries- 
across the soldier. 8. The inhabitant carries-out (exports) food. 9. 
The conqueror carries-back glory. 10. The guard leads-round the 
army. 

boar, apro- poet,j>oefo-, m. 
carry, porta- jptrf, pon- 
cloak, paenvla- senator, senator* 
conqueror, victor' servant, ministro-, m, 
food, cibo-, m. traveller, viator- 
go, i- verse, versu- 
opinion, sententia- 

EXERCISE 12. 

1. Box exercitum exponit 2. Pater cibum importat 3. Custoa 
captivum impellit. 4. Amicus epistolam transmittit 5. Faber domum 
conficit 6. Poeta versum componit 7. Frater lintrem reficit 8. 
Bex aervum collaudat 9. Oanis aprum praevidet 10. Servua au- 
fugit 11. Puer lintrem appellit 12. Puella regem adit. 
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LESSON VII. 

It is supposed that the pupils are now familiar with the 
table of person-endings given in Lesson L In the pres- 
ent lesson the first and second persons singular will 
be introduced as well as the third. In order tnat these 
may be easily learned, an example of the present 
imperfect tense of each of the conjugations is 
here given, which should be thoroughly committed to 
memory. 

The endings are given here again, with letters, eta, 
printed over each column, to show to what classes of 
verbs and tenses each column is in general to be at- 
tached: 

For stems ending in 



a,e, l, 



n or a consonant 



Sing. 



Flur. 



l. m, 


o. 


2. -S, 


i», 


3. t, 


it 


i. -mns, 


imns. 


2. -tis, 


itis, 


3. nt, 


nnt 



lO. 1st. Conj. 2d. Conj. 
the stem 
ends in 



e. 



4th. Conj. 3d. Conj. 
• n or a 

*' consonant 



.S 

02 

I 



ama-, love. mone-, advise, audi-, hear, reg-, rule. 

1. amo/0ramao,moneo, 

2. amas, mones, 

3. amat, monet, 

1. amamus, monemus, 

2. amatis, monetis, 

3. amant, monent, 



audio, 


rego. 


audls, 


regis. 


audit, 


regit. 


audimus, 


regimus. 


auditis, 


regitis. 


audiunt, 


regunt. 



1 1 • It must be particularly observed that — 

(1) Verbs with o-stems, e-stems, and i-stems take the 
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endings given in the Jirst column, except in these re- 
spects, that, 

(a) the first person sing, of the present imperfect 
tense of all verbs, takes the ending o from the 
second column, instead of III from the first. 

(b) the third person plur. of verbs with /-stems 
takes unt from the second column, instead of nt 
from the first. 

(2) The second column of endings is used for verbs 
with consonant-stems and w-stems (the 3d conjugation). 

(3) The endings with this mark (-) before them make 
the stem-vowel long ; and the same thing is always indi- 
cated throughout the book by this sign. 

(4) Verbs printed in the vocabularies, like cap{iy^ 
are conjugated for the most part like verbs of the 4th 
conjugation; but the vowel i remains short through- 
out, and they are regarded as belonging to the 3d con- 
jugation. 

1 3. The endings O, -8 (is), t (it), in general mark the 
persons of the verb sufficiently, and therefore the words 
"I," "thou," "he," "she," and "it" must for the most 
part not be translated. 

Note. — It will be well as soon as possible to make the pupils con- 
jugate the verbs which occur in the exercises ; at first, if necessary, 
with the examples before their eyes. 



EXERCISE 13. 

1. I kill a goat 2. I plough a field. 3. The boy fears-greatly the 
multitude. 4. You bear the noise. 5. The girl teaches the beggar. 
6. I burst-through the rank. 7. The speech alarms the assembly. 
8. The consul leads-together the common-people. 9. You advise 
(your) son-in-law. 10. I love (my) father-in-law. 11. You call- 
down the hostage. 12. He calls-together the senate. 13. 1 adorn- 
greatly (my) daughter. 14. You enter the house. 15. He rules the 
state. 16. Catiline flies-off. 

adorn-greatly, adorna- "burst-through, perrump- 

alarm, permove- Catiline, Catifina- 

assembly, convcntu-, call-together , convooa- 

beggar, mendico-, m. common-people, pleb-, t 
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ader, gabi- noise, tfagrffta* 

fear-greatly, pertimeeo- plough, vm- 

father-in-law, *ocer<>- senate, amd**- 

fly-off, evola- son-in-law, genera 

ipat, capro- thing, r£> 

kadJogither, cooduc- undertake^ rastip(i)- 



EXERCISE 14. 

1. Hortam cola 2. Plorem carpi* 3. Lapidemjacit. 4. (Sritatem 
mho. 5. Multitudinem convocaa. 6. Uagistrum frandat 7. Video 
ngiteem. 8. Paellam terrea. 9. Fratrem monet 10. Rem suecipto. 
li pQ&g lapidenx 12. Clamdrem audit. 13. Canis mendtcwm mor- 
det 14. Bern conflcia, 15. Aro agrum. 16. Cibum importae. 



LESSOR Till. 

• 

It is now necessary to speak about adjectives. The 
first thing to be noted is the agreement of Latin adjectives 
with the norms which they qualify. This is. a matter 
which is wholly foreign to the English language. The 
adjective " large" may be used to qualify the nouns 
"man," " men," " woman," "women," "rock," "rocks," 
without any change in its form, though these nouns differ 
from each other in number and gender. 

1 3. But in Latin, adjectives agree with their 
nouns in case, gender, and number ; that 

is, they vary their form, to correspond with the nouns 
which they are used to qualify, in all those respects. 

For example : 
If I wish to translate I must write 

a great man, magnus vir. 

great men, magnl viri. 

a great woman, • magna mulier. 

great women, magnae mvUerle. 

14L It will be seen at once, that the agreement of an 
adjective with a noun does not at all imply that the end- 
2 
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ing of the adjective is to be the same as that of the noun ; 
but only that, as you follow certain rules in order to make 
a noun-stem ending in a particular letter into any case, 
so, just the same rules must be followed to make the ad- 
jective which is to qualify it, into the same case. The 
rules given for forming nouns into the nominative and 
^accusative cases, hold,in all respects, except such as will be 
hereafter mentioned, for adjectives whose stems end in the 
same letters. The only thing which it is here necessary 
to say besides is, that all adjectives which shall be given in 
the vocabularies with stems ending in o, must be under- 
stood to have another stem, which is not printed, ending in 
a, the former being masculine, the latter being feminine / 
that is, the o-stem is to be used if the noun be masculine, 
and the a-stem if the noun be feminine. 

In the following English exercise, the sentences are just 
the same as those given in Latin in Exercise 14. The 
only difference is, that each noun is now qualified by an 
adjective ; and each adjective must be formed just as if 
it were a noun, so that it shall be found in the same case, 
gender, and number as the noun which follows it. 

15* Note. — Adjectives with i-stems must always h&ve the t changed ^ 
to e when they take the accusative ending m. See § 1. (2). 



EXERCISE 15. 

1. I cultivate the barren garden. 2. You pluck the beautiful flower. 
3. He throws the great stone. 4. I love the wise state. 5. Tou call 
together the foolish multitude. 6. He cheats the kind master. 7. I 
see the fertile country. 8. You frighten the timid girl. 9. He warns 
(his) wicked brother. 10. I undertake the easy thing. 11. You polish 
the valuable stone. 12. He hears the savage shout 13. The fierce 
dog bites the poor beggar. 14. You finish the difficult thing. 15. I 
plough the barren field. 16. You import the valuable food. 

and, et fertile,/erac(»)- 

beautiful, ptdcro- fierce,/eroc(tjh 

barren, sterili- foolish, stulto- 

difflcult, difficili- great, magno- 

eatr, /acitt- kind, btnigno- 
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lose, amitt- valuable, prttib**- 

mild, miti- wicked, improbo- 

poor, pauper- wise, *opte»4(t)- 

' savage, saevo- young, 



timid, timido- 



EXERCISE 16. 



1. Magnus amor stultam animum yincit 2. Ferdx aper timktaa 
capram occidit 3. Res facilis stultum puernin delectat 6. Saevom 
hoetem miles abdurit 6. Mater improba f fliam ezpellit 6. Sapiens 
oonventus sterilem regidnem contemnit 1. Pulcra gloria virum et 
consntem excitat 8. Pauper fagitirus paenolam imittit. 9. Fratrtn 
servat benigna aoror. 10. Eques magnam gloriam reportat 



LESSOR IX. 

So far no verbs have been used except such as are in the 
present imperfect tense ; and it has been seen that nothing 
more was to be done to form them, than merely to add 
the person-endings to the stems of the verbs. 

1 6, But it is of course necessary to be able to assert 
actions as going on in past or future time as well; and 
this difference is expressed in Latin by adding endings to 
the stem of the verb be/ore adding the person-endings. 
The form in which the verb appears when a tense-ending 
has been added, will be called a tense-stem. The follow- 
ing table will exhibit most clearly the mode of forming 
the past imperfect and future tense-stems : 

If the verb-stem ) add, to make the tense-stem of the 

ends in y Pres. imperf. Past imperf. Future imperf. 

a, e, -ba- -b- 

iu,orany > b 

consonant, S Wi * ^ 

At present only the past-imperfect will be introduced. 
As when the past-imperfect tense-stem has been formed, 
all verbs alike end (in that tense) in a, the 1st column of 
person-endings is of course employed. A single example 
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will suffice. From ara-, "plough," we bare the past- 
imperfect tense-stem, araba-, and then, 



!1. arabam, 1 1. arabanrai 

2. arabas, Plur. < 2. arabatis, 

3. arabat ( 3. arabant. 



The following examples will show various modes of 
expression which may in English be used to translate 
the past imperfect tense. 

Stem-letters. Verb-stem. Tense-stem. Persons Singular. Meanings. 

a ambula- ambulalm- 1st. ambulabam, I was walking. 

e dole- doleba- 2d. dolebas, you used to grieve. 

i dormi- dormiSba- 3d. dormiebat, he slept 

U eternu- sternu€ba- 1st. sternuebam, I sneezed, [bUng. 

any cont. trem- tremelMa- 2d. tremebas, you were trem- 

" curr- curr^ba- 3d. currebat, he used to run. 

IT* It will be observed from these examples that 
the past imperfect in Latin is not always represented by 
the same English expressions. In general it is to be em- 
ployed when you wish to express that an action 

was going on, was unfinished, or was 
habitually performed at a past time. 

EXERCISE 17. 

1. I was praising-higbly the general. 2. You used to govern the 
state. 3. The brave army was taking the beautiful island. 4. A swift 
ship carried the infantry. 5. Tou feared the cold wind. 6. The man 
used to praise the powerful chief. *l. The warlike cohort was-making 
a bold attack. 8. The timid bare deceived the dog. 9. All the country 
touched-upon the fertile province. 10. The skilful workman lessened 
the difficulty. 

all, ornni- lessen, minu- 

bold, audac(i)- man (a human being), Jiomon- 

brave, forti- province, provincial 

cold, jrigido- powerful, potently 

deceive, fall- ship, ndvi-, f. 

difficulty, dijfeultat- skilful, perito- 

general, imperdtor- swift, vHdc(i)- 

are, lepoe-, m. (nom. s. lepus). touch-upon, atting- 

heavy, gram- warlike, beUdcoso* 

infantry, peditatu- write, scrib- 
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LESSON X. 
EXERCISE 18. 



If 



1. Audax eqnes stultnm aenatum contemnSbat S. Sapieotem regem 
poeta peritus delectabat. 3. Feracem carapum habebat belliousus ex- 
ercitus. 4. Saevus aper improbam hominem ooridobat. 5. Pater 
benignus sapientem epiatolam scribit 6. Captivus omoem difficultatem 
perrumpebat 7. Arabia feraoem agrom. 8. Ministnim improbam 
monebara. 9. Velocem lintrem impellebaa, 10. Viator graven* paenu- 
lam deponebat 



LESSON X. 

It is expected that by this time masculine and feminine 
noons with consonant-stems present no difficulty to the 
pupil, but that he can decline any one throughout with 
perfect readiness. 

It will be well, if this is the case (no* otherwise), ihat he 
commit to memory the list of endings for nouns with 
i-stems given at page 203; and as soon as these are 
learned the examples of masculine and feminine nouns 
which follow. The same course should be followed in 
this as in the case of consonant-stems : t. €., as soon as the 
given examples are learned, the pupils should be exercised 
upon all nouns or adjectives with i-stems which occur in 
the exercises. This can very soon be done if they are 
allowed at first to have the page with the examples open 
before them. 

We will now speak of the formation of the nominative 
and accusative cases plural : 



18* If the stem add, to make the plural 


end in 


Norn. 


Ace. 


any consonant, 


«•, 


«•, 


Corn, 


-8, 


-•, 


i {changed to e), 


PluraL 


Hi. 








Stem. Norn. 




Acc. 


reg- regCs, 




reg€s. 


die- dies, 




dies. 


gradu- graduS, 




gradus. 


navi- naves, 

2* 




naves. 
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Note. — 1st Of all these nouns the nom. and ace. plur. do not difie>r 
in form ; and therefore these cases can only he distinguished from eacli 
other by the meaning of the sentences in which they occur. 

2d The vowel of t-stems is occasionally seen unaltered in the ace. 
plur., and this form was preferred by the best Latin authors. 

3d. Nouns printed in the vocabularies, like mont(i)-, must be con- 
sidered to have their plural cases formed from the stem monti-. 

All the persons of the verb will now be introduced, 
and the words " we," " ye," " they" need not generally 
be translated. 

EXERCISE 19. 

1. We were fearing the bold conspiracies. 2. Ye stretched the light 
bows. 3. They heard the foolish speech. 4. We praise highly the 
noble consuls. 5. Ye pluck the green fruits. 6. The lying thieves 
seize a large sum-of-money. 7. The base guards deserted the gate. 
8. Ye were selling the fertile field. 9. The powerful kings enrol brave 
armies. 10. You slew (your) kind friend. 

•and, que, enclitic.* lying, menddc{%y 

base, turpi- noble, nobili- 

bow, arcvr seize, rap(i)- 

demand, pose- sell, vend- 

enrol, conscrib- slay, interfic(i)- 

gate, porta- stretch, tend- 

green, viridv- sum-of-money, pecuniar 

light, levir tide, aesiu- 



EXERCISE 20. 

1. Canes lepores excitabant 2. Excitabas omnes equites. 3. Ex- 
citamus bellicosam cohortem. 4. Difficultas excitat virtutem. 5. 
Aestus feraces regiones attingunt 6. Sapientes mores civitates servant 
7. Omnes flores carpebatis. 8. Patres matresque conjurationes time- 
bant 9. Pulcra puella amatores juvenes habebat 10. Mites nutrices 
puerum puellamque ducebant 

* The word enclitic means leaning back, and is applied to some little 
words which are never used at the beginning of a sentence, but always 
attached to some other word. 
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It 



Norn. 

adde y 

change to i, 



to make the plural 



LESSOR XI. 

We have now only to mention the mode of forming the 
nominat. and accus. plural for a-stems and o-etems. 

If the stem 
end in 

a* 

Eiamples — 
Stem. 
puella- 
viro- 



Acc. 
add -8. 



u 



-S. 



Ace. Plur. 
puellas. 
viros. 



Nam. Plur. 
puellae, 
vh% 

19. It will be observed, on comparing this rule with 
that given in the last lesson, that all vowel-stems make 
the accusative plural by adding -8. 

Observe also, that when o-stems take the ending e, 
these two vowels form a diphthong. 



EXERCISE 21. 

I. Careful husbandmen cultivated the beautiful islands. 2. The allies 
embark-on the swift ships. 3. The horses were crossing the broad 
rivers. 4. Recent wrongs were urging-on the soldiers. 5. We were 
catting-away the old bridges. 6. All the boys and girls run-together 
quickly. 7. Lofty mountains surround the fortified cities. 8. Changes 
(say new things) frighten the noble and the rich (men). 9. I bury the 
unfortunate citizens. 10. You feel sharp pains. 



ally, socio- 
broad, lato- 
bury, sepeli- 
careful, alXigcn#iy 
city, wfc(*>, t 
cross, transi- 
cut-away, rescind- 
erriboyrk-on, conscend- 
fed, senti- 
fortified, munlto- 
lofty, celso- 

mountain, mont(iy } m. 
new, novo- 



old, vetes- 
pain, dolor- 

quickly (adverb), eeleriter 
recent, recently 
rich, divet- 
river, amni-, m. 
run-together, concurr- 
sharp, acuto- 
surround, cing- 
sword, gladio-, m. 
unfortunate, misero- 
urge-on, incita- 
wrong (noun), injuria* 
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90. Note. — The verb *-, " go", with all its compounds, such as trmd" 
" go-across," used in this exercise, is irregular in several points. Oo0 
is, that in the past imperfect tense it takes the ending -ba.- instead of 
eba- ; so transir will have its past imperfect tense-stem, transiba-, and 
not transitba-. 

EXERCISE 22. 

1. Nauta frigidoe ventos timet 2. Potentes principes monebamus. 
3. Fortes pedites multos hostes repellebant 4. Novus incola feracem 
regionem amat 5. Nov! incolae feraces agros amabant. 6. Appello 
velocem navem. 7. Munitae urbes omnes impetus sustinent 9. 
Acutos gladids tenebatis. 10. Acuti gladil miseros captivos perterrent 
11. Omnes vias mllites reficiunt 12. Omnes viae novds pontes habent 



LESSON XII. 

In the sixth sentence of Ex. 21, an adverb \* introduced. 
Adverbs are words used to modify the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs beside which they are placed. 
All such words (which, with prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, are called particles in some grammars) are printed 
in the vocabularies without the hyphen (-) after them, 
to indicate that their form is never changed. It is best 
now to attend to the general rule of their formation. 
Generally, 

91. Adjective-stems are formed into adverbs by 
ending in O, changing O to €. 

" " i, adding ter. 

" " consonants, adding iter or er. 

Thus, 

lato-, broody makes late, broadly. 
prudent-, prudent, " priidenter, prudently. 

suavi-, sweet, " suaviter, sweetly. 

felic-, happy, " feliciter, happily. 

It must be remembered that these are only the general 
rules of the formation of adverbs. There are many which 
are not derived from adjectives at all, and others again 
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which are formed from adjectives in a different way. 
Bat this will present no difficulty, for words of this sort 
will always be given in the vocabularies. 



EXERCISE 23. 

L AH the charioteers immediately urged on the hones. 2. Many 
women hasten to-the-same-place. 3. The thoughtless king foolishly 
let-go the hostages. 4. Ye cultivate the fertile fields far-and-wide. 
*• The bold enemy (pi) fight bravely. 6. The unfortunate sailors 
ttgoij repaired the ship. 7. 1 soon assist the wounded man. 8. The 
soldiers take the fortified city with-difficulty. 9. Idle messengers 
never make-haste. 10. Ye compose verses beautifully. 

assist, juva- idle, ignavo- 

beautifully, prdcre, IcLqo, dlmitt- 

bravely, fortiter. never, nunquam. 

charioteer, auriga- soon, cito. 

eagerly, cupide. to-the-same-place, ettdem. 

far-and-wide, latk thoughtless, imprudent^ 

foolishly, shite. with difficulty, aegri. 

hasten, propera- wounded, daucio- 
immediately, statim. 



EXERCISE 24. 

1. Yeloces capri lupos aegre fugiunt 2. Ignavl servT cupide aufu- 
giebant 3. Novam Untrem cito rapimus. 4. Doceo ignavum puerura. 
6. Atrocem imperatOrem nunquam times, 6. Res periculosae divites 
statim terrent. 7. Clamor imprudentem dvem.permovet 8. Miserum 
captivum stulte monebas. 9. Faber sapiens fHium fQiamque aegrd 
docebat. 10. Magnae injuriae omnes viatores terrent 

Note. — It is expected, that by this time the pupils are able to de- 
cline with facility any noun with a consonant-stem or an i-stem. And 
they should also be able to conjugate, without hesitation, the two tenses 
of the verb hitherto explained, from stems ending in any letter. 
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LESSON XIII. 

Pupils should now commit to memory the table of the 
endings of nouns with a-stems {the first declension), and 
the example given of it at page 205 ; and they should as 
soon as possible be made to decline all nouns of this class 
which occur in the exercises, as well as those of the 
third declension. It should be pointed out that feminine 
adjectives, ending in a, have the same declension precisely. 



EXERCISE 25. 

1. The weary citizens lay aside (their) gowns. 2. The active maid- 
servants draw water. 3. The savage guards quickly bind the un- 
fortunate prisoner. 4. We were propping-up the falling house. 6. 
Ye mend the old clothes. 6. All the soldiers leaped-down at once. 
1. I come to (ad) the city. 8. You bury the unfortunate commander 
by-night. 9. The priest gladly hears the wise speech. 10. The eagles 
were flying-together from all sides. 



active, gnavo- 


fly-together, convola- 


at once (together), simui 


gladly, libenter. 


bind, vinci- 


gown, toga- 


by night, noctu. 


leap down, desili- 


clothes, vesti-,f. 


maid-servant, famula- 


commander, praefecto- 


mend, resarci- 


draw (as water), hauri- 


no one, ntmon- 


eagle, aquila- 


prop up, fulci- 


falling, caduco- 


weary, /ewo- 


from all sides, undique. 




EXERCISE 


26. 



1. Veterem turrim celeriter fulcls. 2. Nemo novam togam resarcit 
3. Dives pastor benignum amicum sepeliebat. 4. Collaudo fortem 
imperfitdrem. 5. Omnes agroa late arfts. 6. Improbum captivuin 
damn&batis. 7. Turpes sen&tores miseram multitudinem fallunt 8. 
Leporem velocem capit canis. 9. Recentes injuria© fortem principem 
permovent 10. Flos caducus doldrem excitftbat 
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LESSOR XI?. 

99, We bare now spoken of the mode of forming" the 
nominative and accusative cases of all nouns, masculine 
tub feminine. It remains to give the modes of forming 
the same cases for neuter nouns. And it must be observed, 
that in all neuter nouns the nom and ACC. sing. 

do not diflfer in form, nor do the nom. and 
tec, plur. differ in form. It is thought best to 

exhibit in one view all the rules for the formation of these 
cases of neuter nouns, though examples will be introduced 
separately in the exercises. 



93* Neuter-Stems form their nom. and ace. sing, and their nom. 
and ace. plur. by making the changes and additions which in the an- 
nexed table are stated opposite to the stem-letters. 





to make the 


nom. 


to make the nom. 


Stem-letters. 


and ace. sing. 


and ace. plur. 




change 


add 


change add 


1 +, 


ton, 


■a. 


O to a, nothing, 


2.1, 


toe, 


nothing. 


nothing a, 


a et\ os, 


ft> us, 


it 


• tor, " 


4. &.1, ftr, 


to al, ar, 


it 


nothing, u 


5. d, t, 11, FT, SS, 


drop last letter, 


it 


u u 


6. any thing else, 


nothing, 


«i 


U ti 




EXAMPLES. 




Neuter Stems. 


Nom. and Ace. 


Sing. 


Nom. and Ace. Plur 


1. regno- 


regnum, 




regna. 


2. gravi- 


grave, 




gravia. 


3. ones- 


onus, 




onera. 


4. calcar(i)- 


calcar, 




calcaria. 


5. cord- oss- 


cor, os, 




corda, ossa. 


6. fulgur- 


fulgur, 




fulgura. 



Note, — 1st. In all neater noons the nom. and ace. plur. end in a. 

2d. As it was seen in § 5 that the e in words like mllet-fa changed 
to i when any ending, making a new syllable, is added, so, words ending 
in en change the e to i, under the same circumstances : thus, fl Omen- 
makes nom. plur. flumina ; so also, caput- makes nom. plur. capita 

3d. The four words, femor-, jeoor-, ebor-, robor-, like nouns in the 
3d class, change o to t» in the nom. sing. 
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In the next exercise, no neater words will be intro- 
duced, except such as end in o-, making class 1st in the 
above table. 

EXERCISE 2T. 

1. The fortified town easily keeps-off the enemy (j>l). 2. 1 see the 
dangerous conflagration. 3. You mix the new wines. 4. We fear the 
savage battle. 5. Ye hold many kingdoms. 6. The sharp missiles 
alarm the soldiers. 7. Long-enduring joy kept possession of the mind. 
8. The black herd immediately devoured the fodder. 

battle, prodio-, n. keep-off, prohibe- 

black, nigro- keep-possession of, obtine- 

conflagration, incendio-, n. kingdom, regno-, n. 

devour, vora- missile, telo- % n. 

easily, fizcile. long-enduring, diQtumo- 

fodder, pabukh, n. mix, misce- 

holdj tene- town, oppido-,TL 

joy, gaudio-, n. wine, vino-, n. 

EXERCISE 28. 

1. Acutum telum audAcem aungara vulnerat 2. Magnum incen- 
dium miseras mulieres terret 3. Nova gaudia juvenem animum ex- 
citant 4. Nigrum armentum campum latum percurrebat. 6. Magna 
armenta alo. 6. Difficilem rem celeriter conficio. 7. Pater benignus 
puerum amabat. 8. Parva oppida imperator et mflitfc servftbant. 



LESSON XV. 

By looking back to § 15, it will be seen that the Ai tare 
tense-stem is made in two ways, which may be thus 
briefly represented : 

J5££m take Ae endmg 

a, e, -to- Call this the h-futwe. 

i, u, or a consonant, e- Call this the e-future. 

Note. — 1st. The to-future, as ending in a consonant, o f cou rse takes 
the person-endings given in the second column in Lesson YIL 

2d. The e-future takes the person-endings given in the first col- 
umn. 
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3d. The tense-ending e is changed to a in the 1st person sing. 
SB4L The verb *-, "go," and all its compounds, takes the b-future. 
3t&. The verb da-, ''give," keeps tlie vowel short before all syl- 
labic endings. 



11. I 

ing. \1.T 

(3. B 

Ira-. \ 2. 
(3. 



EXAMPLES. 

2d. Cory'. 4th. Conj. 3d Conj. 

mone- audi- rou:- i-, "go," 

monGbo, audiam, regam, Ibo, 

monC'bis, audif**, reg«"s, Ibis, 

monebit; audiet; regct: Ibit; 
We shall, am&bimus, monebimus, audiOmus, regf'inus, Ibimus, 

You will, amabitis, monebitis, audif'tin, regtftis, ibitia, 

They will, amabunt. monebunt. audient. regent ibunL 



1st Conj. 
ama- 
shaU, am&bo, 
Thou wilt, amabis, 
Be will ; amflbit; 



The pupils had best now commit to memory the end- 
ings of the second declension (o-stems), and the examples 
given therewith on p. 206. As we have now spoken of neu- 
ter nouns of this declension, it will be well to call atten- 
tion to the declension of the adjective at page 206, wliich 
presents the neuter forms, as well as the masculine. It is 
recommended that, as a general rule, boys be required to 
decline an adjective only in the gender in which it is used 
at the time, though they should of course be able to give 
all the forms together. 



EXERCISE 29. 

1. The kind master will gladly undertake the business. 2. I will 
finish the new buildings. 3. You will seize the wooden shield. 4. 
"We will quickly buy-up the ripe corn. 5. The conquered allies will 
fear the adverse javelins. 6. Te will preserve (your) allies and the for- 
tified town. 7. I will give the signal, and will lead-up the auxiliary- 
forces. 8. Gold and silver will not procure happiness. 



adverse, adverso- 
auxiliary forces, auxilio-, n. (pL) 
building, aediftcio-, n. 
business, negotio-, n. 
buy-up, coem- 
corn, frumento- 
conquered, victo- 
give, da- 
gold, auro-, n. 
3 



javelin, pllo-, n. 
lead-up, adduc- 
not, ndn. 
procure, para- 
ripe, maturo- 
signal, signo-, n. 
silver, argento- 
shield, scute-, n. 
wooden, ligneo- 
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EXERCISE 30. 

1. AtrdcSs canes armentum prohibebunt 2. Dives rex oppkhm 
ornabit 3. Adversa proelia imperatdrem perterrent 4. Improbum 
captivum interficiam. 5. Praefectus multa anxilia addueet 6. Frater 
ignavus nunquam negotium conficiet. 7. Militea feasi scuta et pHa 
deponebant 8. Graves lapides pastor dejioit 



LESSON XVI. 

In the following exercises neuter nouns with i-stems 
will be introduced, forming the second of the classes 
given in Lesson XIV. Neuter adjectives with consonant- 
stems will be also used : and in regard to these it is to be 
particularly noted that they take the ending * in the nom. 
and ace. sing, neuter, just as the nom. sing. mas. does. 
As nouns with consonant and with i-stems have been 
already learned by heart, it will be well that now the 
adjectives given at page 202, as examples of the com- 
plete declension of these stems should be committed to 
memory. 

EXERCISE 31. 

1. The thin net will shut in all the birds. 2. The wide sheepfolds 
will confine the sheep. 3. The sweet wine hardly filled the cask. 4. 
The wise plan will charm the unfortunate common-people. 5. The calm 
sea will again allure the travellers. 6. A soft couch will support the 
weary woman. 7. A great multitude quickly fills all the seats. 8. The 
messenger undertakes the disgraceful business. 

again, rursus. plan, conditio-, n. 

atiwre, allic(i)- reward, praemio-, n. 

bird, avi-, f. sea, mari-, n. 

calm, placido- seat, sedUi-, n. 

cask, cado-, m. sheep, ovi~, f. 

couch, cublli-, n. sheepfold, ovili-, n. 

faithful, fideli- shut-in, includ- • 

fill, comple- similar, simiip- 

hardly, scarcely, vix. soft, molli- 

meadow, prato-, n. sweet, sttdvi- 

net, rtti-, n. thin, ienui- 



m 
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EXERCISE 32. 

I. Kdelia oonsilia audio. 2. Difficilia negotia confictebam. 3. 

Salvia vina hauriam. 1. Ferox consilium proponis. 6. Chile novum 

veodgbas. 6. Simile praemium contemnes. 7. A via tenue rete videt. 

8. Acutum pilum impetam prohibebat 9. Agricola matOrum frutnen- 

tam hatehat. 10. Pretiosa praemia dabamus. 11. Mollia cubQia 

omabfttis. 12. Feracia prftta cives ar&bant. 




X?II. 



In the following exercises, neuter nouns in es or o*, will 
be introduced, which constitute the 3d class in the table 
given in Lesson XIV. Their complete declension can now 
be learned as given at page 202. 

EXERCISE 33. 

1. The heavy load will weary the beast-of-burden. 2. The lieuten- 
ants and centurions were eagerly hastening the works. 3. The old 
wound again torments the unfortunate beggar. 4. The waves soon 
wear away the soft shore. 6. Food nourishes the body. 6. The 
hungry sailors will at-once tear-off the hard hides. 7. The huge weight 
presses down the light ship. 8. Faithful citizens always keep a treaty. 



at once, statim. 
beast-of-burden, jQmmtch 
body, corpoo- 
centurion, cenktrid*- 
hard\duro- 
hastcn, matura- 
hide, tcrgos- 
huge, ingeni(%y 
hungry, jijUno- 
lieutenant, ligdto- 
load, ones- 
iwuritth,2l- 



press dawn, dfiprim- 
shore, litos- 
tear-offy derip(i)- 
torment, crucia- 
treaty, foedes- 
wave, fluctu- 
wear away, atter- 
weary, fatiga- 
weight, pondes- 
work, ope8- 
wound, vulnes- 



EXERCISE 34. 



1. Jumentum gravia pondera aegre portabit. 2. DDigentes fabri 
magnum opus cito conficiebant. 8. Multae aves lltus petent 4. Ve- 
tera foedera injuriam vetabant 5. Fortes colonl novas terras statim 
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petunt. 6. Nemo magnum onus libenter port&bik 7. Miilta tergon 
coemo. 8. Rex omne frumentum coemet, et fortes mllites conscribet 
9. Turpe vulnus ignavus miles accipit. 10. Miserum corpus acutus 
gladius vulnehibat 11. Imprudens consilium stultum centurionem 
fallebat. 12. Ingentia onera vix sustinebimus. 



LESSON XVIII. 

In the following exercises fffiiter nouns will be intro- 
duced belonging to the 4th, 5th and 6th classes, as given 
in Lesson XI vT See also the notes in that lesson. The 
declension of the other neuter nouns given at page 202 
can now be learned by heart. 

EXERCISE 35. 

1. The sharp spur wounds the side. 2. The horse-soldier lays-aside 
(his) spurs. 3. We will pay all the tax every year. 4. The bold king 
seized the valuable taxes. 5. The fortunate conquerors shall eat corn 
and honey. 6. The faithful heart cultivates honor. 7. Severe pains 
were attacking the knees. 8. I will bury the corpse in the morning. 

attack, invad- in the morning, mane. 

bee, api-, f. * knee, genu-, n. 

contest, certdmen- pay, pend- 

corn, farr-, n. river, fiumen- 

corpse, cadaver-, n. severe, gravir 

eat, ed- side, laies- 

every year, quotannls. spur, calcarQ)-, n. 

fortunate, fihcffr strength, rdbor-, xw 

grass, grdmen- tax, vecilgdl(i)-, n. 

heart, cord-, n. thigh, femor-, n. 

honey, mell-, n. threshold, llmen- 

honor, honestdt- war, hello-, n. 

EXERCISE 36. 

1. frigrae ov6s omne gramen celeriter edent. 2. Ferdx bellum im- 
perator suscipit. 3. Misera femora robur amittunt. 4. Felix perftiga 
vetus llmen libenter transit. 5. Grave vectlgal aegrg pendetis. 6. 
Jejunum armentum viride gramen cupide edebat. 7. Molle cubile 
fessum latus fulcit. 8. Ingens Admen omnes pontes deripit. 9. Suave 
mel apes reportant 10. Magnum gaudium corda complebit. 
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LESSON XIX. 

Compare the sentences — 

1. The slave kills the master. Semis dominum occldit. 

2. The slave runs. Servus currit. 

S86. Verbs like that in the second sentence, since they 
do not speak of an action as directed towards an object, 
and do not therefore admit an accusative case after them, 
are called Intransitive verbs, while verbs, like that 
in the first sentence, which have been almost wholly em- 
ployed hitherto, are called Transitive verbs. 

If intransitive verbs are connected with an accusative 
case, it must be generally by the help of a preposition. 

37. Prepositions are undeclined words (or par- 
ticles), the primary use of which was to express the rela- 
tive positions of things in space ; for example : . in the 
sentences, "the bird is upon the branch :" " he goes into 
the wood :" " the boy sleeps on the grass :" the words 
upon, into, on, are prepositions. 

In Latin, prepositions are only followed by nouns in 
either the accusative or ablative case. At present we 
shall only give the principal ones which are followed by 
an accusative case. 

ad, to. ob (towards), on account of. 

ante, before. per, through, across. 

apud, near. post, after. 

circum, round. praeter, beside, beyond. 

contra, (facing), against, sub, under. 

erga, towards. supra, above. 

in, into, against. trans, across. 

inter, between, among. ultra, beyond. 

Note. — 1st. Some of these are the same as some of the prefixes 
given in Lesson VI. 

2d. It has been said that the above prepositions are followed by an 
accusative case : and it may generally easily be seen that, when so used, 
the accusative case has the same kind of meaning as it has always had 
in the preceding exercises: viz., that of being tlieobjtct or end of action 
or motion. 

3* 
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EXERCISE 3Y. 

1. I come to the city. 2. You go-acrosthe broad river to the fortified 
town. 3. The base deserter flees-away into the thick wood. 4. The 
unfortunate boy falls-down into the lake. 5. We will dig a deep ditch 
around the camp. 6. Ye were carrying the fodder across the wide 
plain. 1. The general sends the conquered enemy (pi.) under the yoke. 
8. The commander led (his) army beyond the mountain. 

camp, castro-j n. plur. run, curr- 

deop, alio- thick, denso- 

dig. fod(i)- wood, silva- 

ditch, fossa- wide, Idto- 

f all-down, decid- joke,jugo; n. 
lake, lacu- 

EXERCISE 38. 

1. Imperfitor mllites in durum bellum dQcit 2. Hosted impetum 
contra densos ordines acriter faciunt. 3. Navem ad lltus appellebam. 
4. Timida avis in silvam evolat. 5. Gn&vus faber difficilia opera cito 
conficiet 6. Veldx equus per agros currit. 7. Acuta calcaria equum 
in hostem iucitant 8. Magistrum in viam devoco. 



LESSON XX. 

In all the preceding exercises the nominative and the 
accusative cases of the noun have been the only ones 
used. Those exercises ought to have taught the pupils 
distinctly and unmistakably that 

98. (1) The nominative case with an active verb ex- 
presses the doer of the action described by the verb y it is 
always either the subject of the sentence (that about which 
the assertion is made), or some word in agreement with 
the subject. 

(2) The accusative case is used in general to express 
that which is the object of an action, or that toward 
which some motion is directed. 

4 Let these two principles be firmly fixed in the memory 
and understanding before proceeding further. 



r\ 
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89. Let this role also be learnt. Motion to towns or 

small islands, and also motion homeward (domu-), or to 

the country (rus-), is expressed by putting the proper 

names of towns or small islands, or the words domu- and 

rus-, in :the accusative case without a preposition. As, 

Regulus Carthaginem redit. Regulus returns to Car- 
thage. 

Tbant domum capellae. The she-goats were going 
home. 

30. Some verbs, moreover, which signify " asking," 
"teaching," "concealing," are followed by two accusatives, 
one expressing the person and the other the thing. As, 

Pacem te poscimus omnes. We aU beg peace of you. 
Docebo puernmillamartem. Twill teach the boy that art. 
Iter omnes celat. He conceals the road from aU. 



EXERCISE 39. 

1. All the soldiers will return to Rome. 2. The ambassadors has 
tened to Carthage. 3. The master taught the boys grammar. 4. The 
ambassadors demanded-back the image from-the-praetor. 6. Caesar 
every-day (quofidti) kept-calling-for (Jldgita-) corn from-the-Aedui. 6. 
Caesar conceals all (his) plans from-the-enemy (pi). 

Aedui, Aeduo- image, rimtddcm-, n. 

ask, roga- master, magistro- 

Carthage, Carthagcn-, f. mind, ment(i)-, t 

conceal, cela- return, redi- 

oountry,rfi*-, n. praetor, praetor- 

dernandrback, repose- Saguntum, Sagmto-, n. 
grammar, grammatica- 

EXERCISE 40. 

1. Imperator Romam legatds mittit 2. Consul praetorem sententiam 
rogfibit. 2. Improbus homo rus avolat 4. Multi philosophl nunquam 
domum revenient. 5. Deum rogat bonam mentem. 6. Rfis Rdmanas 
amicum non celabat 7. Pater multas res utiles f ilium doofcbit S. 
Hannibal Saguntum magnas copula dQcit. 
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LESSON XXI. 

The next case to be treated of is the genitive. 

31* The genitive case in its primary meaning appears 
to have denoted the source from which something comes: 
this notion is very commonly expressed in English by the 
preposition of as in the words " by order of the king," 
which implies that the order proceeded from the king ; 
and the word " of" so often expresses the meaning of the 
genitive case that it is said in many grammars to be the 
sign of the genitive case. It will be best, however, to 
get such a clear notion of the general use of the genitive 
case as may enable us to decide when it is proper to em- 
ploy it, without regard to the particular preposition 
which may happen to be used in the English. 

32. The commonest use of the genitive case is to 

limit the meaning of a noun or adjec- 
tive. For example, compare the following sentences : 
44 The soldiers fight bravely :" "The soldiers of the tenth 
legion fight bravely." It is clear that the word " soldiers " 
is used in a narrower sense, is more limited or confined 
in its application, in the second sentence than it is in the 
first. 

This limitation is generally effected by mentioning— 

CaU these, the 
33. 1. What is productive of the limited noun, subjective genitive. 



34.2. " the object of " 

35. 3. " inclusive of " 


" objective " 
" inclusive " 


36. 4. •' the possessor of " 

37. 5. 4< connected with " 
3§. 6. " descriptive of " 


" possessive " 
" conjunctive " 
" descriptive " 


Thus, in the following sentences we have 


1. The command of the king, 

2. The love of virtue, 

3. A part of the night, 

4. The boy's book, 

5. Caesar's father, 


the subjective genitive, 
the objective " 
the inclusive " 
the possessive " 
the conjunctive " 


6. A man of virtue, 


the descriptive " 
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39. Note. — The subjective and objective genitives may be mort 
readily distinguished by supposing the limited noun to be changed to Vie 
corresponding verb, and then seeing whether the word in the genitive 
would stand as the subject or as the object of it ; for example: 

(I.) " The command of the king* 1 becomes " the king commands.' 1 
(2.) " The love of virtue" becomes " I love virtue." 

40* It must be observed particularly that the descriptive genitive 
in Latin can never be employed unless an adjective is joined with it; 
thus, we cannot say "homo virtutis," though we can say " homo magmas 
viri&tts." 

As it is very important that this lesson should be well understood, 
no exercise will be here given; but it is recommended that the 
teacher should avail himself of the examples given in the subsequent 
English exercises to impress firmly on his pupils' minds the general use 
of the genitive case, and the distinctions in the mode in which the 
limitation is effected. Time spent on this and on still further enforcing 
the fundamental uses of the nominative and accusative cases, as «tated 
in the preceding lesson, will, it is firmly believed, be employed in the 
best possible way. Of course it is not intended that the above distinc- 
tions will meet every case, but only that in most of the sentences here- 
after given one or other of them will be clearly applicable. 



LESSON XXII. 

The rules for forming the genitive case singular and 
plural are presented here in one view : but it is not ne- 
cessary that they should all be learned at once, as exer- 
cises will be given upon them separately. 



Stems ending in 


Declension 
given in 


as 

to form the genitive case 




grammars. Singular. 


Plural 


l. any consonant, 


3d. 


add is, 


add um. 


2. i, 


3d. 


" «, 


t< «( 


3. U, 


4th. 


" -», 


(i tt 


4. €, 


5th. 


" I, 


" -rum 


5. O, 


2d. 


change to f , 


it u 


6. a, 


1st 


add e, making a 
[diphthong. 


u u 



In the present lesson no genitive cases will be intro- 
duced but those made on consonant-stems, which form 
the first of the classes given in the above table. 
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LESSON XXIT. 

In the following exercises genitive cases will be intro- 
duced made upon w-stems, forming the third of the classes 
given in the table in Lesson XXII. 

Note. — The two stems gru-, " a crane," and su- % " a boar," or " a sow," 
are declined like the consonant or third declension, and therefore make 
the gen. sing. u gruis," " suis." Also, anu-, " old- woman," has sometimes 
" anuis" instead of '* anus." 

Let the declension of a neuter noun in u, given at page 
207, be now learned. 

EXERCISE 45. 

1. The wagons will carry the wounded-men and the baggage of the 
brave army at-the-same-time. 2. The quickness of the disgraceful re- 
treat wearies the horses and oxen. 3. I was waiting-tor the result of 
the bold attempt 4. We feared the greatness of the waves and tem- 
pests. 5. You gladly assisted the daughters of the magistrate. 6. The 
size of the horns of the animal will astonish the hunter. 7. The chiefs 
of the senate, not (being) ignorant of the result of the contest, feared 
the tribunes of the common-people. 8. I secretly open all the gates of 
the house. 

astonish, stupefac(i)- ox, 6ov-, c., n. s. bos. 

attempt, conatw- prayer, prec-, f- 

baggage, impedimenta- ql. result, evcntu- 

cavalry, equiidtu- retreat, receptu- 

greatness, magnitadon- secretly, clam. 

harbor, porta- size, amplitudon- 

horn, cornu-y n. tempest, tempestdt- 

hunter, vendtor- tribune, tribuno- 

ignorant, igndro- wounded-man, vtUnerdto- 
magistrate, magistrate 



EXERCISE 46. 

1. Adventus exercitus spem fortis regis augebat 2. Omnes ordines 
peditatus statim mittam. 3. Ob magnitudinem aestuum lltora vltabas 
4. Preces senStus potentem equitatQs praefectum vix permovebunt. 
6. Post mortem magistrates omnes incolae donium vfttis petunt 6. 
Paucitas portuum navigationem impediebat. 7. Cornua animalis vena- 
torem vulnerant. 8. Difficultas confttus liberos latronis deterrebat 
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LESSOR XXT. 

In the following exercises genitive cases made upon £- 
stems* will be introduced, forming the 4th of the clashes 
given in Lesson XXEL It will be worth while now for 
the pupils to learn by heart the endings of the d-declen- 
sion(the 5th) and the example of it, as given at page 207. 
When this is thoroughly learned, all the declensions of 
nouns and adjectives should be kept in constant practice, 
that the connection between the stem-letter and a partic- 
ular mode of declension may be printed indelibly on the 
memory. 

EXERCISE 4T. 

!• The companions of the fortunate merchant will not observe- 
wioroughly the similarity of the thing. 2. The fear of destruction 
te^possession-of the woman's mind. 3. The appearance of the array- 
s-battle-array alarms the barbarians. 4. Idle boys let-slip much of 
toe day. 5. Little of hope remains (superest). 6. I shall at-length re- 
ceive the reward of fidelity. 7. The wise man examines carefully the 
JUfoit of things. 8. Delay of few days destroys the hope of victory. 

appearance, speete- fidelity, fidi- 

army-in-battle-array, ac&- let-slip, oinitt- 

barbarian, barbaro-, m. little, paulo-, n. 

carefully, dlligenter. merchant, mercat&r- 

day, die-, m., also, £ in sing. much, multo-, n. 

delay, mora- nature, ndtura- 

destroy, perd- observe-thoroughly, perspic(i)- 

destmction, pernicie^ . similarity, simtiitQdon- 

examine, explore- take-possession-qf, occupa- 

few, pauco- # victory, victOria- 

Note. — The two words rl- and dii- are the only ones of this declen- 
sion which are commonly used in the genitive pluraL 

EXERCISE 48. 

I. Ttei audatia uxdrem fratris stupefaciet. 2. Perniciel timcrem 
clamor multitudinis auget. 3. Similis rerum species animum bominis 

* "Words with e-stems have the stem-vowel marked long. It is al- 
ways long, except (perhaps) in the ace. sing., and sometimes in the gen. 
and dot sing, of the words spl-, " hope," ri-, " thing," ,/kfe-, "faith." 
4 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

As this will be the last lesson in which the only cases 
introduced are the nominative, the accusative, and the 
genitive, it is particularly desirable that teachers should 
avail themselves of every means of ascertaining whether 
their pupils thoroughly understand the various uses of 
these cases heretofore explained, before they allow them 
to proceed to sentences which are rendered more complex 
by the introduction of another case. 

EXERCISE 63. 

1. By-order (jussa) of the consul, I was leading a large part of the 
army through the defile. 2. An orator of singular eloquence will plead 
the cause of the wretched prisoners. 3. Cicero's daughter will go to-the- 
country to-morrow. 4. The robbers carry-off the riches of the avaricious 
citizen. 5. Love of glory rouses orators and poets. 6. A mind con- 
scious of right never fears. 

ability, ingenio-, n. pass, transig- 

avaricious, avaro- public, publico- 

carry-off, abrip(i)- the rest, reliquo-, n 

change, muta- right, recto-, n. 

conscious, conscio- shape, figftra- 

defile, augustia-, pL singular, singtddri- 

fifteen, quindecim, indecL skilled, perlto- 

foot, ped-, m., n. s. pis. sleepless, insomni- 

form, forma- surpassing, exceUent(i)- 

generally, plSrumque. thirty, trlgirda, indecL 

life, vita- vigorous, Qcrir 
mistress, domindlrlc- 

EXER&SE 54. 

■ 

1. Omnium animSlium formam vincit hominis figura. 2. Vir excellen- 
tis ingenil puerds regis grammaticam docet. 3. Agricola sapiens, rel 
publicae peritus, Rdmanum exercitum servat 4. FortQna rerum domi 
nfttrlx vitas hominum plerumque miitat. 5. Pompeii filius acre 
bellum contra inimlcos patris fortiter gerSbat. 6. Reliquum noctis 
milites transigebant insomues. 7. Caesar Aeduos fi&git&bat frumentum 
triginta difirum. 8. Mflites decimae legionis fossam quindecim pedum 
tandem perficient. 
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LESSOR XXIX. 

We now come to treat of the dative case. 

In many grammars the English prepositions " to" and 
"for" are said to be the signs of the dative case. But 
as there are very many instances in which it is proper 
to employ those words, where the English could not be 
translated by the dative case in Latin, it will be best here, 
as we did with the genitive, to ascertain the primitive 
meaning of the dative case, and then to exhibit its com- 
monest uses. 

44. An examination of the Latin and kindred lan- 
guages shows that the primary use of the dative case 

was to express rest at a place, or nearness to a 

place. This meaning is apparent in many instances, as 

will be seen below. But the derived meanings are much 

the most common. The connection of these derived 

meanings with the primitive one will be clear from the 

consideration that in general thing's do not aflfect 

as for good or ill, unless they are 
brought, in some sense, into near con- 
nection With US. We find accordingly that nearly 

always this notion of being affected either Air 

good or ill is expressed by putting the noun denot- 
ing the person or thing so affected, into the dative case. 

The following are instances in which the dative case 
would be proper in Latin. 



(1.) I remain at Rome, manea Rdmae* 

(2.) I do good to the soldier, mllitl tenefacio. 

(3.) The wind hurts the tree, ventus arbofl nocet 

(4.) I give the money to the boy, do puerd pecuniam. 

49. * That R&mae is here the dative or locative is admitted by the best 
authorities. See Anthon's edition of Zumpt's Grammar, p. 287 ; An- 
drews and Stoddard's Grammar (1857), p. 221 ; Key's Grammar (1858), 
p. 183; Donaldson's Latin Grammar, p. 124; Varronianus, p. 282. 

The forms Tarenti, Lesbl, etc., are really remnants of an old dative 
or locative, TarerUoi^ Lesboi. Compare the Greek use of the locative, 

4* 
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The following names are convenient to express each of 
these: 

45* .) The dative of place, or dativns loci. 

46. (2.) The dative of advantage, or datlVUS commodl. 
47* (3.) The dative of disadvantage, or dativus incommodl 
4§. (4.) The dative of transmission, or dativu§ transmission!*. 

The three last may perhaps be expressed sufficiently 
by calling each of them a Dative of interest. 

As was done in treating of the genitive, exercises will 
be omitted in this lesson, to give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity of impressing the above principles and distinctions 
upon the understanding of his pupils. It will be ob- 
served in the third of the above instances that the dative 
case is often proper in Latin where the English idiom 
uses a regular transitive verb, and therefore employs no 
preposition. The verbs which require a dative case in 
Latin, while the corresponding English ones take the 
accusative, will be marked in the vocabularies by the syl- 
lable " datP printed after them. Sometimes, it will be 
observed, Latin verbs take a dative and an accusative 
case at the same time : these, of course, are all transitive 
verbs, which take their object, as usual, in the accusative 
case, but require a dative case also in one of the senses 
given above. 

It is hoped that teachers will use the ensuing English 
exercises to impress these facts and distinctions on the 
minds of their pupils, before they have to write any sen- 
tences. 

olicoi, "at home," with the regular and more recent dative, olicy. 
We find, moreover, Tyro, "at Tyre," in Virg. Aen. IV., 36 (Wagner), 
and Lavlnio, "at Lavinium," in Liv. V., 52 (Alschefski). Aiid in the 
Sd declension there is no doubt that the forms Carthagini, Tiburi, etc^ 
are proper, though they were shortened by the poets. We have Tibwrl 
in Cic. ad Att. XVI., 3, 1, (Nobbe). Of course in the same way, doml, 
humly mlliiiae, rur\ belli, are locatives ; and as we have seen above thai 
we find the regular dative form for the locative, so good MSS. give 
alifriae domul in Cic. Tusc. I. 22, 51., though Orelli reads doml. There 
are many other instances of so-called genitives, which are best explained 
as locatives. 



£. 
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LESSOR XXX. 

The following table presents the modes of forming 
the dative case singular and plural for nouns of various 

stems. 

For Stems • Declension as given to make the dative 

ending in in the Grammars. Singular. PluraL 

M any consonant, 3d. add i, add Ibm 

[2. M, 4tb. " " " bnt 

(3.) ^ 6th. " " " " 

i, 3d. lengthen I, " " 

o, 2d. " O, change to is. 

a, 1st add €, making a " " 

Kotbl— In das&(2), the ti of the stem is generally changed to i before 
the ending bus 

In the following exercises nouns of the first three classes 
°f the above table will be introduced. 



EXERCISE 55. 

1. We were selling bread and eggs to the traveller. 2. I gladly 
grant the remaining part of the village to the army. 3. The wise mer- 
chant persuades the king. 4. The violence of the storm is injurious to 
the flowers. 5. We will set-over the affair the skilful workman. 6. 
The cruel conqueror of the state did not spare the multitude of women 
and children. 7. The faithless deserter will favor the attempts of the 
enemy. 8. The joyful multitude gives thanks to the merciful magis- 
trate. 

be injurious to, noce-, dot. merciful, clementfiy- 

bread, pdni-, m. persuade, persuade-, dot 

cruel, crudslx- set-over, praefic(i)-, dot 

egg, dvo-, n. spare, pare-, dot 

favor, fave-, dot thanks, gratia-, plur. 

grant, conced-, violence, vw(i)-, £ n. s. vis.* 

give (as thanks), ag-, village, vlco-, m. 

* The stem of this word is probably that given in the text, though 
the singular is inflected as if from vl-. 
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EXERCISE 56. * 

1. Ferdci victor! ndn favSmua. 2. MultitudinI captivorum libert&- 
lem concedemus. 3. Sapiens princeps senatui facile persuadsbit 4. 
Veteri arbori ventl et imbres nocebant. 6. ExercituI sociorum panem 
et vlnum dabimus. 6. Sacerdotibus gratias ag£bam. 1. Ferocibus 
gentibus rex magistr&tum statim praeficit 8. AudacI exploratorl 
parco. 



LESSON XXXI. 

In the following exercises examples of the dative made 
upon t-stems will be introduced. These form the 4th 
class given in Lesson XXX. x 



EXERCISE 5T. 

1. Tou resisted the brave citizen boldly. 2. The wise inhabitants 
favored the useful thing. 3. Ye will give great rewards to-the-brave 
citizen. 4. The prudent consul carefully provides-for all the events of 
a long war. 5. Our enemies cruelly betray the deserter to-the-power- 
ful magistrate. 6. I will put-forth a new plan to-the-citizen. 7. 
Thieves generally prefer nights to-days. 8. The joyful girl will give 
water to-the-birds. 

betray, prod- prudent, prudent(i)- 

night, noctfi)-, £ resist, resist-, dat 

prefer, antepon-, dat sad, tristi- 

providefor, prospic(i)-, dat useful, utili- 



EXERCISE 68. 

1. Tristi patri f Ilius crudelis n5n prospicit. 2. Forti cohorts mollia 
cubflia incolae sternunt. 3. Honestae morti turpitudinem n6n antepd- 
nCbat. 4. Saevi lupl ovilibus nocent. 6. Densum nemus avibus amplam 
domum praebet. 6. ClassI Romanorum hiems valde nocfcbat. 1. Cas- 
tra hostibus turpiter prod&s. 8. Civibus omnia frumenta vendimus. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

In the following exercises dative cases made upon o- 
Btems will be introduced, forming the 5th of the classes 
given in the table in Lesson XXX. 



EXERCISE 59. 

1. The brave nations will willingly submit to-the-Roman people. 2. 
The general sets the bold soldier over-the-bostile town. 3. Unfortu- 
nate prisoners often prefer death to-sad exile. 4. Ye will not betray 
the hostages to-the-enraged barbarians. 5. The slowness of the enemy 
-will bring safety to-our allies. 6. The cruel king was staying at- 
GabiL 7. The army will not trust to-the-foolish general. 8. The 
centurions are selecting a place suitable for-the-camp. 

attend to, stude-, dot report, nuntia- 
bring to, affer-, dot. select, delig- 
exile, exsilio-, n. set-against, oppoii-, dot 
fiery, igneo- slowness, iarditat- 
Gabii, Gabio-, m. plur. stay, remain, mane- 
hostile, hostUi- submit, obtempera- 
often, saepe. . suitable, idOneo- 
place, loco-, m. (also n. in pi.) trust to, believe, cred-, dot 
put upon (i. e., ) «„«*-- a~* willingly, tUtrd. 



swsw^ - * 



EXERCISE 60. 

1. Legibus civitatis dlligenter studeo. 2. Improbls pueris magister 
nunquam credebat. 3. Spem salQtis fessd militl adventus navis affere- 
bat. 4. Praefectus multum pabulum hostili oppidd imper&bit 5. 
Pulcro flori sol igneus nocet. 6. Laetus explorator adventum exerci- 
tus miseris civibus nuntiat. 7. Miles ligneum scutum tells hostium 
opponfibat. 8. Diem audftcl oonatul idoneam statim constituam. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

In the following exercises datives made upon Or8tem*~£ 
will be introduced, forming the 6th of the classes give 
in Lesson XXX. 

EXERCISE 61. 

1. You will buy clothes suitable for your beautiful daughter. 2. T!m< 
army of Hannibal remained at-Capua many months. 3. The conquei 
army will make a departure like a flight (dot.). 4. The foot-aoldiei 
bring assistance to-the-troops of horse-soldiers. 5. 1 will impose sever"^ 
labors on-the-slothful maid-servants. 6. The consul remained in-th9^ 
country (dot.) during (per) the whole assembly. 1. The general remained 3 
the whole night at-his-own-house (suae doml). 8. I promise man^^ 
beautiful things to the girls. 

assembly, comitio-, n. pL month, mensi-, m. 

assistance, subsidio-, n, promise, promitt- 

Capua, Capua- Rome, Rdma- 

departure, profectidn- slothful, pigro- 

^Hannibal, Hannibal-, m. troop, turmar 

impose, impdn+dat your, tuo- 

EXERCISE 62. 

1. Fessi legionis militSs turmis equitum aegre resistunt 2. Capua^ 
multos equos et multum frumentum coemo. 3. Praefectus feracibu^ 
insulls frumentum pabulumque imperat 4. PotentSs princip€s regina^ 
libenter parent 5. Igiiavi consults Romae manSbant 6. Stulti^ 
incolis non facile persuades. 7. YictI milites gladios et pila legatl^ 
tradunt. 8. Principes clvitatis agriculturae student 9. Consul suairr* 
domum venit 10. Consul suae doml manet 11. Tarquiuius Grabio^ 
fugit 12. Tarquinius Gabiis manSbat 



LESSON XXXIT. 

All the forms of the dative case have now been treated 
of, and the teacher will, it is hoped, be careful in thes& 
concluding exercises to see that his pupils have com- 
pletely mastered the principles and the forms already 
given. 
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It will have been observed that many of the verba which 
are followed by a dative case are compound ones. This 
general rale had best be learned. 

50. Verbs compounded with prefixes 
which denote " nearness to," are followed 
fey a dative ease. 

51. The da£ivu8 incommodl is often used in sneaking 
of act 8 done to a person or thing, where we should rather 
use the genitive or the ablative, as, 

tinguam ei praecidam, I trill cut his tongue off (for him). 
Homini vitameripit, He takes the maris life a way(f or him). 



EXERCISE 63. 

1. The foolish people often give (sing.) honors to-unworthy (men). 

*• 'We owe reverence to-our parents. 3. New countries will-be-added 

ypcctdr) soon to the Roman empire. 4. We prefer the virtues of the 

f*>Ul to-tbe-goods (bono-) of the body. 5. The orator will place-upon 

*h« free necks of the citizens a yoke of slavery. 6. The consul exposes 

wis) life to-the-misaile8 of the enemy. 



affection, cdriidt- 
advantage, fUilitdt- 
bite, morde- 
deprive, 6rip(i)-, 
duck, anat-, t 
empire, imperio-, n. 
expose, objic(i)- 
finger, digito-, m. 
free, Ubero- 
give-way, succumb- 
hen, gaUlna- 
honor, honor' 
impress, imprim- 



innooent, innocent(xy 
neck, cenne-j t 
old-age, scnectui- 

reverence, reverentfa- 
slavery, servitut- 
stratagem, dolo-, m. 
take-away, adim- 
tender, tenero- 
unworthy, indigno- 
virtue, virtfU- 



EXERCISE 64. 



1. Mors sola innocentem fortunae eripit 2. Imperfttor libert&tem 
civibus statim adimet. 3. Tarquinius eventum doll Gabiis expectft- 
bat 4. Bonl magistn utilia praecepta mentibus teneris fidcliter impri- 
mnnt 5. iratae feles digitos puellis mordent 6. Anatum Ova 
gallinia saepe supponimus. 7. Vir magnus senectQti nunquam succum- 
bet. 8. Consul filii cftrit&tem publicae utilitatl posthabet 
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LESSON XXIV. 

89* The last case to be treated of is the abla- 
tive. The name given to the case implies that the 
grammarians supposed the characteristic meaning of it 
to be connected with the act of removing or separating 
one thing from another. This, it will be seen, is often 
the force of the ablative. But there are several uses of 
it which cannot be explained by this notion, and in whicl 
this case is closely allied to the dative, in its propei 
sense, as denoting locality or rest in a place. And, ae 
the ablative has always, in Latin, the same form as tht 
dative in the plural, and not seldom in the singular, it u 
thought that the case, as it exists, may be in reality the 
result of the gradual approximation in form of case* 
themselves originally different ; namely, the dative and o 
true ablative (or removal-case) existing in the oldest pe 
riod of the language. However this may be, it is onlj 
necessary here to state the commonest uses of the abla 
tive, and to illustrate them by examples ; by the help a 
which, and the English sentences in the ensuing exer 
cises, it is hoped that a sufficiently clear conception of 
the proper mode of employing this case may be obtained 
before the pupils proceed any further. 

The ablative case then is used to express — 

53* (1.) The place where a thing is done, called the ablative ol 
locality. 

54* (2.) The time when a thing is done, called the ablative of TIUII 
WHM. 

55* (3.) The manner in which a thing is done, called the ablative oi 
manner. 

56. (4.) The circumstances under which a thing is done, called th< 
ablative of circumstances. 

57* (5.) The respect in which an assertion holds true, called tb< 
ablative of limitation. 

58. (6.) The condition or quality of a thing, called the ablativo o 
DESCRIPTION. 
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£9. (7.) The point from which a removal takes place, called the ablative 
of reparation. 



60. (8.) The source or cause from which a thing arises, called the ab- 
lative or origin. 

01. (9.) The means or instrument by which a thing is done, called 
the ablative of MEAWS. 

#9. (10.) The price at which a thing is bought or valued, called the ab- 
lative of PRICE* 

Very frequently the force of the ablative in these va- 
rious uses is rendered more distinct by the use of the 
prepositions, which are given below. But in the case 
of those which are printed in capitals a preposition is sel- 
dom, if ever, employed. The particular facts connected 
with this subject must be learned from the grammars or 
from observation. But the following rules are sufficiently 
clear to deserve mention here : 

63 • The ablative of locality nearly always requires a 
preposition unless an adjective is joined with it. 

04. The ablative of description always requires 
an adjective with it, without a preposition ; cf. tho 
note on the descriptive genitive in § 40. 

The following may be taken as examples of each of the 
above uses : 

The ablative of 

1. Locality. Opportuno locO castra posuit. He pitched the camp 
in a favorable place. 

2. Tine when. Eadem nocte templum deflagr&vit The same 
night the temple was burnt 

3. Manner. SilentiO cdpifis eduxit He led out the troops in silence. 

4. Circumstance*. Magna comit&ta leg&ti veniunt. The am- 
bassadors come with a great company. 

5. Limitation. Lepdre omnibus praestitit In wit he excelled aR. 

6. Description. Rex statQrft fuit humilL The king was of 
inatt stature. 

7. Separation. CorinthO fugit He fled from Corinth. 

8. Origin. Mercurius Jove nfttua. Mercury born of Jupiter. 

9. Meant. Tauri cornibus 88 tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

10. Price. Vile est vlgintl minis. It is cheap at twenty minae. 

* The first six of the above uses are supposed to belong to the ab- 
lative in consequence of its relation to the dative. The rest are thought 
to be derived from the notion of separation or removal 
6 
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63* It has been said that the ablative ease is very 
often joined with prepositions in some of the foregoing 
uses. The principal prepositions that are joined with the 
ablative are the following, with the annexed meanings : 

a, ab or aba, from, by. 6 or ex, out of. 

absque, without prae, before. 

cum, along with, with, pro, before, instead of. 

d&, down from, concerning. sine, without. 

66* The following also govern the ablative, with the 
annexed meanings, when they do not imply 

motion. Otherwise they are usually followed by the 
accusative. 

in, in. subter, under. 

sub, under. super, above. 

• 

This lesson has now extended to a considerable length ; 
but it was thought best to put what was to be said in one 

Elace. No exercises will be given here, that teachers may 
ave an opportunity of impressing these particulars on the 
minds of their pupils. The sentences in the ensuing Eng- 
lish exercises will, it is hoped, supply a sufficient number 
of examples for this purpose. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

67. The following table presents in one view the mode 
of forming the ablative case singular and plural. 



to form the 
decl. dbl. sing. abL plur. 



Stems 
ending in 

(1.) a consonant, 3d. add e, add ibns, 

(2.) i, 3d. change i to e, " bus. 

(3.) u, 4th. lengthen stem-vowel, " " 

(4.)e, 5th. " " " •• 

(5.)o, 2d. " " change o to is. 

(6.) a, 1st " " " a " " 
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•S. Hon. — 1st Many words with t-etems, particularly 
Mtttt and all adjectives, make the ablative singular by 

k*tfhtmg the stem-vowel like other rowel -stems. 

2i Adjectives printed like/erde(t)- generally make the ablative sin- 
gular by lengthening the t. 
, 3d. The ablative plural is always the same in form as the dative 

b the following exercises words with any of the above 
8 J e *a8 will be introduced, as there is so much similarity in 
^emode of formation that it is thought no difficulty will 
"* found in the application of the rules. 



EXERCISE 65. 

2 *- I will send all the women and children out-of the city by-night 

' ^he bold hunter will wound the wild-boar with-a-spear. 3. In-the- 

rP**ise-of (di) the third watch the consul leads-out (his) army from the 

^***p. 4. The stag runs-down from the mountain with-great quick- 

a^T^^ 5. The victory will cost the Carthaginians (dot.) much blood 

£***! many wounds. 6. The bold shepherd presses the snake witb-(his)- 



~^ - 7. He was buying the books at-a-small price. 8. I shall escape 
^*fc-of the wood along-with the guide. 

blood, sanguin-, m. n. s. sanguis. quickness, celerUat- 

book, libro; m. run-down, decurr- 

Carthaginian, Poena*, m. small, parvo- 

cost (prop, stand), sta- spear, hasta- 

escape, effug(i)- third, tertia- 

lead out, 6dQc- watch, vigiUa- 
price, pretuh, n. 



EXERCISE 66. 

1. Ex flumine in silvam celeriter fugieinus. 2. In Utore turns 
fctfibat 3. Celeritate perlculum effugiam. 4. Cum custode ex carcere 
tilam exlbis. 5. Piscfttorum uxores in monte st&bont 6. Nigrum 
*nguem sine tim5re tanggbaa. 7. Multitudine telorum hostfts prohi- 
bsbamus. 8. Nostrae cdpiae ft litore eras discSdent 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

EXERCISE 67. 

1. We will encamp in-a-level place. 2. At Caesar's coming into 
Gaul, the Aedui held the chief-power. 3. I will easily persuade the 
slave by-the-hope of liberty. 4. Ton will soon learn from the brave 
inhabitant concerning the danger of the lieutenant and the legion. 5. 
At the third hoar of the day we inform the consul of (di) the destruc- 
tion of the cohort 

Caesar, Caesar- Gaul, Gallia- 

chief-power, principdtu- hour, h&ra- 

ooming, adventu- inform, certifr' fac(i)- 

destruction, interitu- learn, cognoso 

encamp, consld- level, aequo- 

EXERCISE 68. 

1. Praefectum de adventa exercitQs epistolft certidrem facia 2. 
Mllit€8 ex nave in mare audacter desiliunt 3. Hostes cum tertift 
parte copiarum trans flQmen considebant 4. PrQdens imperator castra 
aperto loco pdnet 5. Dicta crudelium latronum mulieres magno dolore 
afficient. 
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EXERCISE 69. 

1.- Te were surrounding our foot-soldiers with* cavalry and chariots 
at-the-same-time. 2. Meanwhile the prudent centurion surrounds the 
camp on (ex) every side with a high rampart 3. The messenger carries 
the report of (di) our victory to the city with -incredible quickness. 4. 
Ambassadors often came from the citizens to Caesar about (di) peace. 
5. The shepherds generally lived on-milk and flesh, and clothed (their) 
bodies with-skins of animate. 

ambassador, ligdto- meanwhile, inierea. 

chariot, essedo-, n. milk, fact-, n. 

clothe, vesti- rampart, valkh, n. and m. 

flesh, caron-, £ (o omitted ex- report fdma- 

[cept in nom. s.) side, parity, t 

incredible, incridibUir skin,j>ett£- t t 
live, viv- 
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EXERCISE no. 

1- AednAs praeripnd bonfire semper bebtbam, pro antlqui et eon- 
fk°tl fidg in Rom&num populum. 2. Repentini re perterriti, principle 
^rbarorum trans latum flumen in sods fines magna cum periculo re- 
peat. 3. Prima lQce castra ex aequo loco movebit. 4 Homiuts 
c poattnti fide ooUauda 5. Hdrft diet circiter tertii laetl inoolae da 
Flc t6rii nostra ex fugitfvft cognoscent 



V^e have now spoken of all the cases of nouns except 

***fe vocative, or the case used in speaking to a person. 

/-bis case is invariably the same as the nominative, except 

*** the singular of the 2d declension (o-stems) ; and of 

. **^se, those ending in ro-, which make their nom. sing. 

*** cr, have the same form for the vocative and the 

f^^*ninative, as have all neuter nouns. On this account, 

_-** evocative case has been omitted in the tables of declen- 

Cro, as causing, if inserted there, needless repetition. It 

"ill have been learned from the table of the 2d declension, 

at in the only case where the vocative differs from the 

Mninative, it is made by changing o of the stem into e. 

:roper names ending in io, and the words fUio-, " son," 

^d genio, "guardian spirit," contract the letters ic of the 

vocative into i, as VirgUio- makes Virgiti, fUio-, ftfi, and 



mo, gem. 
^ As there is little peculiarity in the use of this case, it 
^ not thought necessary to insert any exercises upon it. 
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69* As adjectives denote qualities as possessed by the 
things represented by nouns, and those qualities are pos- 
sessed in different degrees, it is necessary to have modes 
of indicating this : and these forms or modes of expres- 
sion are called in grammar " degrees of compar- 
ison." What these are, and the mode of forming them 
in English, will be at once seen from the following sen- 
tences: 

5» 
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Charles is tall Positive degree. 

Charles is taller, or more taU than John. Comparative degree. 
Charles is the tallest of the family. Superlative degree. 

Of coarse the Latin language must have means of ex- 
pressing these same distinctions. We must now show 
what these are: 

7©. The general rule in Latin is this — 

If the stem end in a vowel, omit it, and then 

The Comparative is made by adding the ending ior- 

The Superlative " " " isttlno- 

To this general rule we have the following exceptions : 

71* (1.) If the stem end in 8, 1% ro, l*i, the super- 
Votive ending is rimo-, and if the r is not preceded by 
e, an e must be inserted there ; note also, that if the stem 
end in 8 the a is changed to r. 

79. (2.) For the words 



icili-, difficili-, ) 
imiU-, dissimili-, > 
radii', humili-, ) 



facHi-^ 
trimili- 
graciUr 



the superlative ending is limo- 



73. (3.) If the stem end in one of the verbal suffixes 
dico-ifieo-) volo-y 

The Comparative ending is entidr- 
The Superlative ending is eiltissimo- 



EXAMPLES. — GENERAL RULE. 



alto-, high, 
audac(i)-, bold, 



pauper-, poor, 
fieri-, keen, 
vetes-, old, 
pulcro-, fair, 



Comparative, 
altior-, higher, 
audacior-, bolder, 

1st. exception. 

pauperiSr-, poorer, 
ficrior-, keener, 
veterior-, older, 
pulcrior-, fairer, 



Superlative, 
altissimo-, highest 
audacissimo-, boldest. 



pauperrimo-, poorest 
acerrimo-, keenest 
veterrinto-, oldest. 
pulcerrimo-, fairest 
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fecfli-, awy, 
humili-, fcw, 



tofinifico-, bountiful, 



3d. ■xobptkht. 

facfllor-, «wfer f 
humilior-, lower, 

3d. exception. 

maledicentlor-, 
munificenticr-, 



fmcflllMO-, mo* easy. 
», feiMst 



maledioei 
munifioei 



EXERCISE 71. 



*• I see the lofty tower. 2. You see the loftier tower. 3. He 
«j? e loftiest tower. 4. We send a faithful slave into the village. 6. 
f ^_ e have a more faithful slave in the town. 6. They send the most 
ftithful slaves with their (euo-) children. 7. I help the poor beggar. 8. 
.f°u kill the poorer beggars with the swords. 9. The king drives out 
*** poorest beggars from the state. 



EXERCISE 72. 

g^ ^ - Rex pulcrae puellae parcit. 2. Mulier pulcriorem avem in horto 

j» *^at 3. Pulcerrimum agrum inoolae parvo pretid vendebfis. 4. 

B^^^lem rem suscipio. 5. Humilidrem navem magna celeritate con- 

rW^det. 6. Simillimd conatQ difficile negotium conficiemus. 7. Ho- 

^^em lingua maledica ndn amamus. 8. Virum muniflcentiOrem 

s^j**QS8 urbis inoolae ingenti gaudid collaudant 9. Rex muniflcentis- 

^ua aurum et argentum civibus dat 
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74. The rules given in the preceding lesson need only 
tihis single modification — 

^We have for neuter adjectives the comparative ending ifts. 
" " " nom. and ace. sing. 1U8. 

Of coarse the 8 of the stem is changed to r before all 
syllabic endings. The complete declension of a compar- 
ative adjective is given at page 206, and should now be 
learned by heart. 

T«l. We may here introduce the principal words which 
form the comparative and superlative irregularly : 
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Positive. 


Comparative. 

masc nenL 


Superlative. 


bono-, good. 


melior-, melios-, 


optimo-. 


male-, bad, 


pej6r-, pejos-, 


pessimo-. 


magno, great, 


major-, majos-, 


maximo-. 


multo-, much, 


many, plQr- (plural), plus-, 


plQrimo-. 


parvo-, small, 


minor-, minds-, 


minimo-. 



70. There are some adjectives also which have only 
the comparative and superlative in common use ; of these 
the positive is either, an adverb or a preposition, or an ad- 
jective used in a peculiar sense, or as a noun. The prin- 
cipal ones are here given : 



Ponitive. 

catrft, prep. 
extra, prep, (extero-) 
infra, prep, (infero-) 
intra, prep. 
prope, prep. 
post, prep, (poetero-) 
BUpr£,prep. (supero-) 
ultra, prep, 
pro, prep. 



Comparative. 

citeridr-, on this side, 
exterior-, outer, 
inferior, lower, 
interior-, inner, 
propior-, nearer, 
posterior-, later, 
superior-, upper, 
ulterior-, further, 
prior-, former, 



Superlative. 

citimo-. 

extremo-. 

infimo-, or imo-. 

intirao-, or Imo-. 

proximo-. 

postremo-. 

supremo-, or summo-. 

ultimo-. 

primo-. 



EXERCISE 73. 

1. The beggars will quickly go across the broader river. 2. The 
swifter animals will flee out-of the wood. 3. The heavier load wearies 
the beast-of-burden. 4. The more recent wound was tormenting the 
soldier. 5. The greater danger will frighten the common-people. 



EXERCISE 74. 



1. acrius certamen socios et auxilia fatigat. 2. Sapientissimua 
legatus nobilius facinus perficit 3. Gravius vulnus fortior centurio 
accipit. 4. Velocius animal canes vix capient 5. Minus armentum 
agricola vendet. 

[These exercises are made purposely shorter than usual, that time 
may be had for exercising the pupils thoroughly in these forms. If 
they are learned well once they will present no further difficulty ; and 
it is recommended that in future, when the stems of the Latin words 
are read aloud, whenever a comparative or superlative degree occurs, 
all (he three degrees be systematically given.} 
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EXERCISE 75. 

1. Ton were selling the worse hone to the foolish traveller. 3. 
With better fortune we will seize the larger island. 3. The enemy 
will set-on-fire the Tillages nearest to-their (stto-) territories. 4. On-the- 
first days of the war we conquer the enemy with-*- very-great slaughter. 
5. The orator will plead the cause of the prisoner with-very-many 
words. 6. The enemy were holding the top-of {aummo* adj.) the 
mountain. 

* EXERCISE 76. 

1. Summa difficultate latrones in spelunca capimus. 2. Ultima 
fciemis parte Caesar per citeriorem provinciam iter faciebat, et oonven- 
tus agebat 3. Pessimo exemplo improbis proditoribus parentis. 4. 
Minima spe salutis miser capttvus ex carcere ad litus ftigiebat 5. Vir 
summa virtute et prudentia rem difficiliorem perficiL 6. In extremo 
ponte turrim constituit. 7. Extrgma hieme Pompdius bellum ingens 
parabat 8. Consul optimus milites ex angustiis dQcit 



LESSON XLII. 

As adverbs denote the presence of qualities, so we want 
to express different degrees of those qualities. We have, 
therefore, comparative and superlative degrees formed on 
adverbs. Their mode of formation is generally very 
simple. The following rules comprise nearly all cases : 

77. (1.) The comparative adverb is the same in form 
as the neuter nominative singular of the comparative of 
the adjective from which it is derived ; and even has such 
a form when it is not derived from an adjective. 

(2.) The superlative adverb is formed by changing the 
o of the superlative adjective into e ; and even has this 
form when there is no corresponding adjective. 



Adjective. Positive adverb. Comparative adverb. Superlative adverb 
late-, broad, lute, latius, l&tissiraG. 

bono-, oooa\ bene, melius, optime. 

acri-, keen, acriter, ficrius, ftcerrime. 

aud£c(i)-, bold, audacter, audacius, audaciwime. 

saepe, often, saepius, saepisaime. 



• EXERCISE 77. 

1. The very powerftil (euperl.) nations will carry-on the war mor^"" 
keenly. 2. The braver scouts ascend the hill more-eageriy. 3. Tt*^ 
horse-soldier wounds the commander more-eeverery with a spear. ^ B> 
The fugitives escape out-of the prison into the wood more-quickl^"* 
5. I shall more-easily overcome the slothful chief. 6. Te were 
mercifully sparing the inhabitants of the conquered province. 

carry on % ger- prison, career; m. 

learnedly, docti. severely, gravUer. 

mercifully, clementer. bountifully, largiter. 



EXERCISE 78. 

1. Vir acerriml ingenii puerum doctius monet 2. ^ 

piscfttOres retia cupidius contrahunt 3. Ampliorem agrum pauper^^^ 
coldno largissime das. 4. Eques ferod animd impetum acriorem fecit- 
5. Magister lougiorem librum magno studid scribit. 6. Sapientior sen- 
tentia majdre gaudio omnes senfttores afficit 7. Prima luce miseram 
multitQdinem dux improbus deserit 8. Tertia hdra die! mUites ex 
omnibus castrorum portls cum magno clfimore audacius erompunt 




LESSON XLIII. 

78. The three imperfect tenses of the active verb hare 
been, it is hoped, perfectly learned. As the verb e*-, "be," 
is very irregular, the three imperfect tenses of it will be 
here given to be committed to memory. 



It] 
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Plur. 



Pros. Imperf. Past ImperC 

1. sum, I am, eram, I was, 

2. es, youare, thou arj, eras, you were, 

3. est, he is. erat, he was. 

1. sumus, we art, eramus, we were, 

2. estia, ye are, eratis, y« were, 

3. sunt, tfey are. erant, they were. 



Future Imperil 
era, /shall be, 
erU, you will be, 
erit, A« u?»tt be. 
erimus, we shall be, 
eritts, ye will be, 
eruut, tfoy wttf fe. 



79. It is clear that this verb differs from all the ones 
hitherto used, in that it does not (ordinarily} make a com- 
pete assertion; for instance, it would oe obviously 
absurd to say, "The slave was" without adding some 
noun or adjective to say what he was. This verb requires 
always, (unless it is used in the sense u exist") some ad- 
jective or noun with it, which is said to complete its 
meaning.* The word so added is always in the same 
case (and, if possible, in the same gender and number), as 
the subject of the verb ; in other words, the Yerfo " 

4*s the same case after it as before it. 



EXERCISE 79. 

. 1. Faithful slaves are worthy of-praise. 2. Of-all friends you-are 
fjbe dearest 3. A greater herd is in the meadow. 4. Virginia was 
*)ie fairest of-all girls. 5. Among the Helvetii Orgetorix was by far the 
Noblest and wealthiest (man). 6. The camp is placed on-the higher 
^idge. 7. You are wicked slaves and worthy of-all punishment. 8. 
*The judge will be merciful to-the-other prisoners, but will visit the de- 
serters with-the-utmost punishments. 



but, sed. 
by far, longs. 
dear, cikro- 

Helvetii, JBetosUo-, m. plur. 
higher, superior- 
meadow, prdto-, n. 
Orgetorix, Orgetorig-, m. 
other, oUo- 
placed, posiio- 



punishment, suppUcio-, n. 
ridge, jugo-, n. 
utmost, uttimo- 
visit, afflc(i)- 
Virginia, Vxrgimor 
wealthy, <fli/e*-,comp. dlti 

superl. dltissb^h 
worthy, digno-, abl. 



* There are many verbs besides es- whose meaning is incomplete, 
such as " become," " seem," " be made," " be elected," " be thought," 
Ac., Ac. These have, of course, a completing adjective or noun just as 
es- does. These verbs are called by Dr. Kennedy Copulative 
rerbt. _ 
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EXERCISE 80. 

1. Equus est omnium animal ium velocissimus. 2. AmplissimI horti 
sunt regis dltissiml. 3. Amicus eram Helvgtils, et summd studio fines 
sociorum defendebam. 4. In nostra patria homines sunt liberi, et 
legibus virtutis ultro parent 5. Vi tempestatis naves erant sauciae. 
6. Viri magnae virtutis araplis hondribus sunt dignL 1. Vita b re via 
est, are longa. 8. Capuae multae erant deliciae, et mllites Hanni- 
balis libenter ibi manebant 



LESSON XLIY. 

80. In the 2d sentence of the preceding exercise we 
had the genitive regis u&e&possessively with the verb sunt. 
The dative also is very commonly used with es- to ex- 
press the possessor of any thing, the thing possessed being 
the subject of the verb. But there is a difference in the 
meaning of the genitive and dative, used in this way : 

If the genitive be used, the notion of the possessor is 
made prominent ; 

If the dative be used, the notion of the thing possessed 
is made prominent. 

An example will make this clear : 

We can say, 

Hie hortus regis est. This gardenia the king's (and not some other 
person's). 

Hie hortus rSgl est This garden belongs to (he king (as well as 
other things). 

81. We may mention here another use of the dative 
case which could not conveniently be introduced before. 
The dative is often employed to denote the end or 
result of an action or a state. As, 

Virtutes hominibus deeorl sunt Virtues are an honor to men. 

Hunc locum domicilii deligunt They choose this place for a residence. 
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EXERCISE 81. 

1~ The farmer had six song (say : there were six sons to the farmer). 
*• Q*v son has many books. 3. The greedy sea is a destruction (dot) 
to sailors. 4. The poor have small resources. 5. Caesar sends five 
cohorts at-aid (dot) to-the-legion. 6. Cicero had a brother Quintus. 

anxiety, euro- greedy, avido- 

destruction, ezftte-, n. owner, domino-, m. 

disgrace, didecos- Quintus, Qumto- 

EXERCISE 82. 

pw_^- Domus ampla saepe domino dedecori est. 2. Quartam legiOnem 
^/^sidia castrts retinquam. 3. Ignftvls hominibus molta sunt corae. 
(wCmnibus sunt memoria et amor scientiae. 6. Puerls dUigentibus 
^**us hora est emolnmento. 6. Pisc&toribus erant multa retia. 



LESSON XLY. 

>. Many of the sentences in the preceding exercises have 
**een imperfect in this respect, that the comparative de- 
cree has been often used, but the object with which the 
Comparison is made has not been mentioned. In English, 
this object is always preceded by the word "than." 
The same connection is expressed in Latin in one or other 
of two ways. 

89. 1st. The word "than" is expressed by "quam," 
and the second noun is placed in the same case as the 
first. 

83. 2d. The word w than" is untranslated, and the sec- 
ond noun is placed in the ablative case. 

XXAMPLE8. 

Europe is smaller than Asia. (1.) Eurdpa minor est quam Asia. 

(2.) Eurdpa minor est Asia. 

The daughter is fairer than the (l.YFlUa estpulcrior quam mater 
mother. (2.) Ftiia est pvkrior mOtre. 

Note. — The ablative must not be used instead of quam, unless the 
first noun is in the nam. or the ace. case. 
6 



1 
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EXERCISE 83. 

1. The nan is larger than the earth. 2. The earth is smaller than the 
son. 3. The swan is larger than the goose. 4. The goose is smaller 
than the swan. 5. Stags are swifter than dogs. 6. The unfortunate 
soldiers embark-on the ships more eagerly (than was prudent). 7. Tbe 
boys receive larger rewards (than they deserved). 8. The third legion 
will ascend the hill more quickly (than they ought). 

84. Note 1st — In the last three sentences it will be seen that tho 
object with which the comparison is made is omitted; and the whol0 
notion would generally be expressed in English by substituting th& 
word " too" for tbe word " more." In future, then, such agressions a& 
" too eagerly," are to be expressed by the comparative degree, »" 

85. 2d. The word " quam" when used before a superlative degree^ 
makes it mean "as much as possible. 1 * Thus: quam diligemiissimi 
"as carefully as possible;" quam gravissiml labdris means "labors 
severe as possible." 



EXERCISE 84. 

1. Nostra patria potentior est quam tua. 2. G-n&vus puer magistrft 
doctior est. 3. MajOra praemia ignavi mllites aocipiunt, quam nautae 
dlligentissimL 4. Labores quam gravissimde pigris ministris imponam. 
5. Quam plurimAs nigrfis ovfis merc&tor coemebat 6. Probus magis- 
trfttus audacl latrone erat pigrior. 7. Nihil est amabiliua virtute. 8. 
Sunt domesticae fortitudines non inferiores miUtftribus. 



LESSON XLYI. 

We have now given the principal rules in regard to 
the formation and uses of the different inflections of sub- 
stantives and adjectives. It is hoped that these will now 
present no difficulty, and that the pupils are well prepared 
to learn the remaining tenses of the indicative mood 
of the active verb, and also the personal and other pro- 
nouns. In future, no special vocabularies will be given 
for the exercises. The words that occur must be looked 
for in the general vocabulary at the end of the book, 
which also includes all the words hitherto employed. 



i 
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80. We have so far only made use of those forms of 
the verb which describe actions as incomplete or uw- 

£uhed. But it is clearly necessary to the perfection of 
goage, that it should have means to describe also 
finished or complete actions. In English, tenses to ex- 
press this notion are formed by the help of the auxiliary 
verb u have." But in Latin the mode of making them is 
similar to, though not the same as, that in which the im- 
perfect tenses were seen to be made. 

The .following examples will show the form and the 
leaning of the three perfect tenses in English : 

1. Present perftect. a I have come to pay the 

*&oney." Clearly, here the action of coming is spoken of 

*£ Unished, but as finished only in the time now present. 

p^ 2. Past perftect. " I had come before you left." 

^^re the action of coming is spoken of as finished before 

** certain time now past. 

i 3. Future perfect. "I shall have come back 
^^fore night." Here the action of coming is spoken 
** as being likely to be finished by a certain time now 
" re. 



87. In Latin these meanings are expressed in general, 

1st, by an alteration in the verb-stem. 

2d, by a distinct set of person or tense endings. 

Nearly all Latin verbs, in the course of their conjuga- 
tion exhibit their root in three forms ; of these, 

The 1st is the stem on which are formed the im- 
perfect tenses, Active and Passive. 

The 2d is the stem on which are formed the per* 
feet tenses, Active. 

The 3d is the stem on which are formed the per- 
ftect tenses, Passive. 

If these three forms of the stem be known, the whole 
conjugation presents not the least difficulty. And as this 
knowledge can be best attained by boys by continual 
observation, it is recommended that in future, when read- 
ing aloud the stems of each sentence, they should in all 
cases be made to give the three forms of the verb-stem, 
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when there are such, though in the exercises the different 
modes of formation will be explained ; and thus the knowl- 
edge acquired in fragments may be collected under gen- 
eral heads. The three forms will always be given in th* 
final vocabulary. 

88. We are going now to speak of the perfect aetii?* 
tenses ; and therefore must first mention the 2d form oi 
the verb-stem, which may be called the second stem, ar*<l 
is marked u 2" in the vocabulary. Most verbs with ^*" 
stems and t-stems (forming the 1st and 4th conjugation^^) 
make the second-stem by adding the ending -T-. ThoA 

1st Stem. 2d Stem. 

ama-, love y amav- 

audi-, hear, audiv- 

The present perfect, like the present imperfec4^> 
has no tense-ending, but has a distinct set of person enti^^ 
ings attached directly to the 2d stem. 

The past perfect has the tense-ending era- attachecS^* 
to the 2d stem, and then takes the regular person-ending^-"" 8 
given in ihe first column in Lesson VEL 

The future perfect has the ending er- attached _ 
the 2d stem, and then the regular person-endings given h_ 
the second column in Lesson V II., except that the 3d per-— ^ 
son plur. Jias int instead of unt. 

The following table gives these endings united to eacl 
other ; any Yerfo may be conjugated m either of these 
tenses, by attaching the endings here given to the second— — 
stem. 

89* 2. Audiv-, heard. 
2. Amav-, loved. 

L Pres. ( 1. J, I have, 

Sing. < 2. istl, thou hast, or you have, 

f 3. it, he has. 

I 1. Imus, we have, 

Plur. < 2. istis, ye have, 

( 3. 6r»nt,orere, they havo. 



Present 

perfect 

tense 



*] 
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2. Audly- 
2. Amav- 
H Past ( l. eram, 
S&V. •! 2. eras, 
r 3. erat, 
( l. er&mn 
Pkr. \ 2. er&tls, 
(3. eraat, 

HI FmI ( l. ero, 
£•*£. -J 2. eris» 
( 3. erit, 
- ( 1. eriaw 
PZ«r. -J 2. eritis, 
( 3. ertat, 



I had, 

thou hadst, or you bad, 

he bad. 

wo had, 

ye had, 

they had. 

I shall have, 
thou wilt hare, 
he will have, 
we shall have, . 
ye will have, 
they will hare. 



1 



perfect 
U 



Fatare 
perfect 

tei 



Ko exercises are given in this lesson, as it is thought 
*he pupils will have done well if they have mastered the 
Btatements and tables given above. 



LESSOR XLVII. 

90. In the table given in the last lesson the first tense 
^as called " the present perfect," and the present tense of 
^Jie English verb " have" was used to translate it. But 
*Ae same forms are also used in Latin to describe an ac- 
tion as having occurred in some indefinite point of past 
time. In this use the tense is called " aorist," which 
*neans " indefinite." The difference will be perceived on 
comparing the two sentences : 

1. I have come to pay you the money. Present 

perfect. 

2. I came to pay the money. Aorist. 

It is clear that the second of these expressions would 
be equally correct if the action spoken of occurred yes- 
terday, last week, last month, or last year. But the 
former can only be used if the action spoken of occurred 
to-day. In Latin both these senses are expressed by the 
same form, by adding to the 2d stem the endings given in 
§ 89, 1. 
6* 
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In the following exercises examples of the present per- 
fect or (wrist tense will be introduced, made from stems 
in a and i, which, as was said in § 88, for the most part 
make the second stem by adding the ending -T-. 



EXERCISE 85. 

1. I have called-down the soldier from the rampart 2. Yoa prated 
the man of-constant fidelity. 8. The mother has adorned (her) daughter 
with the most beautiful clothes. 4. We have-built the new fortification! 
with-the-greatest diligence. 5. Yo hastened within the house. & 
They have changed their oldest customs. 



EXERCISE 86. 

1. Ivimus in urbem cum praefecto equitatQs. 2. Adventum ex# 
citus imperatori nuntiavisti. 3. MaestI milites cadavera sociorum i 
agrd sub umbrosis fegls sepellvere. 4. Clamdres latronum procul a* 
divimus. 5. Postero die munitum oppidum quara fortissime oppugn 
vistL 6. Incolae miserae provinciae Romano populo multos ann< 
serviverunt 7. Quam maximam vim frumenti quaestor parvo pret 
oomparaviL 8. Litus omne classibus late occupavistL 



LESSON XLVIII. 

9 1 • Frequently in the perfect tenses made by the en< 
ing -v, a shortening or contraction takes place, the letter • 
being omitted. As this is not a matter of any difficult 
it is sufficient here to say that occasionally such forn 
will be introduced into the exercises for reading, that tl 
teacher may have an opportunity of explaining them. Bi 
they need never be employed in the writing exercises. 

03. Nearly all the sentences used so far have bee 
simple, i. e., tney have consisted of one subject and oi 
predicate. But simple sentences are often combined t 
gether to make what is called a compound sentence^ an 
the words used to indicate this combination are calk 
conjunctions. The simple sentences so combine 
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«re often co-ordinate, L e., each standi on the $ame 

\m^ as it were, in the speaker** thought ; neither is given 

as in any way dependent upon the other. Thus, the two 

ample sentences, "His father is dead," "his mother is 

living," may be combined into one compound sentence : 

"His father is dead but his mother is living." 

The conjunctions which join sentences together in this 
co-ordinate way will be called by the name " conjunction," 
without any distinguishing adjejA^ f 

Id the following exercises sj^^Hich compound sen- 
tences will be used. y^lW 

Nom— Some verbs with e-stems also make the 2d stem by the end- 
ing ■?-. 

EXERCISE 87. 

1. The legion quickly fortified the camp with a ditch, and waited-for 
the approach of the enemy. 2. The commander condemned the miser- 
abledesertere on-account-of (their) cowardice. 3. The women, by (their) 
prayers, softened the enraged mind of the king. 4. Ye punished the 
kicked fugitives, and praised the diligence of the guards. 5. We have 
&t length overcome the difficulties of the long march. 6. Tou have- 
teen-slaves for-a-long-time to-the-Romans. 



EXERCISE 88. 

\ Sulla nSn solum in vivos saeviit, sed etiam in mortuos. 2. .Poe- 
teru dig Galli multo majdribus copils castra oppugn&runt, fossamquo 
^mplerunt 3. Reliquo cert&mine noster exercitus hostgs facile su- 
Poruvit. 4. Locum duplici altissimO murS muniistis, et praeacutas 
tr ^be8 in muro collocastis. 5. Frfttrem ad hdram nonam in lltore ex- 
P^ctasti. 6. Nautae cantos Slrenum non audierunt, sed rex miram 
^?°>s dulcecUnem auribus cupide captavit. 7. KquitGs fugae turpitu- 
^6Bk virtute deleverunt 8. Omnia pericula multos annus vitftvimus. 
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LESSOR XLIX. 

93. We most now speak of the words called pro- 
nouns. 

Pronouns, as their name would lead us to expect, a» 
generally said to be words used instead of nouns, in order 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same nowu 
^3ut upon this we maM^mark that — 

1st. The frequeni^^Kition of the same /wonown with- 
out offence, shows I^Pnere repetition is not a thing h 
itself considered objectionable. 

• 2d. It will be found extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to represent, even by complex combinations of 
nouns, the thoughts and relations which are expressed 
simply and naturally by the aid of the words called pro- 
nouns. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to show how each of 
the words so called is entitled to the name in its literal 
sense, we shall endeavor to point out the meaning of each, 
separately ; but it will be seen that they all have this in. 
common : they all denote that the nouns to which theyrfr 
fer, or in connection with which they stand, bear sows 
defined relation to the speaker, or to the things spoken 
about. 

Pronouns are divided into six classes : 

(l.) Personal pronouns are words which do 
indeed refer to nouns (or at least to things which have 
names) but only to this extent, that they imply that the 
nouns they refer to are either 

(1.) The person or persons speaking ; or, 
2.) " " spoken to ; or, 

[s.) " " or things spoken about 

(2.) Possessive pronouns are adjectives, and 
imply that the nouns with which they agree either 

(1.) belong to the person or persons speaking; or, 
(2.) " " u spoken to ; or, 

(3.) " " " or things spoken 

[about. 
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(3.) DemonstratiTe pronouns are adjectives, 

and imply that the nouns with which they agree are 

other 
(\.) near the person or persons speaking; or, 
k.\ " " " spoken to ; or, 

(3.) " " " or things spoken about. 

(4.) Logical pronouns imply that the words they 
refer to either are already known and definite from hav- 
ing been mentioned in the discourse, or (more rarely) are 
to be immediately mentioned, and so will be rendered 
definite. 

(5.) Interrogative pronouns imply, that the 

things they refer to are not yet definitely known to the 
speaker, but that he asks for information about them. 

(6.) Indefinite pronouns imply, that the things 
ftey refer to are either not definitely known to the 

Cker, or that he so represents them, but do not imply 
he desires more information about them. 
It will be observed, that the first three classes corre- 
*Pond exactly with the three persons of the verb ; and we 
**ve seen that the person-endings oi the verb constantly 
%>ply the place of me personal pronouns. 

We shall first introduce in the exercises the personal 
J*<3 possessive pronouns. The following table presents 
^Q stems of these: 

Singular. Plural 

First ( Personal, me-, JJ no-, we. 

(erson, ( Possessive, meo-, my, nostra-, our. 

Second S Peraonal > te -> ^ ™-> V°»> 

person } Possessive, too-, thy, < voetro! f y our ' 

Third (Personal, . BG-,himself } herself , itself, se-, themselves. 

person ( Possessive, suo-, his own, her own, its own, su^their own. 

94. It must be particularly observed, that though se-, 
mo-, are given here as pronouns of the third person, they 
.re only used in a reflective sense ; i. e. y generally when 
hey refer to the same person as the subject of the verb. 
Tor the third personal pronoun, when not reflective, the 
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logical pronoun eo-, which will be given in a subsequc 
lesson, is generally employed. 

The declension of the personal pronouns in Latin beii 
very irregular, they are here given at length, to be learni 
by heart. 

Singular. 





1st, me-. 


2d,te-. 


3u, BO"i 


Norn, 


ego, I 


tu, thou. 




Ace 


me. 


t& 


8& 


Gen. 


meL 


tUL 


sui 


Dai. 


mini. 


tibi. 


sibL 


AbL 


me. 

Plural 


te. 


Sfc 




1st, no-. 


2d, vo-. 


3d, 89 


Nom. 


nfis, we. 


vos, ye. 




Ace 


u 


u 


86. 


Gen. 


i nostrum. 
< nostrL 


vostrum. ) 
vostrL J 


sui 


Dai. 


nobis. 


vdbis. 


sibL 


Abl. 


u 


(i 


s& 



. Note. — 1st Se- bas tbe same forms for singular and plural 

2d. Se- has no nominative: since, as it is reflective, the subject of I 
sentence in which it occurs may always be regarded as its nominal 
case ; and this, of course, will determine its gender and number. 

3d. The nominative cases of the First and Second personal pronoi 
are only used when they are emphatic ; since the person-endings of 
verb supply their place exactly, and sufficiently in ordinary circi 
stances. 

4th. All the possessive pronouns are declined like adjectives in • 
a, except that the vocative singular of meo-is ml. 

5th. Most modern editions of Latin authors, following the 1 
writers, give vestrum, vestri, as the genitive plural of the 2d pers 
pronoun, instead of the more regular vostrum, vostrl. 

6th. The genitive plural of the 1st and 2d personal pronouns has 
forms ; of these the one ending in um is used as the inclusive gen 
(§ 35) : the form in I for the other uses. 

As in former cases, no exercises are given in this lea 
that the whole time of the pupils may be devoted to 
study of the distinctions and explanations given, an 
the learning of the tables of the personal pronouns. 
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LESSOR L. 

EXERCISE 89. 

1. J was a friend to the Helvetii, but you an enemy. 2. The general 
gives thanks tome. 3. The king will not spare you. 4. The boy loves 
himself 5. All boys love themselves. 6. No one of-us was at Rome 
tUhe-coming of Caesar. 7. The general praised our diligence. 8. 
The soldiers praised their own diligence. 

EXERCISE 90. 

1. Me vita rosttca delect&bat, to autem deTicias urbftnas laudflbaa. 
2. Incolae ferfioidris insulae suos equos laudaverunt 3. Prima luce 
expldr&tor tibi nunti&vit adventum hostium. 4. Tuos libros tibi liben- 
ter reddam. 5. Juvenis ad vilium proclivior s6 nimium aroat, et suam 
▼otopt&tem stndid ftcridre cupit 6. Omnia nfitura eat sul consorv&trlx. 
1. Grata mini vehementer est memoria nostri tua, 8. Habetis duoem 
iwmorem vestn, oblitam suL 



LESSON LI. 

• Most verbs with e-stems, and many others, including 
tome with a-stems andt-stems, make the 2d stem by 
adding m, and omitting the final vowel of the 1st stem, 
« there be one. Thus, we have, 

1. doce- 2. docu- 

1. aperi- 2. aperu- 

1. gem- 2. gemu- 

Kotk— -No doubt this ending u is the same as the v, which we hare 
tten used for most a-stems and i-steras: the u being employed where 
the 2d stem is formed directly from the primitive root of the word.* 



* Very often the form given as the imperfect or 1st stem of a verb is 
. not really the original root of the word. In these cases generally the 
2d and 3d stems are made from the primitive root, and not from the im- 
perfect stem. The particular facts in regard to this matter most be 
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In the following exercises, the past perfect will he 
traduced as well as the present perfect or aorist i 
§80. 

EXERCISE 91. 

1. You frightened the women and children by-your boldness. I. 
The wise philosophers had taught tbeir-own children. 3. The very 
base traitor bad opened the gates of the city to-the-enemy. 4. Ton 
eagerly snatched the gift out-of your father's hands, 5. We have cue- 
fully cultivated our own fields. 6. The soldiers of the cohort leaped- 
down from their-own ship into the sea. 



EXERCISE 92. 

1. Lex turpissimam rem oronlnd vetuerat 2. Legidnes locum ntt& 
tenuerunt : sed in proximiim collem sfi recipient 3. Portas aperuimus» 
Oniverslque et oppidanl et milites obviam Antdnid exiimus. 4. Nemo 
inter Latinos dlligentius tu6 pat re hortds coluerat, 5. Tempestas hodio 
nostros in castris continuit, et hostem fi pugnfi prohibuit 6. Novum 
consilium amicls ndbilium clvium magnopere placuerat ?. Maga» 
pars nostrum pericula sil varum vehementer timuerat. 8. ForusBfl*^ 
legionarii signum medils ex hostibus rapuCre. 



s 



LESSOR LII. 

It was seen in Lesson XLl^L, that in Latin demondf** 
five pronouns follow the division of the personal pronoo**^ 
as possessive pronouns do. Their name indicates tb^ 



gathered from the vocabulary. But it may be worth while here 
state the principal modes of deriving imperfect-stems from roots. 

Root 1st stem. 

(1.) The insertion of n as tag- tang- " touch." 

(2.) " " " IB 4t cub- cwnrdh "lie." 

f3.) The addition of n " eer- cern* "separate/* 

(4.) " " " sc " gruh gnoac- "lea^l. ,, 

(6.) * " " t " fleo fleet- "bend." 

(6.) " " u 1 " pel- peO- "push." 

BOMOrfi Latot 




USSOHUL n 

K>int to the noun with which they agree, as with the 
', and describe its position by representing it as— - 

1. Near the person speaking ; 

2. u a spoken to ; 

3. a u or thing spoken of. 

Te «*e therefore in Latin three demonstrative pro- 

!#-, ha-, meaning, this near me ; 

ito-, ista-, ** that near you; 

llo-, ilia-, " that near Atm, or that yonder. 

declension of these being in several respects ir- 
r, ho- is here given to be learned by heart. The 
genders, as given below; had best be learned to- 



-, this. 


Singular. 






Plural 




Mtuc. 


Fern. 


Ncut 


r 

Mouse. 


Fern. 


NevL 


hie 


haec 


hoc 


hi 


hae 


haec 


hunc 


hanc 


(4 


hos 


has 


tt 


hujus 






horum 


h&rum 


horum 


huic 






hla 






hdc 


hao 


hoc 


it 







— Jfajus, hulc and his, though only given once, are of all 

» 

, In § 32 it was said that the commonest use of 
oitive case was to limit the meaning of a noun or 
ve. The genitive case always denotes something 
ntfrom the noun which it limits. But nouns some- 
ire more exactly defined by the addition of another 
lenoting the same person or thing as the limited 
Nouns so employed are put in the same case, and\ 
iMe, in the same gender and.number as the limited 
md are said to be in apposition to it. The 
Mowing sentences will serve to illustrate what is 
rid: 

ervus Caesaris, Caesar's slave. Gen. of possessor, 
ervus Balbus, The slave BaUms. Nom. of noun in 
Hon. 



u lesson un. 

EXERCISE 93. 

1. I will sell you this slave (of mine) for-twenty minae. 2. Th 
forbade all injustice, 3. The laws had strictly forbidden this inj 
4. This woman has tamed many wild-beasts, and has swayed the 
of lions. 5. "Wlth-these swords we kept-off the enemy. 6. I 
the wicked slave, (being) alarmed by-this evidence, kept-silence. 

EXERCISE 94. 

1. Caesar imperfttor Dumnorigem, improbum Dlvitiaci fratrei 
verbis monuit 2. Evander multis ante tempestatibus haec loca 
rat 3. Haec consilia Camilld consuli vehementer placuerant 
pueri optimo magistro nunquam p&ruerant 5. Caesar cohortes i 
apud se" retinuit, et his copiis castra hostinm aud&cissime* oppog 
6. MUitSs ex hftc n&ve in mare desiluerunt. 1. Hos hortos coin 
ima curft diligens servus coluerat 8. Hunc improbum homin 
hostem Gallia Caesar arcuit 



LESSOR LIII. 

96. The 2d stem of very many verbs, mostly 
consonant-stems, is made by attaching the endii 
which combines with the stem in the ways given b 
If the stem end in a vowel, the vowel is omitted befo 
8. See Note on Lesson LI. 

(I). Guttural-stems (c, g, h,) with 8 make x : 

as, 1. reg- 

1. duc- 

1. vehr 

1. auge- 

(2.) Dental-stems (d, t,) with i 
sometimes change it to 8 : 

as, 1. laed- 

1. mit(t)- 

1. ced- 

1. ride- 

1. senti- 



2. 


rex- 


2. 


dux- 


2. 


vex- 


2. 


aux- 


omit the dents 


2. 


laes- 


2. 


mls- 


2. 


cess- 


2. 


ris- 


2. 


sens- 
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(3.) r-atema with u change r to 0, and sometimea 

omitr: 

as, 1. ger- 2. geas- 

1. naere- 2. haea- 

(4.) fatems with flyhange h to p, and sometimea to 8 : 

as, 1. acrib- 2. scripa- 

1. jube- 2. juss- 

97. Kotb^— It Is very common in Latin to find an adjective or an 
ufcctive pronoun used without a noun. In inch cases, if the adjective 
be masculine, the word " man" is generally to be supplied in English; 
if it be feminine, the word " woman ;" and if neuter, the word u thing." 

Thus, boni means " good men," 

bonae " " good women." 
bona " " good things." 



EXERCISE 95. 

1. We said allthese-things boldly in the council of the states. 2. Ye 
tad plucked the largest apples from this tree. 3. These very warlike 
5**wi)8 have carried-on many wars with the Romans in their-own ter- 
r ftories. 4. The horses dragged the wagon out-of this river with-the- 
^satest-possible difficulty. 5. I had scattered these seeds too-widely. 
*■ This legion remained in the town more than three months. 



EXERCISE 96. 

1- Hultl de rebus a majdribus suls gestis scripsere. 2. Ab hftc spa 
^Uld valid pedum undecim et fossa pedum quindecim hlberna cinx- 
IJ?^- 3. Has munitiones posters die dlligenter auximus. 4. Ad 
****e|pem leg&tos primos dvitatis misistis. 5. Populus Romanus bel- 
^ magnum et atrox cum Jugurtha rege Numidarum gessit 6. So- 

<*Vun auxilils ex castris domum de improvlso discesserunt 
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LESSOR LIV. 

As the 2d and 3d demonstrative pronouns are declined 
exactly alike, only one of them is hjre given to be learned^ 
by heart — ™ 

Isto-, that near you, and illo-, that near him, or ^rb 
yonder. 

Singular. 





Rural. 




r 

Masc. 


Mm. 


JWeut* 


ill! 


illae 


ilia 


illos 


illas 


t* 


ill arum 


illarum 


illdra*** 


illis 







f N 

Masc. Fern. Newt. 

Nbm. ille ilia illud 

Ace. ilium illam " 
Gen. illius 
Dot. illi 
AM. illo ilia illo 

Note. — 1st Though the genit and dot. sing, and dot. and aW. plur- 
given only once, the same forms are used for all genders. 

2d. The emphatic adjective tpso-, "self," "very," is declined ]Ske&3&~* 
except that the neuL ring. nom. and ace is ipsum, and not ipsud. 



EXERCISE 91. 

1. T gave the book to that boy (yonder). 2. That speech (of yo** 1 *^ 
has by-no-means pleased me. 3. I have waited-for your letter al>^ tt 
those affairs (near you) a-long-time. 4. Ye led the Roman army ac*^^^ 
yonder river into more dangerous places. 5. We beheld the forced °[ 
the enemy drawn-out upon all those hills (yonder). 6. The arrival- * 
that fleet (of yours) had greatly increased our hope of safety. 

EXERCISE 98. 



In 

86- 
U8 



1. Omnes hostium naves in illo porta praefectus combussit 2. 
illam provinciam imper&tor exercitum transduxit, et bellum Qnd 
cundd proelid f Inlvit. 3. Maximam istius vici partem tuls militf 
ooncesserfls. 4. Ilium miserum captivum trims catenls vinctum h 
in fugft secum traxerant. 5. De istis rebus multi commenta absur^^^T 
eima finxerunt. 6. Subdolus ille proditor noctu ex urbe Sv&sit «" 

Omnes illius regionis elves novum periculum mature sensOrunt 
Multa bella superidribus annis feliciter gesseratis. 
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•8. Kote.— In sentence 4 of this exercise w» hare secnm, for 
""n b& The preposition cum is placed after the permmai pronouns, 
Jjweadof before them. The same order is also sometimes adopted with 
T?^? Pronoun quo-. 

■"»» we have mecum instead of cum mi. 

tecum " " cum tl. 

secnm ^ " " cum 8k 

noblscifl " " cum nCbls. 

YoblscsV " u cum veto*. 

quibuscum " * cum quibus (sometimes). 



LESSOR LV. 

*•. The pronouns ho- and t#o-, besides their proper 
/^ to express position in this or that place, are employed 

ak?*P ress ^ ^ a ^ er an< ^ the former of two things spoken 
bout. As ho- means this near me it stands for the latter, 
J^ce the thing last mentioned may be considered as the 
2^ arer to tne speaker. And so iUo- stands for the for- 
*}&, or that which is conceived of as farther from the 
rjteaker, as having been mentioned previously to something 
^hich has just been spoken of. In the following exer- 
cises these pronouns will be used occasionally in these 
^nses. They may often be translated by "the one," 
•the other." 

Hon. — Though isto- has been explained to mean thai near you, it 
5s often used in cases where this meaning is only indirectly apparent; 
and often too where it cannot be observed at alL 



EXERCISE 99. 

1. The latter opinion pleases me, the former displeases (me). 2. The 
latter boy is industrious, the farmer (is) idle. 3. I praise the diligence 
of the one, I blame the idleness of the other. 4. Virtue is worthy of 
praise for (per) itself. 5. The general dismissed those soldiers, on- 
account-of (their) distinguished valor. 6. This state had flourished a- 
long-time. 
1* 
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EXERCISE 100. 

1. Caesar aciem ingtrazerat in ilia valle. 2. Hostes ex omnibus 
illlus silvae partibus in Gnum locum convolaverunt 3. Duces cupid- 
iUltes horum rallitum coercuerunt 4. Hoc bellum plurimaa nostrae 
urbis opes absumpsit 5. Meutem tuam in^stis studiis probe exer- 
cuisti. 6. Milites per t6tum ilium diem siti^nit 1. Illud incendium 
tfttam fere urbem una nocte absumpserat^p. Patria n6bis eftrior est 
quam nos ipsL 9. Omne animal se ipeum culigit 10. Saepe hominl 
nihil eat inimicius, quam sibi ipse. 



LESSOR LVI. 

100. The 2d stem of many verbs is made without the 
addition of any ending. The first class, of these to be 
mentioned consists of those which take a prefix called 
a syllable of reduplication. This syllable is made by 
the first consonant of the root, followed either by the letter 
6, or by the first vowel of the root. Often the vowel in the 
root is changed in accordance with the principles stated 
in the introduction. The following examples will make 
this clear : 

1. tend-, stretchy 2. tetend- 

1. cad-,/a#, 2. cecid- 

1. fall-, deceive, 2. fefell- 

1. morde-, bite, 2. momord- 

101. Note. — In compound verbs, the syllable of reduplication is 
generally, though not always, lost When it is retained, it comes be- 
tween the prefix and the root 

Thus: 1. decid- 2. decid-. 

1. concurr- 2. concucurr-, or ooncurr-. 

EXERCISE 101. 

1. We have spared the inhabitants of this city. 2. That rash young 
man had touched the beautiful snake with his fingers. 3. We learned 
' many-things from those old-men (near you). 4. By a bolder attack ye 
quickly drove yonder robbers out-of this village. 5. The frightened 
horse ran as quickly as possible through yonder plain. 6. Ye gave that 
(of yours) good advice to the magistrates of our city. 
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EXERCISE 102. - 

1. Subdoll ftlres stultto carceris costOdea hfic consilio penltun fefelle- 
rant 2. Silva vetus cecidit : aed nemo arborta ferrft cecidit 3. Impeiutor 
fidibus praeclare ceciniL 4. Valde me momordfrunt epiatolae tuae. 
5. Mater hoc pretkteumteraemium suae carae filiae apopondit 6. 
Theb&nl undique ex aa^V concurreruut, et ex aroe praeaidium pe- 
pulerant. 7. Lahore ofPia incitatl non mulieribus, n6n iniaaiibua 
pepercimus. 8. Multl plura ex libria quam a patribua dkiicere. 



LESSOR L V 1 1. 

109. Logical pronouns, as was said in Lesson 
XLIX., define the words with which they agree, or to 
which they refer, not as existing in this or that part of 
space, but as being mentioned in the discourse, generally 
before^ but sometimes afterwards. The following sen- 
tences contain pronouns which must be translated by 
logical pronouns in Latin : 

1. Sallust is an elegant writer ; I read his books with 
pleasure. 

2. Sallust is an elegant writer, whose books I read with 
pleasure. 

It is clear that in these sentences the words his, whose, 
refer to the noun, Sallust, mentioned in the previous sen- 
tence ; and, as this is the case, they must be of course 

in the same gender and in the same 

number as the noun they refer to, which is called their 
antecedent. It will be seen, too, that though " his" 
is the genit. sing, of the English 3d personal pronoun, it 
is to be rendered by the logical pronoun eo-, as the Latin 
3d personal pronoun is only used in a reflective sense, 
as was said in § 94. 

As eo~ is quite irregular in its declension, it is here given 
to be learned by heart. 
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LESSO 


NLVIL 


Tics, i*i 


Singular. 


Rural. 


Masc. Fern, Neut, 

Norn, is ea id 

Ace, eum earn u 

Gen, ejus 

Dat. ei 

Abl. eo ea eo 


*- \ 

Masc. Fern. Neat, 

ii eae ea 
eos eas tt 
eo An eartun edrum 
iis^ eis 



The following examples may assist the pupil in usin^ 
this pronoun rightly : 

I hold his sword, ejus gladium teneo. 

Pompey holds his sword (reflective), Pompeius suum gla 

\diura teneL^^ 
You hold her garland, ejus coroUam tenet. 

She holds her garland, (reflective), suam coroUam tenet, 
I hold their spears, edrum hastas teneo. 

They hold their spears (reflective), suds hastas tenent. 

Note. — The gen. and dat cases sing., and the dat and abl plur. ai 
the same for all genders, though they are only stated once in the tabL 

103* Note. — Sometimes logical pronouns do not refer to ar-m.j 
particular word, but to a whole statement In this case, generally a 
noun is introduced, with which the pronoun agrees just like an»-^" 
jective. 

104. Let this be learned by heart Logical pronouns agree *^^^ 
their antecedents in gender and number, but their case is determined by * 
construction of their own sentences. 



EXERCISE 103. 

1. *We had put the enemy to (in) flight, and had spared very-few Q7 
them. 2. Ye overcame the consul and sent his army under the yol^**^' 
3. The traitors had deceived the commander, and had given him up 
the enemy. 4. The Germans held Gaul ; no one had ever contend* ^ 
with that nation without his own destruction. 5. The Belgae dw^*^ 
near the Rhine : these (people) had never sent ambassadors to Caes^j^ 
concerning peace. 6. You got-together v,ery many sheep and shears**' 
them. 
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EXERCISE 104. 

1. Flumeaaine periculo transl veraro ; fled magnam impedlmentdrara 
partem in e0 fimfeeram. 2. Pujrna diQ durftvit et in ea multl ex nos- 
tra cecidenint 3. Aeduos superfiver&mus et llberos sacerdotum ab 
j* 8 obsidSs reduxeramua. 4. Ahum flQraeu ilium campum cinxit; 
ita< ^e Pompeius in e6 Joco sua castra summft dlligentiA monlvit 
5 « Helveiii cum Germ&w conteudunt, eosque aula f Inibus prohibeuL 
6 - In eSpugnfi ex essedfKd pedes desilufirunt 7. Noetrl amlci fabrOa 
J^Crunt, et ils praemia dedOrunt 8. Carthfigiiiienne* pftcem petft- 
"^.eagens insigues calainitates Romano populo (dim intuleml (1. 



LESSOR LYIII. 

. '05. The 2d stem of many verbs is made either by 
;?8thening the stem-vowel or by changing it into €-. If 
1st stem end in a vowel that vowel is dropped. 

1. leg-, read, 2. teg- 

1. jac(i)-, throw, 2. jeo- 

1. fave-, favor, 2. ftv- 

1. vide, see, 2. vid- 

1. juva-, assist, 2. juv- 

1. vi(n)o-, conquer, 2. vie- (see note* on 

[Lesson LL) 

^ora — It is supposed that the 2d stem of such verbs was originally 
V^e by reduplication, and that the long vowel was produced by the 
^traction of the syllable of reduplication with the stem-syllable. 

EXERCISE 105. 

1. The soldiers easily broke-through the line of the enemy, and put 
em to (in) flight 2. The barbarians captured the city; that loss the 
omnna had sustained by the fault of the lieutenant 3. Ye had con- 
aered the consul, and had taken his camp. 4. Caesar made peace 
ith the Aedui ; that state had carried-on many wars with the nearest 
aticms. 5. You had collected a great fleet from (ex) Asia, and had sent 

into Greece. 6. Ye had collected all the forces of the allies, and had 
yd th*m into the winter-quarters of the eighth legion. 
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EXERCISE 106. 

1. Ubil cam Caesare amicitiam fecerant, obsidesque ei dederant 2. 
Ubert&tem & majoribus accepimus, atque in eft semper permanebiimau 
3. Jam per angustias vestrfts copi&s transduxerfttis, et in AedoOrncn 
floes pervenerfttis, eorumque agros vastftbfttis. 4. Nondum barbai&- 
ram consilia cognoveramus ; tamen eorun%oppida obsidebamus. 6- 
Prtma luce ad insulam pervenistl, ejusque fccolls istft tuft dementi* 
pepercistL 6. Superiore annd legatum oppido praeffeci et legxtoen* 
octavam el commlsi. 7. Interim nostri mllites impetum hostium sus- 
tinuerunt, et complQres ex ila ceperunt. 8. Aper in venatorSs rui*» 
eosque ingenti timOre afficit 



LESSOR LIX. 

By the addition of the syllable dem to the logicat 
pronoun *>-, the adjective eodem " the same? is formed. 
As there are some slight variations in the declension, it is 
here given at length. 

Singular. Plural. 



Masc. Fern, ffeut. Masc. Fern. Neut. 
Nbm. idem eadem idem iidem eaedem eadem 
Ace. eundem eandem " eosdem easdem ** 

Gen. ejusdem eorundem earundem eorun- 

Dat. eldem iisdem or eisdem [dem 

All. eodem eadem eodem u •* 



EXERCISE 107. 

1. Next day they moved their camp from that place ; Caesar did the 
same (thing). 2. You pleaded all causes in-the-same manner. 3. The 
general always favored the wretched prisoners with-the-same clemency. 
4. The boys had read the same books. 5. All the soldiers fled by dif- 
ferent ways into the same wood. 6. You had collected all those ships 
into the same harbor. 
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* EXERCISE 108. 



b. 



1. Haiti homines dfi elsdem rebus eodem did nta eadem sentiunt 1 
j. haptens eldera sententiae modo fldit, modo difTIdit. 3. In eadem 
t castramllites ex omnibus legionibus imper&tor cotyerat. 4. Kodemdift 
[ hostft in proximum collem sfi reoeperunt. 5. Eadem difil hori Caesar 
r" tatfevitit,edrumque castra Qnd impetQ cSpit 6. Idem latro et domQii 
> ptriet€8* perrupit et omne ex eft aurum ademit. 7. K&dem animl (Wi- 

gentiaomnes inimicl inntftls c&vistL 8. Consilid ejusdem hominit ex 

wlocoin illam urbem vtoerfts. 



LESSOR LX. 

106. Of some verbs the 2d stem is the same as the 1st, 
and in this case the difference between the perfect and 
imperfect tenses is made only by the tense-endings. 
Ttifl is the case with most verbs ending in u, and some 
ending in v, d, t ; and the same is to be said of many 
compound verbs, whose roots make the 2d stem by re- 
duplication, since, as was said in § 101, the syllable of 
duplication is generally lost when a prefix is appended : 
ftftd thus, that which was used to distinguish the 1st and 
2 d stem, is lost in the compounds. 

EXERCISE 109. 

1. We boldly climbed up to the roof of yonder house. 2. The trav- 
eler for-a-loag-time warded-off the sword from (his) head with-(his)- 
%ht arm. 3. We had driven-back the enemy, and had slain a great 
number of them. 4. All the citizens ran-together into the same part of 
the forum. 5. In-the-couree-of (de) the third watch we loosened the 
ships from the harbor. 6. The workmen have set up a huge wooden 
tower of four stories. 

EXERCISE 110. 

1. Miseram mulierem occiderfis, et caput el abscider&s. 2. mud rapidum 
flttmen ingentia saxa magnd cum murmure devolvit. 3. Tandem equi- 
tfitufl noster in conspectum venit, hostesque arma statim abjeoerunt ao 

* The six words dbiet-, ariet-, parte-, eeget-, tegeU, and interpret- 
keep the t through all the cases. 
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terga vertdrunt 4. Primft lQoe terram attigimus omnSsqae inoohnna 
DflvOs perdu ximus. 5. Legionem pasaibus ducentis abhOe turoulocon 
stituL 6. Injustus rex elves host&sque juxtft metuit. 7. Omnibus hi 
rebus pennotl equitSs domum contenderunt 8. Militfia infima nzi 
torris convelldrant 



LESSOR LXI. 

107. It was said in 8 92, that compound sentence 
are such as are made up of two or more simple ones; an 
that these are sometimes combined co-ordinately. It 
hoped that this expression is by this time understood, \ 
it now becomes necessary to speak of cases, where shnp 
sentences are combined to form compound ones in sw 
a way that one of them is introduced subordmately to $ 
other. The following examples will make the meaning < 
this clear : 

1. The man whom we loved is dead. 

2. He still lies where he died. 

In the 1st of these, the sentence " whom we love" 
joined like an adjective or attribute to the noun " the mai 

In the 2d, the sentence " where he died" is joined li 
an adverb to the word " lies." 

In this book the sentence which contains the main 
sertion, and to which the other is joined, will be call 
the primary sentence ; and the sentence which 
introduced in explanation of the main assertion, and 
subordination to it, will be called the secondft] 
sentence. As these terms will in future be used wi 
out further explanation, it is very important that th 
meaning should be well understood at once. 

108. We shall speak at present only about secondc 
sentences, which constitute the 1st of the classes gii 
above, and which may be called adjective secon 

ary sentences, or, more shortly, adjectival set 
tences. Adjectival sentences are joined 

primary sentences by means of a logical pronoun, wh 
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is called in grammar the relative pronoan. In 

S 102 it was said that aU logical pronouns refer to some 
word, generally stated in a previous sentence, which is 
called their antecedent, and that thi»y therefore nearly 
always are found in the same gender and number as their 
antecedent. But what has been often seen in the cane of 
the logical pronoun eo- is equally true with regard to the 
relative pronoun, namely, that the com of the logical (or 
relative) pronoun depends upon the construction of the 
words in its own sentence. Thus, in the 1 st example given 
*We, the antecedent^ " the man," is in the nominative 
°ase, standing as the subject of the verb " is dead;" but 
A* relative u whom" is in the accusative case, standing 
18 the object of the verb "we love." The relative pro- 
*ft*i in Latin is quo-> and it is thus declined : 



/ ■ A \ / A ' % 



Singular. Plural. 

A v / A 

jp. Mate. Fern. Neut. Masc. Fern. Neut. 
j^* qui quae quod qui quae quae 

/y°°' quern quam " quos quas u 

A ^, ol^aslf j, a ^q.6romq«iinim quftrnm 

•«§ 5, V V «*-}»•*■—■ 

n^^OTK — 1st It is most particularly to be observed that a relative pro- 
o^^Xn introduces a perfect sentence ; and therefore all tfte words which 
i&j!^ connected with it in construction must be kept separate from the words 

^-%ch constitute the primary sentence. 

t-^ ^d. If there be any doubt as to what case of the relative pronoun is 

JC~ Tbe employed, take in its place its antecedent, and join it witli the re- 

^V^iniiig words of the adjectival sentence ; and it will thus be made 

>^5^ar in what connection the relative pronoun stands with the other 

^**^>rdsin its sentence. Thus: "Sallust is a writer whose books I read 

g^Ith pleasure." In what case is the relative whose to be made ? The 

^•**tecedent is clearly " Sallust." Say now : " T read the books of Sal- 

***** with pleasure." Since the antecedent now appears iu the genitive 

*^ae, that must be the case of the relative pronoun also. 

3d. Since the sentences we are speaking of are adjectival sentences, 
"Which are used to qualify some nouns in the primary sentences, they 
"Jnust as a general rule be inserted immediately after the nouns which 
they qualify. 
8 
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EXERCISE 111. 



1. 8aUust is a very elegant writer, whose books I read with pk 
2. We have buried the man whom ye killed. 3. We obey the 
whose rule is mild and just 4. The king is happy whom all the c 
love. 6. Men are happy, who direct (their) life by the laws of 
6. We will send home the prisoners whom we have spared. 



EXERCISE 111 

1. Deus fa vet homini qui virtQtem amat 2. Omnea res bora 
quas Deus creavit 3. Magna sunt beneficta, quibus Deus nfie q 
cumulat, 4. Propter virtQtem et probiUUem etiam eda dUigimi 
nunquam vidimus. 5. Servl, qufis misisti, me convenerunt 6. 
nia est insula nAturft triquetra, cQjus unum latus est contra G 
7. Multa, quae stulQ expetunt, sapientes spernunt 8. Domut 
aedificamus, est ad mare. 



LESSOR LXII. 

Very often the logical pronoun eo- is used as the 
cedent of the relative quo-, or agrees with it. Wh 
stands alone as the antecedent it is used as a now 
means either " those men," " those women," or u 
things," according to its gender, just as it was said ii 
that adjectives did. 

109. Sometimes, too, the relative pronoun do< 
agree in gender and number with its antecedent, bi 
another noun introduced along with it, which stai 
place of the true antecedent, whether that be a t 
noun or a whole sentence. The particular facts i 
nection with this subject can only be fully stated ii 
tematic grammars ; but it is hoped that when insi 
occur in the reading lessons or such peculiaritie 
teacher will take the opportunity thus offered of ex 
ing to his pupils wherein the variation from the ore 
rule consists. 
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1 10. Very often the relative pronoun is used in Latin 
where we should employ a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun with some conjunctions. It thus often serves 
the place of a mere connective. 

-r .# 111. Note. — The two logical pronouns eo- and qwh may be used 
>^ f in relation to words of the 1st, 2d, or 3d persons, and so maj be fol- 
lowed by verbs in any one of the three persons. 

EXERCISE 113. 

1 Jn>f L That is the pleasantest friendship, which similarity of manners 

«* :r£ taayoked-together (i. e., has brought about). 2. (It) is God who rules this 
*orid. 3. Many states will revolt from Cyrus ; which thing will be the 
cnfie of many wars. 4. Those-things which we desire we easily be- 
feve. 5. The conquerors did not spare the women who had fled into 
ti* town. 6. The robbers have set-on-firo the ships, which ye were 
^pairing in yonder harbor. 

EXERCISE 114. 

1- Eas res, quia commemorftvistis, memorifl, teneo. 2. Helvetil lfi- 

&*$* ad vos miserant; cujus leg&tionis Dlvico erat princcps qui 

8u Peri6re belld Helvetica duxerat 3 Dux ArvernGs belld superftvit, 

Wttbug populus Rdmanus ignovit, neque stipendium imposuit. 4. Ob 

r? caasfts el munition!, quara fecer&s, me praefecistL 5. Kan duces 

, {^imua,qul omnes annos una. cum Sertdrid egerant 6. Yds, qui 

jgl^Ovistum intrft fines recepistis, omnes cruciatua perferetis. 7. In 

Q~/^***Sne3, qudrum pars maxima est inter Mosam ac Rhenum, cohortea 

| jJ? I< ^qoe mimmus. 8. Duces et auxilia ex Hispania arcessemus, qudrum 

v ^nta bellum tenter geremus. 



LESSOR LXIII. 

113* It was seen in § 78 that the imperfect tenses of 
s u he," are irregular. The perfect tenses are regularly 
^med, but the 2d stem is fta-. Thus we have — 

1. The present perfect or aorfet, fui, fuisti, Ac, 
kwe been, Ac. 

2. The past perfect, fueram, fueras, Ac, I had 
^ea, Ac. 

j. 3 - The fklture perfect, fuero, fueris, <fcc, I shall 
^<w& been, Ac. 
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EXKBCISB 115. 

1. Ye, who had been the leaders of the Gaols in the I 
were the chiefs of that embassy. 2. This woman was amon 
oners whom we had taken. 3. Ton who prefer death to a) 
always been very-dear to me. 4. The difficulty of that mi 
had been through woods and marshes, was very-great 6. 
been very-learned men in that nation, who have discovered 
ful things. 6. We were in the city before the beginning 
which Caesar carried-on in GauL 



EXERCISE 116. 

1. Geometria in summd hondre fuit apud Graecos, qm omnit 
maxims studebant 2. In exercitu L. Sullae fuerfimus, q 
maximum bellum content. 3. Hujus consilil principes fu 
f ilii, quos pater gravissimd supplicid aftecit 4. Initio ejui 
Germandrum fuit Ariovistus qui multos menses Romania 
5. Apud Helvetica longe ndbilissimus et ditissimus fuit Orj 
oonjurfttionem ndbilit&tis fecit 6. Dictator fuit Camillus, < 
hostes vicit acie, deinde etiam urbem obsedit 7. Numa, 
secundus, qui nullum quidem bellum gessit, ndn minus cr 
Rdmulus proluit (1. prddes-). 8. Tarquinius, qui propter 
Superbl cognomen accepit, Septimus fuit atque ultimus regu 



LESSON LXIV. 

In the following exercises examples of thefutw 
tense will be introduced. The conjugation of tl 
is given in § 89. 

113* It is now necessary to say something o 
class of secondary sentences, which (see § 107) 

called adverbial sentences. These are g 

because their meaning defines the assertion mad- 
primary sentence in the same way as an adver* 
the meaning of a verb or adjective. These sentei 
be classified in the following way : 




of the action spoken of in 
the primary sentence. 



I 
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Adverbial sentences assert, 
(l.) Theplaee 
(2.1 The time 
(3.1 The condition 
(+.1 The cause 
(5.1 The purpose 
(6.1 The consequence 
yl.) The manner 

114. The words which introduce these adverbial sen- 
tawes, are called in the grammars subordinate conjunc- 
•ww. As we appropriated the name conjunction 
hi those which introduced sentences co-ordinately to the 
°nt sentence, we shall venture for shortness to name tho 
0N « which introduce subordinate sentences uubjunc- 

'pie following name* and example* may be taken to 
*"ist the pupil to remember and understand the classifi- 
^ion .given above: though it is by no means expected 
" s ' it will be folly comprehended at present. 

Primary Adverbial Name of 

M sentence, sentence. adv. sentence. 

, _ S. (l.)He aim lies, where lie died. Local. 

I 5 *£.?*.) Ha went home, when lie wiiscurcd. Tempi 



■ ■ VS. (-J.)Ue went borne, when lie wnscurcd. Temporal. 

j jj "i . lit.) You make a mistake, if you say that, Conditional. 

|S N. (1. 1 1 love you, because you art kind. Causal 

I ^*. (J.)We must eat, that we may live. Final. 

.;*W.(,;.)Thekingw<i ' -'-- 1 - '---■' " — — ■ 

" [7 ) He always I 



j^«. (ii.) The king was so eruol, that 



j. ^n the following exercises examples of the first three of 
^^■^se classes will he given, 

~ 139. It has been observed that the future perfect is 
y ** ^d when an action is spoken w finished cU a future time. 
j?~* the coming exercise those verbs which are to be ren- 
•*;^Ted by the future perfeet tense will have the full mean- 
?*S°f U 1 ^ tense given (by the words "shall have," "will 
7*^-ve"); bat generally in English the present imperfect 
°*" perfect tense is used instead of this fuller form. 
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EXERCISE lit. 

1. Yon will return before I shall hare gone away. 2. We shall easily 
pay this tax when we shall have sold the sheep and oxen. 3. We will 
flee into the woods before the army shall have come. 4. When the 
fourth legion shall have moved its winter-quarters, the first legion will 
succeed it 5. If I shall have received-information about the war, I 
will report (it) to the consuls. 6. If we shall have performed all these* 
things we shall prevail upon the jurymen. 



EXERCISE 118. 

1. AnimI quum 6 corporibus excesserint in coelum pervement- 

2. Quum portfis aperueritis, proditores ex urbe quam celerrime fugienfc- 

3. Si praetor exercitum ex periculo eripuerit, Senfttus el grfttias age*- 

4. Quum messem peregeritis, frumentum mercfttori vendetis. 5. 8ianfc^ 
mediam noctem ad veneris litems scribam. 6. Antequam portal** 
aperueris, rex adveniet. 7. De Rdm&norum adventQ hostes non anfc^ 
cognoscent quam ipse rem nuntiavero. 8. Nostiipriusimpetumfaciec**' 
quam hostes flumen transierint. 

Note. — In the 7th and 8th sentences, the sub junctions antequam am 
priusquam, u before," are separated; the parts, ante and prius, beia 
placed in the primary sentence, and quam introducing the secondar 
sentence. 



LESSOR LXV. 

In the following exercises examples of all the imperfec 
and perfect tenses will be introduced. 



EXERCISE 119. 

1. While the soldiers were entering the city, the citizens were full 
fear. 2. How shall he (eo-) govern (his) children, who does not gover_ 
hia-own passions ? 3. If you shall cultivate virtue, all good men wilL-^ 
love you. 4. If you shall have adorned (your) mind with virtues, you--^: 
will always be happy. 5. As-soon as I shall have heard the affair, 
will write to you. 6. Before war had consumed (aw.) the resources of 
our city, (it) was very powerful. 
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EXERCISE ISO. 

•a. 

1. Gens LaeedaMncmidnim fertia fuit, dam LycurgI lege* vigtbant 
ITuodiu manebo, donee totam rem oognovero. 3. Quamdiu fellx 
eris, malti tibi erant amlcL 4. Quum hostea agrue devaetaverint, 
wbem ipeam oppogn&bunt 5. In eia potiaaimum rebus, ad quia aptaa- 
smi erimus, elabdr&bimus. 6. Mult! nunc pauperriml aunt* qui olim 
tftisaml erant 7. Fueram liber: avftritia me fecit aenrum. 8. Probis 
hominibus qui placuerit, ia Deo quoque plaoebit. 



LESSOR LXVI. 

, 193. The verb es- is used with several prefixes, mak- 
% compound verbs. All of these are conjugated exactly 
*■* the simple verb, except two, potes-, " be able," and 
*fofe*-, u be profitable." 

(!•) Potes- (a) changes t into S before 8. 
rb) omits f after t. 

(2.) Prodes- (a) omits d before 8. (Really d is in- 
^^d before the lorms beginning with c.) 
_^ (b) omits d before f! 

*xie tenses therefore will be — 



Pres. imperf 
Sing. 



Pfur. 

Past imperf. 
JFhit. imperf. 
Pres. per f 
Past per f 
FuJb. per/. 



Potes- 

1. Possum. 

2. Potes. 

3. Potest. 

1. Possumus. 

2. Potestis. 

3. Possunt. 
Poteram, Ac, 
Potero, Ac. 
Potui, Ac. 
Potueram, Ac. 



PrOdes- 
Prosum. 
Prodes, 
Prodest. 
Prosumus. 
Prodestis. 
Prosunt. 
Proderam, Ac. 
Prodero, Ac. 
Proful, Ac. 
Profueram, Ac. 
Profuero, Ac. 



Potuero, Ac. 

In the following exercises some of the compounds of es- 
511 be introduced — all these (except potes-) may have a 
active after them in one of the ordinary senses of that 
*se, as given in §§ 44-48. 
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EXERCISE 121. 

1. You will come to the city to-morrow, if yon can {fid 
were not able longer to-bear (fcrre) the attack of our sol 
turned (your) backs. 3. God is-near all places, and directs al 
bis-own -will. 4. We despise those who are-profitable to n 
Those who cultivate virtue are-profitable to themselves and tc 

6. I will send the prisoner from the camp to-morrow, if I 

7. The officer, who had recently conquered the enemy, wa 
larger fleet. 

EXERCISE 122. 

1. Noct&8 prosunt furious magis quam dies. 2. Quart! 
hlberna aberant ab Ariovistd millia passuum quindecim. 3 
Latine, si poterimus. 4. lis legionibus, quas in- Gallia citeri 
conscripserat, Labienus praefuit. 5. Adfuit vir praestant! i 
cujus Oratio omnibus principibus tandem persuasit. 6. Vict 
montem, qui proximo suberat, quam maxima poterant ce 
recgperunt. 7. Circiter millia hominum centum tiiginta raj 
qui domum revert&runt. 8. Literas Graecas non didici, qc 
tQtem doctoribus nihil profuerunt 



LESSON LXVII. 

194* Transitive verbs, as has been said, a 
which admit an object after them in the accusati 
the word transitive denotes that the action, i 
asserted of the subject, passes across from the 
and in its effects reaches an object. Almost ev< 
tence heretofore given in the exercises is an exa 
this. Verbs when so used are said to be in the I 
Toice : L 6., when the action is described as pi 
from the subject : and in this case the su 
doer of the action) and the object (or sufferer of the 
are stated with equal prominence. But as in pr< 
time it became desirable to have the means of 
the object of the action the more prominent noti< 
peculiar artifice of language the object came to 
as the subject of the sentence : and then of cours* 
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necessary that the verb should describe the action not as 

passing from, font as passing to the subject 

Thus: the sentence u Brutus killed Caesar," states the doer 
and the receiver of the action with equal prominence. 
But the same general notion may be thus expressed: 
"Cssar was killed by Brutus," and here the subject 
of the sentence is the snflferer, not the doer of the 
action, and the sufferer is in this way made the more 
prominent notion. When the verb is used in this way, 
it is said to be in the passive roice. 

In English the passive voice is made by the past parti- 
ciple of the verb, in combination with the different tenses 
rftheverb "to be." 

195. In Latin the passive voice in the imperfect tenses 
is distinguished from the active only by a distinct set of 
Ptfton-endingSj the tense-stems being in all cases the same 
both for the passive and active voices. These person-cnd- 
!°g are here given as those of the active voice were stated 
* lesson VII. 



For stems 
ending in a, e, L 



For stems in 
or a consonant. 



cl. r 

Sing. < 2. -Fi 

( 3. -ti 



Hur. i 2. - 
(3. i 



risor re, 
tnr, 
l. -mnr, 



ntnr, 



or. 

eris or ere. 

itnr. 

imur. 

iminL 

untur. 



*3Tie present imperfect passive is thus conjugated : 



moneor, 






It 



ama-, love, mone-, advise, audi-, hear, reg-, rule. 

regor, 

regeris, 

regere, 

regitur ; 

regiraur, 

regiminl, 

reguntur. 




amamur, 

aniaminl, 

amantur. 



moneris, 

mongre, 

monStur ; 

monemur, 

mongraini, 

monentur. 



audior, 

audiris, 

audire, 

audltur; 

audimur, 

audirainl, 

audiuntur. 



I 



I am ruled. 
1hou art " 



he is 
we are 
ye are 
they are " 
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The past imperfect passive is thus conjugated : 



fcc 

a 

85 



i 



1. am&bar, monebar, audtebar, regSbar, I was r*k&> 

2 i amabaris, monfibaris, andiebaris, regSbaris, ) ,, ^. u 

' ] amabare, monebare, audiebare, regebare, i ^^ 

3. amabatur, monebatur; audiebatur; regebatur. he wot ** 

: ( 1. amabamur, monebamur, audiebamur, regsbamur, we were ** 

l < 2. amabaminl, monebaminl, audiebamini,regebamini, ye were ** 

"• ( 3. amabantur. mongbantur. audiebantur.regebantur. ftey were ** 




The future imperfect passive is thus conjugated: 

1. amabor, monebor, audiar, regar, I shall be nfe 

2 j amaberis, mongberis, audieris, reggris, > ^, ^,, a. 

I am&bere, monebere, audiftre, reggre, ) mouVfmoe 

3. amabitur; mongbitur; audigtur. reggtur; he will be *** 

.. (1. amabimur, mongbimur, audigmur, regemur, we shall be u 

S < 2. amabiminif mongbimini, audigmini, regemini, you will be ** 

^ ( 3. amabuntur. monebuntur. audientur. regentur. they will be ** 



Note. — 1st. To save space, the English ofreg- only is given; buttl: 
other three examples can, of course, be translated by substitute 
the participles "loved," "advised," heard," for "ruled," in the abo« 
places. 

2d. As o is the ending for all verbs in the 1st person of the pr&J 
imperf. active, so is or for the passive : and verbs with t-stema talc 
niitUr from the 2d column. 

3d. The ending or contracts with the a, of the stem of the le 
conjugation. 

4th. The future tense- ending e is changed to a in the 1st person 
sing. 

5th. All the passive imperfect person-endings contain the letter 1 
except the 2d person plur. 

In the following exercises, sentences are given first witl 
the verbs in the active voice, and are then repeated in tb 
passive form ; but it must be particularly noted that : 

1 36* The subject of the active verb, if a living agent 
is expressed in the passive construction by the ablatio 
case with the preposition a, or ab. Call this " th< 

ablative of the agent." 
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EXERCISE 133. 

L Bratos kills Caesar with a sword. 2. Caesar is killed by Br%- 
*»with a sword. 3. You praised tbe conqueror ou-noeount-of his 
clemency. 4. The conqueror was praised by you on account of his 
clemency. 5. The general will not prevail-upon me by nil (bin) threats. 
6- I shall not be prevailed-upon by the general by all (hi*) throats. 



EXERCISE 124. 

I. Agros hoetium Ifttd ferro et igne yastftrous. 2. Agrt hostium late 
ferro et igne & ndbis yastantur. 8. Si semper bene vixens, omuea 
^ftigent 4. Si semper bene vixens, ab omnibus diligere. 5. Urbem 
**ostes oppugnfibant, dves ftcriter defendebant. 5. Urbs ab hostibus 
°Ppagnabatur, ft ciyibus ftcriter defendebatur. 7. Explor&torea earn 
^m nobis statim nuntiant 8. Ea res ab expldratdribus nobis statim 
auntiatur. 



LESSOR LXVIII. 



197* Verbs like cap(i)~ are thus conjugated in the 
f^fcsent imperfect tense passive. 

i 1. Capior, C 1. Capimur, 

Sing. < 2. Caperis or capere, Plur. < 2. Capimim, 
( 3. Capitur, ( 3. Capiuntur, 



EXERCISE 125. 



^*— Ton were collecting as large forces as possible of infantry and 
?*^*^ry. 2. As large forces as possible of infantry and cavalry were 
?? x *ag collected by you. 3. The scout carried-down (imperf) this mcs- 
•^f5*Q to the miserable townsmen, and affected them all with-very-great 
*^y*« 4. This message was carried-down by the scout to the miserable 

^Wiwnieii, and they-all were affected with-very-great joy. 5. At the 
£**%ng of tbe sun Ariovistus leads back (his) forces into the camp. 6. At 
**^ setting of tbe sun the forces are led back into the camp. 



EXERCISE 126. 



X Keque fortCraae impetfi, nee multitudinis opinione, nee dolore neque 
■^ipertftte terreor. 2. Eodem tempore haec mihi mandftta referebantur, 
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et lftgfiti ab Aeduls veniebant 3. Omnfie aralci consilium coguntc 
senAtum : edrum vocibus et concureu potestas llbere deoernendi pluri 
gripitur. 4. Rei mliitaris peiitissimi habOmur: atque cum explort 
ibua praeraittemur . 5. Defensors oppido idonei ft nobis deifgan 
6. Nova legio in Gallia citeriore ab imper&tore oonacribitur. 7. HA 
vocibus ac timore paul&tim etiam tu perturbftb&ris. 8. Fossae ore 
urbem noctu ft nobis perficientur. 



LESSON LXIX. 

We now come to speak of participles* 

198. Participles are verbal adjectives; thi 

is, they are adjectives formed from verbs, which expn 
the action of the verb as a property belonging to a pern 
or thing. 

Some languages have more participles than others. . 
Latin there are only three / two belonging to the acti 
voice of the verb, and one belonging to the passive voi 
At present we shall only speak of the last : the perJfe 

participle passive. 

139* What has been hitherto learned as the 3d st 
of the verb is really the perfect participle passive; i 
as this is always given in the vocabulary, nothing m< 
will be said about its formation than that it is nearly 
ways made by adding to the verb-stem the ending go- 
to-, and the adjective thus formed is declined like any ; 
jective ending in o-« 

The perfect part, passive may be translated in Engli 
according to circumstances, in three ways. Thus, fh 
duo-, " lead," we have 3. ducto-, 

which may be translated (1) "having been led," 

(2) "being led," 

(3) "led." 

The first, however, is the proper full meaning of t 
form. 
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EXERCISE 127. 

1. Bring alarmedby the sudden arrival of the army, the enemy retired 
ittmi their fortifications. 2. This village, being situated in a valley, is hem- 
aid in on-e very-side by-very-lofty mountains. 3. Tiie soldiers, having- 
lm thriven back by-the-missiles of the enemy, were fleeing in-aU-direc- 
^sm.4.Having4)een-overcome 1 ye were seeking safety in-flight 5. The 
town having-been-taken will-be-set-on-fire. 6. The javelin thrown down 
from the higher ramparts pierced the soldier's thiglu 



EXERCISE 128. 

1. Anna dejecta de" muro in fossam, quae erat ante oppidum, altitu- 
dioem aggeris paene adaequfiverunt. 2. Mulier, hQjus rei a rat"* certior 
fotfc, mb tectum proper&verat 3. Alteram ejus vici partem Gallis 
coDcesai: alteram ab illls vacuara relictam cohortibus attribuL 4. 

j^f Fooditores perterritos in fugam dedistis. 5. Servus, spo libertAtis ad- 
*Wtus, in castra quam citissime redlbit 6. Naves, quae a vobls 
JjdificSbantur, tandem perfectae ad novum portum convenient 7. 
jWu et acriter pugnavistis : tandem vulneribus confecti terga vertistis. 

^r-m *" Scata ictQ pilOrum transfixa manibus emisimus. 



LESSON LXX. 

. 136* A very common use of the perf. partic. pass, is 
10 tfae construction called ablative absolute. The 

*?**<! " absolute" means " loosed from," and words are 
^5*4 to be used absolutely, when they may be taken out 
a * sentence without affecting its construction. Thus : 
^**ature being our guide, we cannot go wrong ;" in this 
*®*Hence the words marked by italics could be omitted 
^thout damaging the construction of the remainder. 

Xiet the following sentences be examined. 

0-) This battle having been fought, Caesar led back his 

**y. 

\2.) The javelins being hurled, they broke through the 
ft **«my. 

(3.) The javelins being thrown away, they fought hand 
**> hand. 
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It is clear that the words marked by italics denote in the 
131* 1st sentence the time when the main action 

occurred. 

1 33. 2d sentence the means by which the main 

action occurred. 

133. 3d sentence the circumstances under 

Which the main action occurred. 

Such expressions, denoting these particulars about the 
main action, are in Latin generally put in the ablative caae, 
and are said to be in the ablative absolute. A 
reference to what has been said (in §§ 54, 56, 61) about 
the uses of the ablative case in Latin, will show the rea- 
son why this case was preferred for the absolute construc- 
tion. 

In general then : the ablative absolute is the 
name used when the ablative of a noun is accompanied 
by an adjective, or a participle, or another noun, to denote 

the time when, the means by which, or 
any attending circumstances under which th& 

principal action occurs. Let this be learned by heart. 
More particular information about the matter will te 
given subsequently ; at present it is only necessary to say 
that very often in English subjunctions are used introduc- 
ing secondary sentences, when the ablative absolute would 
be employed in Latin. 



EXERCISE 129. 

1. The hostages having been delivered-up, Caesar hastened into tij 
territories of the Aedui. 2. Caesar, his~army having been toad** 
hastened towards the enemy. 3. Caesar, the horses of all hatftf 
been removed out of sight, joined battle. 4. The soldiers, (their) joxdto* 
having been hurled from the higher ground, easily broke-through $& 
phalanx of the euemy. 5. This (phalanx) having been frrofcen-flp^J 
they made an attack upon them (eo~) wiih-drawii-swords. 6. Tbe He*' 
vetii, a phalanx having been made, mounted-up to-meet (sub) our fi* 8 * 
line. 

Note. — In these sentences the literal English of the Latin expression 8 
has been given. But the teacher should by all means see that b* 
pupils understand what would be the idiomatic English in each cftt*i 
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and in translating the subsequent exercises, they should always be re- 
quired to render absolute sentences with the proper " 



EXERCISE 130. 

1. Nullam partem noctis itintrc intermissd, die quartA in flnfci Lin- 

gowim penrenerunt. 2. Helvetil omnium reram inopia adductl legatfe 

de dsdititae ad eum mlserunt. 3. Reliquoe omncs obeidibus, armis, 

perfagxa traditU, in deditionem accepit 4. Helvetil omnibus fructibua 

flniwto doml nihil habuerunt 5. Belld Helvtaiorum confecto totlus 

fere Galliae leg&tl, principes civitAtum, ad Caesarem convenerunL 6. 

Helvetil jl&rentisaimls ribua domos reliquerant 7. E& ri permisaO, 

diem conailid constituerunt 8. Ed consiltit dlmiaad principes clvitaturo 

»d Caeetrem revertgrunt. 



LESSON LXXI. 

134. The commonest use however of the perfect 

Pfrtic. pass, is in the formation of the perfect pas- 

**Ve tenses. These are formed by the union of the 

^perfect tenses of es- with the perfect pass, partic. 

*Aus : " The town has been taken" is oppidum captnm 

^t ; literally : the town is (in the condition called) taken. 

^ 135. Occasionally, when the completeness of the ac- 

**On is to be made very prominent, the perfect tenses of 

^g-* are used with the perfect partic. pass, instead of the 

x **werfect tenses. 

In the example given, it will be seen that in all these 

^nses the perfect partic. completes the mean- 

lug of the verb es-, and it must therefore, as said in 
§ 79, agree with the subject of it in gender and number. 

Frequently in poetry as well as in prose, the verb es-, 
"With the perfect participle pass, is omitted, when it is 
quite clear from the sense which tense of it is to be sup- 
plied. 

As the perfect tenses of all passive verbs are conju- 
gated alike, it is sufficient to give here an example in each 
gender. 
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Sing. 



Flur. 



Present perfect or 
aorist. 
masc. 

1. rectus sum 

2. rectus es 

3. rectus est 

1. recti sumus 

2. recti estis 

3. recti sunt 



Note. — The English of the 
Present perfect or aorist 
Past perfect 
Future perfect 



Past perfect. 

fern. 
recta eram 
recta eras 
recta erat 
rectae eramus 
rectae eratis 
rectae erant 



Future 
feet. 
neut. 
rectum ei 
rectum e 
rectum 
recta erim 
recta eritt 
recta erun 





is, Ihave been, or I was, kc 

is, J had been, Ac. 

is, I shall have been, he 



The teacher had best make the pupils conjugate tts- ^ 
perfect tenses of several verbs, in order to impress the&^ 
meanings upon their minds, that they may not translate 
44 was written" by scriptum erat^ dbc, <kc. 



EXERCISE 131. 

1. By this victory the war of the whole sea (moriftma-, adj.) 
was finished. 2. I hold the chief-power over-all those states ( 
from which the forces have been collected. 3. We, who had made* 
sally, were driven back into the town. 4. You had been sent (as) 
basaadore to those states which are (a part) of hither Spain. 5. Ye 
many severe wounds were received by those who were defending 
camp. 6. Leaders have been sent-for from Britain, on whole arriv 
the contest will be carried on against the Komans. 






e 
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EXERCISE 132. 

1. Nos, qui nuper in Galliam transportati sumus, fines sodorum 
trorum longe l&teque vastamus. 2. Morini, spe praedae adductl, ni 
qui ex nftvibus onerariis expositl eramus, magnd suorum numerd 
cumsteterunt 3. Omnia quao imperaveras a principibus dJligenter 
diem facta sunt 4. Quadraginta naves quae in Meldis factae eran" 
tempestate rejectae, cursum ndn tenuerunt 5. AdventQ P. Sultan 
quern castris praefeceram, facile repulsi estis. 6. Quamquam perlcul 
genere proelii locoque inlquo pressus eras, tameu omnia, pa: 
animd sustinueras. 7. Bellum quod Carthaginienses cum populft 
manO gessere maxime memorabile est omnium quae unqoam 
sunt 8. Magna pars diet consumpta erat, neque munition! 
tempus relinquebatur. 



sir 
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LESSOR LXIII. 

EXERCISE 133. 

1. We will not deep before your affaire shall hare been finished 2. 
ie wm not be happy, unless your passions shall hare been confined by 
US' vh ^ e ^ ve overcome by-the-multitude of Uie enemy. 4. I 

bad been detained by a very rich merchant 6. Ye had been routed 
tyr the first attack. 6. Ye will not be rich, unless riches shall hare 
wen despised by you. 

EXERCISE 134. 

I Laetae mulieres de adventQ fllidrum, qui in exsilium 6lim abie- 

~JH certiores factae sunt 2. Simulac castra mQnlta erunt, mil i tea so 

rr pognam expedient. 3. Legio, cul praefectus sum, apud Nervios 

r^^Sbit 4. Ibi turres cum ternls tabulatls Srectae, mulUsque tor- 

^Otse et omni genere telorum completae erant 5. Hostea cum 

/^eDtibus permixti, quos silvae montesque texerunt, ab equitatu in- 

^f^ecti sunt 6. Efidem fere tempore classis a Carthagine in Sardiuiam 

jT ^8a ad Baleares insulas ejecta est 7. Proelium adversum equestre 

Gj^cis ante diebus erat factum. 8. Yds, qui ex veteribus legiouibus 

^tia relict! praesidiO navibus, naves conscendistis et a terra solvistia. 



LESSON LXXIII. 

ISO. There are many verbs in Latin which, though 

^^iey have a passive form, have an active meaning. These 

^erbs probably had a reflective signification originally ; 

^. 6., they described the agent as acting upon himself; and 

>nany of these retain that meaning throughout all periods 

T)f the language. But most of them have a simple active 

Cleaning, transitive or intransitive. These verbs are called 

in the grammars Deponents, from the fact that they 

lay aside the passive meaning, though they retain the 

passive endings. Deponent verbs may always be known 

in the vocabularies, by their having only the 1st and 3d 

stems given / for of course as the deponent verbs have the 

active meaning themselves, they require no active voice, 

and therefore no perfect active^ and therefore no 2d stem, 
9* 
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which is used only for the perfect active tenses. Deponent 
verbs therefore will be given thus: laeta-, rejoice, 3. 
laetdto-. 

Deponent verbs are conjugated exact!? 

like passive ones, except in the respects to be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

It is particularly recommended that the pupils be taugbt 
to recollect which are the deponent verbs, by the &ct 
that they have only 1st and 3d stems. 

In the following exercises imperfect and perfect tenses 
of deponent verbs will be used in alternate sentences. 



EXERCISE 135. 

1. Ye were wandering beyond your-own territories. 2. The island 
had used its-own laws. 3. In this matter you are avenging not only 
public but private wrongs. 4. Te have not-yet overtaken the mer- 
chant who is waiting-for you. 5. We will encourage the weary soldiers, 
who will presently earn the great reward of their labor. 6. I shall 
have measured-out the corn to the slaves before the return of the mes- 
senger whom I have sent to the town. 



EXERCISE 136. 

1. Ex castris egredior, locO potior, duas ibi legidnSs colloco. 2. 
Tandem a dextro latere summum jugum nacti sumus, host€sque toed 
depulimus. 3. In Africam ex SiciliU proficiscere, et duas legidnes, ex 
quattuor, quas a ndbis accepisti, et quingentos equit&s transportabis. 
4. Simulac sol ortus erit, proficiscemur. 5. D6 fratris morte quereris, 
communemque Galliae fortunam miseraris. 6. & me facile adepts eratis, 
quae petebatis. 7. QuarUl circiter vigilia de muro cum custodibus 
colloquar. 8. In CaniQtibus summd loco natus erat Tasgetius, cujua 
majdres in sua clvitate regnum obtinuerant 



I 
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In the following exercises passive verbs as well as de- 
^3* f ponents will be introduced, and the pupils must use all 
care to note the difference in meaning. 

EXERCISE 13T. 

}• The king promises a great number of ships, which have been 

boilt in yonder harbor. 2. A war had unexpectedly arisen in hither 

Gaol, which had been lately subdued. 3. The soldiers, who had been 

pot to (in) flight, were returning home. 4. We have not forgotten the 

former victory of the Carthaginians^ in which the most-powerful 

enemies had been overcome. 5. The colonists are gaining-possesmon- 

of the whole island, which has been assigned to them. 6. Te had 

gained-possession-of the town, in which the baggage of the enemy had 

been deposited. 

EXERCISE 138. 

1. Naviculam d&ig&tam ad lipam nancisoeris, e&que profugies. 2. 
Initium repentlnl tumultus ac defectionia ortum erat ab Ambiorige, qui 
apud Eburones rex cre&tus erat 3. NoctQ progressus mlllia passuum 
circiter duodecim, hostium copias conspic&tus sum, qui pauld ante fusi 
erant. 4. Legio, cul praefectus eras, aedificia vlcoeque barbardrum in- 
cendit, magnoque pecoris atque hominum numerd potita est 5. Aliae 
n&ves eodera unde erant profectae, rel&tae sunt; aliae inferidrem partem 
insulae magnd cum periculd dejectae sunt. 6. Urbem Romam condidere 
atque habuere initio Trojani, qui Aenea duce, incertls sfidibus vagfiban- 
tur. 7. Turn demum be&tus eris, quum aspernfttus eris voluptfltem. 
8. Bum exercitus hoatllis urbis domos privfttfts publicasque demolieba- 
tur, cives maxima moerore afficiebantur. 
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LESSON LXXT. 

EXERCISE 139. 

1. At daybreak all our men had been carried across, and the Km ox*" 
the enemy was distinctly-seen (imperf.). 2. Labienus having exhorted 
the soldier*, gave the signal of battle. 3. At the first onset, on (o&) 
the right Bide, where the seventh legion had taken-its-station, tbo 
enemy are beaten. 4. The leader of the enemy himself was-near hia- 
own-(men), and kept-exhorting (past imp.) them. 5. This bosmess 
having been finished, Labienus returned (pres. imp.) to-Agedkfln* 
where the baggage of the whole army had been left. 6. He-himself" 
having gone out a little after in-ailence with three legions went-to 
(pres. imp.) that place. 

EXERCISE 140. ' 

1. Ab hoc concilia R£mi, Lingones. Treveri abfuerunt : All, quod amx— 
citiam RomanGrum sequebantur: TrGverl quod aberant longiua, et^S. 
Germanis premebautur. 2. Allobroges crfibrfs ad Rhodanum dwpositas 
praesidiis, magna cum curt et diligentia suos fines tuentur. 3. Tandexx* 
a Germanis suramum jugum nactla hostes loco depelluntur. 4. CaeeaA 
impedlmentls in proximum collem deductls, duabus legionibus praefli^ 
relictls, circiter tribus millibus hostium ex novissimo agmine interfec^ 
altero diG ad Alesiam progressus castra fecit. 5. Dux ex arce Al&&^\ 
suds conspicatus, ex oppido egreditur et efts res, quae eruptionis <&*^j* 
parttae erant, expedic 6. Restituto proelio equites ab tergo bo^v\^ 
adoriuntur. 7. De media nocte missus equitatus novissimum ag ^^ ya, 
consequitur: magnus numerus capitur atque interficitur: reliqu- 
dyitates discedunt 8. His rebus confectis in Aeduds proficiscitur. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

137. In the 5th and 6th sentences of Ex. 130, and 
several in Ex. 140, it will be observed that the pres. imp. -^ 
used in speaking of actions really past This is a ve^ " 
common usage in the Roman historians ; and is said W 
have arisen from the desire of giving to their narrative 
kind of dramatic liveliness. But as the idiom of the En£^- 
lish language does not tolerate so frequent a use of th - ^ 
interchange of tense, it is best to translate the present 
such cases by the aorist. From its use by the 
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the tense is called the " historic present ;" and 
verbs which have to be rendered by this tense in Latin 
will be marked thus (p. h.) in the English exercises. 

138. In § 124 it was said that the object of an active 
transitive verb becomes the subject of a passive verb. It 
follows from this that if the verb be not transitive (or do 
*M admit an object after it) it cannot be used with a 
subject in the passive. But it is very common in Latin 
fa intransitive verbs to be used in the passive form im- 

Personally. An impersonal verb is one which 

"rik* an assertion like any other verb, but does not make 
** of any particular subject. There are several verbs 
^hich are only used in this way. But at present we shall 
?Uly speak of passive forms used impersonally. The sub- 
let mil best be understood by examples. The following 
t *ctive expressions become impersonal in the passive. 

Active. Passive. 

Stilus mihi resistit. mihi a fflio resistitur. 

&y son resists me. Jam resisted by my son. 

ElEus tibi persuadet. tibi a filio pcrsuadetur. \son. 

Your son persuades you. You are persuaded by your 
aulites fortiter pugnave- & militibus fortiter pugnatum 

[runt. [est. 

The soldiers fought bravely, (the battle) was fought 

[bravely by the soldiers. 

It will be observed that — 

139. (1.) Impersonal verbs are always in the 3d per- 
son singular, and if possible in the neuter gender. 

(2.) When the dative case follows the active verb, it 
remains with the passive impersonal verb. 

(3.) The living subject of the active verb is expressed 
by d with the ablative case with the passive construction. 

(4.) The tense of the passive impersonal verb is the 
same as that of the active verb. 

In the following exercises sentences will be given first 
wdth .the active construction, and then with that of the 
passive. 



EXERCISE 141. 

1. lien generally envy great fortune. 2. Envy-ia-felt (2& it n en-' 
Tied) generally to-great fortune by men. 3. The general will not 
spare all the prisoners. 4. Mercy-will not be shown (lit. it will not be 
spared) to all the prisoners by the general. 5. The soldiers fought very 
bravely at-one time in'all places. 6. The-battle-was-fought (W. it wis 
fought) very bravely by the soldiers at-one time in-all places. 



EXERCISE 142. 

1. Milites maxime ad superidres munltiones labOrant 2. ft multibai 
maxima ad superiorSs munltiones labdrfitur. 3. Caesar ad Britannia* 1 
omnibus n&vibus meridiftnd fere tempore accessit 4. ft Caesare & 
Britanniam omnibus n&vibus meridians fere tempore accessum est &* 
Principes ex consilio consunrunt 6. ft principibus ex consilid consurgito** 
7. Mllites totis castris trepidant 8. a militibus tOtis castris ttrepidlW*** 



LESSON LXXYII. 

It was said in § 128, that the Latin verb has only tkf~ 
participles. One of these, the perfect partic. passive, b~ * 
been already spoken of. The other two belong to the 
five voice. 

140. The imperfect participle active answers to t 
English participle ending in -ing, as fearing, loving. It 
made by adding 

to a-stems and e-stems the ending nt(i)-. 
to all others, (( " ent(i>. 

Thus, from 

am* we have the imperf. part act amani{iy, " loving." 
mone- " " " " monen^ii, "advising." 
audi- " " " " audient(t)-, "hoa^ing. ,, 
reg- " " " " regertffr, " ruling." 




141. Note. — 1st The verbt-, "go," and all its compounds, 
the nom. sing, tens, and takes eunt- in all the other cases. 

2d. Deponent verbs have this participle like ordinary active verbs. 

3d. Of course these participles govern the same cases as the ve 
from which they are formed. 
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EXERCISE 143. 

ien, guarding the gates with-difficnlty, are hard-pressed by 
de. 2. We beheld the legion fighting bravely. 3. The bar- 
ymng the river in-ships and on-rafts, will march into our 
4. I will grant the land to the Aedui asking (it). 5. The 
killed three thousand of our men resisting bravely. 6. The 
ing its horns (reflected) in the water, is beheld by the dogs. 



EXERCISE 144. 

15 timens, diurnls e6 nocturnlsque itineribus contendistL 2. 
mnt fortissimo pugnantes duo consults : neque id fuit firisum, 

pugnam proficiscentes dixerant 3. Dux ex castrls in mon- 
BD8 ab equitibu8 est interfectus. 4. Disofidens ab hlbernls 

te fratromque tuum legionibus praeftkn. 5. Novissimos 
aulta millia passuum prosecQti, magnam multitQdinem edrum 

occldimua. 6. Perltus nauta mare refluentibus undls strt- 
tmet 1. JSquestribus proelils Germ&nl ex equis desilientes, 
epe pugn&bant 8. Redeuntes aggredimur quos possumus ei 



LESSON LXXYIII. 

, The last participle to be spoken of is that com- 
alled the future participle active. This may be 
lveniently formed as a general rule by changing 
the 3d stem into tiro-. Thus 

fut. partic. act. meaning, 

duct tiro- about to lead. 

araturo- intending to plough, 

casuro- doomed to fall. 

lture partic. of e*-, " be" is futuro-. 

-1st Deponent verbs have this participle as well as simple 

6s. 

m eight verbs the fut. partic. is not made precisely in this 

these the commonest are the two deponents oriiY. "arise." 

h, "die." 

0-, 3. mortuch, fut part, morituro-, " destined to die." 
, 3. orfo-, " " oritoro-, "about to arise." 
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1 43. Though this participle is called the future partk, 
it does not so much denote futurity as intention and 
destiny, and it is most commonly used in connection 
with the tenses of es- in just the same way as the perfect 
partic. pass. So we have — 

moriturus sum, / am doomed to die. 

casuri eramus, we were destined to fall. 

araturi erunt, they will be intending to plough* 

Actions may be regarded in three ways : 

(imperject) | m future " " seribam. 

n present " " scripsL 
in past " " scripseram. 



2. As begun and finished, 

(Perfect) 

3. As not yet began, bat only 

Intended 



n future " " scripsero. 

in present " " scriptures buX*** 



xl past " " scripturus e 
in future " " scripturus ere*" 



As we have hitherto called the first six tenses by 
double name as present imperfect^ <fcc., so it is recommend^ 
that the last three be called present intended y <fcc. : thou^ 
in some grammars they are called the present <&c. of thepe^ 
phrastic future. But these can with no more propriety ^ 
called periphrastic expressions, than scriptus sum Ac. c& 
be so called. 

Note. — The imperfect tenses are made from the 1st stem, the perfe * 
from the 2d stem, and the intended from the 3d stem. * 



EXERCISE 145. 

• 

1. The workmen, to whom the affair has been intrusted, are going^ 
to-do nothing. 2. The ships on (in ace.) which the young men have em- 
barked, are destined-to-perish. 3. 1 was intending-to-hold the military 1 
command of the neighboring state. 4. These legions were intending-to- 
oross the river, which flows (influ-) into the lake Lemannus. 5. YoU 
were about-to-land the soldiers on (in) the island. 6. The mothers will 
intend-to-leave their daughters in the city in which they were born. 
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EXERCISE 14fl. 

1. Imporatorf, quern multos annfe secQtl sumus, omnes res nostril 
fecte commissuri sumus. 2. N&tionca, quae trans Rhenum incolebant 
oteidgs Ubi daturae erant, et imperata tua facturae. 3. Nuntios ad 
Ptonpeiom missQri er&tis, atque ille roliqua per sfi acturus erat 4. FrQ- 
mentum omne, praeterquam quod secum portittarl erant, Relvetil com- 
bumnt 6. De meis in vos mentis nou sum prmedioftturus, quae sunt 
^uc et mea voluntate et vestrft expectattone levi6ra» 6. Et ex prox- 
}°fl8 h!berni8 et ft Caesare subsidia conventura aunt. 7. Alexander 
ille magnu8 impend tftius orbis terrarum potiturus erat 8. Malus sane 
* medicus, qui morbi cauaam ignorans, morbum ipaum est ouraturua. 
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EXERCISE 147. 

^t Is the eye, so the mind, (though) not seeing itself Met other 
Mg8. 2. Scipio, when once-on-a-time (aliquando) he intended-to-viait 
*nius the poet, was not admitted by him. 3. Darius, king of the 
Groans, put-to-death (neca-) his friend, (when) advising the best-things. 
Pliny the-elder, intending-to-exomine the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
itt, was overwhelmed by the smoke and ashes. 5. Darius saw the 
imp of Alexander shining with-great brightness. 6. The Helvetii, in- 
nding-to-seek new abodes, burnt all their towns and villages. 



EXERCISE 148. 

1. Praeceptor. in scholam venit discipulos Cnidlturus, puer attente* 
dlturus. 2. D&rlum agit&bant per somnia species imminentium 
ram. 3. Bellovaci ad consilium non venerunt, quod suO nomine 
}ue arbitriO cum Romania bellum gesturi erant 4. Caesar in provin- 
im rediturus erat atque delectum habiturus. 5. Pompeius per illara 
ponem cum legidnibus iter facit, et in Hispaniam confestim est ven- 
*us. 6. Hoc sperans Caesar tree legidnes ex castris educturus erat 
Nonae legionis milites, temere insecuti longius fugientes, in locum 
quum progrediuntur. 8. Pugnatum est utrimque fortissimo* et aoer- 
ie. 
10 
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LESSON LXXX. 

We have now spoken of the three Latin participles 
which were said to be verbal adjectives. We must here 
treat of the infinitive mood, which is really I 
verbal substantive. 

14A» The word infinitive means unlimited, and thoM 
forms of the verb are so called which express the action 
of the verb without any person-endings. 

In Latin the infinitive mood also expresses the action of 
the verb without any limitation as to time, though the 
names given in the grammars to the forms of this mood 
would seem to imply the contrary. But the infinitive 
mood has distinct forms or modes of expression to denotf 
whether the action is unfinished, finished, o: 
intended, and we find therefore in Latin an impel 1 * 
feet, a perfect, and a future (or intended) infinitiv 
in the active and passive voices. 

145. The infinitive is, as was said, a verbal substantia 
and it is used for the most part only as the object < 
the subject of another verb, and must be regard* 
therefore as in the nominative or the accusative case, tkou< 
undeclined. 

We have then in the active and passive voices togetb 
six simple or compound forms of the infinitive mood, < 
vided into the three classes of imperfect, perfed 
and filture (or intended.) We shall first give the foru 
of these : 

Imperfect. Perfect. Future. 

1. ama- act. amare 2. atnav- act amavisM 8. amato- act amuturo-ea 

w pass, amari 8. amato- pass, amato-esse " pass, amatttm Irl 
1. mone- act. roonere 2. monu- act. monuisse 8. monito- act. monituro-ef 

** pass. raonerl 8. monito- pa««. monito-ease " pass, monitum Ir 
1. audi- act. audlre 2. audiv- act. audfvisse 8. audlto* act. audituro-es 

** pass, audirl 3. audito- pass, audlto-esse " pass, auditum Irf 
1. reg- act. regere 2. rex- act. rexisse 8. recto- act. rocturo-esse 

u pass.tegl 8. recto- pass, recto-ease " pass, rectum W 

1. cap(i)- act, capere 2. cep- act cdpisae 8. capto- act. capturo-osM 

A Pass, capl 8. capto- pass. oapto-esM ** pass, captam Irf 



25 
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Note.— 1st The imperf. in/in. of e$- is sane; and of potes- is posse. 

2d. The first, second and fourth conjugations make the impcrf. infin. 
•dweby the ending-re, and passive by the ending -ri. 

3d. The third conjugation makes the imperf. infin. act by the ending 
ere, vaftpausive by the ending I. 

4th. The imperf. infin. of verbs like cap(t)- is mode from the consonant- 
*\ ai= s \ *em, like the third conjugation. 

5th. The perf. infin. active of all verbs is made by adding late to 
the 2d stem. 

6th. The perf. infin. passive of all verbs is made by combining the 
Perfect part. pass, with the infin. of es-. 

7th. The Jut. infin. active of all verbs is made by combining the future 
Put act with the infin. of «-. 

8th. The fuL infin. passive of all verbs is made by combining the ao- 
CQ sative supine with the imperf infin. pass. off-. As the supines have 
1101 yet been spoken of, this expression cannot, of course, be under- 
*** at present 

9th. In the expressions composed of the participle and the infin. of 
*i of course the participle completes the meaning of «-, and therefore 
^ agree with its subject 

-As in the exercises these infinitives will not all be in- 
troduced at once there is no need that they should all be 
Perfectly learned now. It is only thought best to put all 
*he forms together. 

140. The infinitive mood is used simply (as the accu- 
***tive case) as the object of the following classes of 
^erbs, namely, verbs which denote, 

*- Wish, as cupio ire, I desire to go. 

^' l*ower, u possum Ire, I can go. 

*• Intention, " cogito Ire, I intend to go. 

s ' -ttuty, " debeo Ire, I ought to go. 

f ' ^lablt, " soleo ire, lam wont to go. 

Commencement," incipio Ire, I begin to go. 

^2}essation, " desino Ire, I cease to go. 




7. 



8 is not a complete enumeration, but it is sufficiently 

^fbr our purpose. 
I ^in the following exercises, the imperf. infin. active will 
j^*Xie be employed. Generally the infin. is placed imme- 
^tiely before the verb whose object it is. 
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EXERCISE 149. 

1. We had determined to lead the army across the Rhine. 1 1 wai 
not able to discover ports suitable for larger ships. 3. We will en- 
deavor to persuade the foolish woman. 4. Yon had begun to distribute 
the corn to the army. 5. The barbarians were not able to burst-through 
the fortification. 6. We desired to reach the lower part of the island. 



EXERCISE 150. 

• 

1 . C&nfltus sum reficere pontes. 2. Helvetii qnam maximum numeren: 
jumentdrum et carrorum coemere constitueront 3. Cum proximl* 
civitotibus pficem et amlcitiara connrmare debemus. 4. Yenefi i* 
Britanniam n&vibus transire consuerunt 5. Per medics hostee per 
ruropere potuistis, incolumGsque ad unum in castra pervenistis omn&a 
6. Equites lapides telaque in nostras conjicere coepSrunt t. Ix 
scientift excellere pulcrum put&mus. 8. In Galliam Caesar contender* 
instituit 



LESSON LXXXI. 

14T. We have seen that there are three forms (o] 
tenses) of the infinitive mood, the imperfect, perfect, anc 
future. The following rules with regard to the choice or 
one of them to suit each case must be particularly at 
tended to. 

We must employ i 



(1.) The imperfect infinitive for actions unfinished i at the time de 
The perfect infinitive " finished I noted by the 

The future infinitive " intended ) principal verb. 



It will be seen, accordingly, that the form of the infini 
tive mood is wholly independent of the tense of the prk 
cipal verb. Thus we may use with any tense 

I. The imperfect infinitive, as 

(l.) Gaudeo te" videre. lam glad (to-day) to see you. 
i2.) Gaudeham td videre. I was glad (yesterday) to see you. 
(3.) Gaudebo t6 videre. I shall be glad (to-morrow) to set yon, 



I 
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IL The perfect infinitive, as 

) Audit te Ivisse. Be hears (to-day) (hat you have gone. 
1) Andiebat t£ ivisse. Be heard (yesterday) that you had gone. 
) Audiet te ivisse. Be will hear (to-morrow) that you have gome. 

HI. The future infinitive, as 

0-) Speras m6 ventQtrum esse. You hope (to-day) that I shall come. 
(2.) Sperftba* me ventOrum esse. You hoped (yesterday) that I should 

cone. 

(3.) Sperfibis me ventQrum esse. You will hope (to-morrow) that I 

to&come. 

. la the following exercises the perfect and future infini- 
te active will be employed as well as the imperfect. 

.148. Note. — The four following verbs are called semi-deponents, 
"**U8e the imperfect tenses are conjugated with the active person-endings, 
°*f the perfect tenses are made Wee the passive. They have, therefore, 
m T the 1st and 3d stems. 

1. aude- 3. auso-, dare, 

1. fid- 3. ffeo-, trust 

1. gaude- 3. g&viso-, rejoice. 

1 sole- 3. solito-, be accustomed. 



EXERCISE 151. 

gA\ The enemy do not dare (to-day) to join battle. 2. The horse- 
*"***Qrs did not dare (yesterday) to leap-down from their horses. 3. The 
^ J^^rdly sailors will not dare (to-morrow) to sail, even (vel) with-a-favor- 
P*^ wind. 4. The orator is-accustomed to defend the causes of the 
on? 1 " 5 * 5. Caesar was accustomed to finish all things with-the-greatest 
" Q ^^Wne8S. 6. The old-man rejoiced to narrate very long stories. 



EXEBCISE 152. 

dj ^- Helvetii dlcantur omnia sua aedificia incendisse. 2. Helvetii 
g^^Vmtor omnia sua aedificia incendere. 3. Helvetii dicuntur omnia 
iti^- aedificia incensuri esse. 4. Hostes locis superidribus occup&tis 
p^^^re exercitum prohibere c6n&tl sunt. 5. Narrfttur hie pAgus Onus, 
g^^iram nostrorum memorial, domd exisse, et consulem exercitumque 
"* ^^ interffecisse. 6. Consueverunt di immortales nonnulns secundiorea 
10* 
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interdum rts et diQtarniorem impQnitatem conoedero. 1. Hastes cm- 
tils exire et proelium committere n6n ausl sunt 8. Amioft rebus 
angustifl deaerere n6n soliti sumus. 



LESSON LXXXII. 

149. We have seen that some kinds of compound 
sentences are made by attaching secondary sentences to 
primary ones by the help of the relative prononn (ad- 
jectival sentences), or by subjunctions (kHverbial 
sentences) ; see § 108 and § 113. But compound sen- 
tences may also be made by joining one primary sentence to 
another as its object or subject : i. e., one sentence may 
be used as a noun to another. Sentences so attached 

in this book will be called nominal sentences. 

150. Examine the following sentences. 

(1.) I fear to die. 

2.) I hope that Caesar will conquer his enemies. 
3.) To lie is disgraceful. 
[4.) For a Christian to lie is disgraceful. 

In the 1st and 3d sentences we have the infinitive mood 
used by itself to express (1) the object, and (3) the subject 
of the principal verb, and as it was said that the infinitive 
mood is a neuter noun, used either in the nomin. or accus. 
case, it is clear that in (1) it is in the accus. case, and in 

(3) it is in the nomin. case. 

It will be observed also that in sentences (2) and (4) 
the words marked by italics stand respectively for the ob- 
ject and the subject of the principal verb ; and on the same 
principle as before the verbs " will conquer" and " to lie" 
must be in the infin. mood. But in these sentences the 
subjects of those verbs also are given ; in (2) " Caesar," in 

(4) " a Christian ;" and it is a peculiarity of the Latin lan- 
guage that the subject is in such cases made 

in the accus. case, even though the sentence in which 
it stands is used as the subject of the other verb. This 
matter is of the greatest importance ; and it is hoped 
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that in the examples now to be given, the teacher will be 
very careful to see that his pupils understand — 

(1.) Whether the infinitive mood stands for otyect or 

twject. 

(2.) The reason of the tense of the infinitive mood. 
(3.) The form which the nominal sentence would take 
tf it were used by itself as a primary sentence. 

(4.) That the English word "that" is not translated 
when introducing nominal sentences. 

(5.) That the English word " it" is often used in antici- 
:*: J pation of the subject, when the subject is a nominal sen- 
4of fence, and must of course be untranslated in Latin. 

181. It is particularly to be observed that as the in- 

feitive mood has no person-endings, when a verb, which 

, m the indicative mood would have its subject sufficiently 

indicated by the ending, passes into the infinitive mood, 

its subject must be expressed, in the accusative case ; and 

that if the subject of the infinitive is in the 3d person, 

an d is the same as the subject of the principal verb, it 

*****t be expressed by the reflective pronoun se/br all gen- 

€ ^ r * and numbers. 



EXAMPLES. 



\I.) Caesar said (that) he had conquered the German*. 
&aesar dixit se Germanos vicisse. 
(<£.) Caesar hopes (that) he will conquer the Germans. 
Caesar sperat se Germanos victurum esse. 

^(B.) It is honorable (for) a soldier to meet death for his 
^^ntry. 

-toecorum est militem pro patria mortem oppetere. 

^4.) Caesar forbade the soldiers to destroy the bridge, 
fjaesar vetuit milites pontem rescindere. 

^Totb. — It will probably be well for the teacher to go over each of 
*•**© coming English sentences with his pupils, before they translate them, 
Minting out the particulars above alluded to. 
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EXERCISE 153. 

1. Tba consul promises (that) he will not fail the senate and co 
wealth. 2. The consul promised (that) he would not fail the 
and the commonwealth. 3. I perceive (that) the ships are apprc 
the entrance of yonder harbor. 4. I perceive (that) the ships hi 
proached the narrow strait "5. It is a great disaster (that) ye 
have thrown-away (your) arms. 6. It was reported to Caesai 
the Helvetii were marching through the territories of the Sequaj 



EXERCISE 154, 

1. Sentunua calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce meL 2. 
respondit, pficis causa" se aequo animd tulisse detrimentum sui I 
3. Mulier dixit, se poster© die opus esse confecturam. 4. No 
gentes se angustos fines habere arbitrftbantur. 5. Certior fiact 
vos contra uos conjurare, et inter vos obsides dare. 6. Helvetii x 
Buis Orgetorigem ex vinculis causam dicere coegerunt 
epistola certidres fact! sumus hostes legionem nobis auxilid 
reppulisse. 8. Notum est Hannibalem adversus Romanos ft 
pugn&viase. 
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EXERCISE 155. 

1. There very few, having trusted-to their strength (jjJ.), st 
swim across. 2. The Bclgae wens-indignant (motetefer-) that tt 
of the Roman people should winter and become-firmly-ests 
(inveterasc-) in Gaul. 3. The Remi say- that they intrust thei 
and their (property) to (in ace.) the power and protection of the 
people, and (that they) had not (neque) agreed with the rest 
Belgae. 4. Caesar learns from the scouts that all the rest of the 
would soon be in arms. 5. At length, late-in-the-day (mtdti 
learned that the enemy had moved their camp, and that you we 
ing to me. 6. The barbarians boasted that they had engaged v 
Romans in pitched-battle (acis-) and had conquered them. 



EXERCISE 156. 

1. Negflvimus nos more et exempld popull Roman! posse 
per provinciam dare. 2. Videbam periculosum populo Roma 
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Germands paulfitim consuescere Rhenum translre. 3. Pollicitl esUs 
tfeobeides datarosesse, etimperftta nostra facturos. 4. JGravisU tft, nisi 
vwtorem, iu castra non reversururo. 5. Confessus es scire tfc ills esse vera. 
& Bin me proxima nocte de quarta vigilia castra mdturum. 7. ApertA 
iS&Be magis ingenui est qaam fronte occultare sententiam. 8. 8apientis 
«* consilium explicare suum de maximls rebus. 



LESSON LXXXIT. 

189. In the last two sentences of the preceding ex- 
ercise there were instances of a use of the genitive case, 
which could not be conveniently mentioned before the 
introduction of the infinitive mood ; though it really falls 
under the head of the possessive genitive, § 36. 

The genitive is used constantly with the verb es- to de- 
n °te that some point of character <fcc. belongs to the per- 
ton represented by the genitive. Instead of the genitive 
°* personal pronouns, the neuter sing. nom. or ace. of the 
^ttesponding possessive pronouns is used. 



EXEBCI2& 157. 

* • It is (the duty) of a wise-man not to fear adversity. 2. It is (the 

jj/Jy of a just judge to preserve the innocent 3. It is (a mark) of a 

^/J^b-man to persevere in errors. 4. It is (the duty) of a prophet to 

^J^forehand (praevide-) the future. 5. It is (a mark) of a generous 

^r 1 to assist the wretched. 6. It is (the duty) of a good king to secure 

*>eace of the state. 

EXERCISE 158. 

"*-* Barbaroram est in diem vlvere. 2. Tuum est legibus patriae 
Te. 3. Est boni Or&toris multa auribus accepisse, multa vidisse. 



v 6 ^^4agni animl est dlvitias contemnere. 5. Non meum est rebus ad- 
°fc*#^? P erturbarL 6 - Parentum est alere liberos ; libenirum, parentibus 
a^^^Ire. 7. Putant sS id facere non posse sine maxima pertculo. 8. 
tfrum est aiiorum vitia cernere, sua non cognovisse. 
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LESSON LXXXT. 

In the following exercises the imperfect and perfect in- 
finitive of passive and deponent verbs will be introducei 
For their formation see the table in Lesson LXXX. 



EXERCISE 159. 

1. Towards («t*& ace.) evening I ordered the gates to be shot* and 
the soldiers to go-out from the town. 2. The town, fortified bjr the 
nature of the place and by art, cannot be stormed. 3. It is (a muk) 
of a constant-man, not to fear danger or reproach. 4. The Britons, 
having followed-closely with all their forces, were hindering our-men 
from-going-out (infin) from the ships. 6. The blind beggar feete that 
he has been wounded. 6. It is reported to Caesar that the ships haw 
been set-on-fire. 

EXERCISE 160. 

1. Tertia fere vigilia solvisti, equitesque in ulteriOrem portum p* 
gredl et naves conscendere et tfi sequi jussisti. 2. PrincipBs cognovfi* 
runt magnam partem senatus in urbem convfcnisse et legfitos ad 
Cae8arem de pace et.amicitia missos esse. 3. Arbitrati estis id bellum 
celeriter confici posse. 4. Hoc tibi perauasl, consilium ab amicissinw 
homine, non ab hoste, datum esse. 5. Stulti est inanibus rehus com- 
mover! 6. Animadverter&s omnes oppidi partes praeruptissimis aaxi& 
esse munltas. 7. Caesar suQs ex omnibus partibus vulnerftri videbat 
8. IllI nostras regredl non patiebantur, quod timore adductl locum re- 
linquere videbantur. 






LESSON LXXXVI. 

EXERCISE 161. 

1. Some-men asserted that Caesar, constrained by want of corn? n* 1 
hastened into the province. 2. Caesar saw that the-battle-was-b eiD ^' 
fought in-a-disadvantageous place, and that the enemy's forces were 
being augmented. 3. Caesar thought it-was-injurious to depart ftp* 
the war and the enemy. 4. The chief assured (p. h.) his-meDiJ**' 
the Romans would either not endure want (of provisions), or withf 181 * 
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danger, would advance too-far from their camp. 6. The townsmen, a 
shout having been raised, began to take (their) anna, to shut the gate* 
to man the wall 6. Caesar was-gure that, if-that-iown-wen»-n*coven*d 
(dU. abdoL), he would reduce the whole state under (in ace.) his power. 



EXERCISE 162. 

1. TertiO die, missis ex oppido legfttis de deditione, arms comportarl, 
j&menta prodQci, obeides dari jubet. 2. Sceleratus homo non intelligit, 
pietate et religione et justft precibus Deorum ineutee, non contaminata 
Buperstitione, posse placarL 3. Omn£s militea jQrant so exercitum 
dncesque non deserturos, neqne sibi separfttim ft reliquls consilium 
captQros. 4. Dixerfis Aeduos tecum et cum Sf»qunnls contentiAnes hab- 
tiaae. 6. Centuriones qui diligentiores vidert volcbant, portas castrorum 
totam noctem custddiebant 6. Vidimus boatCs in aquam progresses 
esse. 7. SenfttuI nuntiabitur foedus viOlatum esse. 8. Dico LQcullI 
adventu maximas regis copias omnibus rebus orn&tas atque instructfts 
faisae, urbemque Asiae clarissimam obsessam esse ab ipso rege maxima 
moltitQdine. 



LESSON LXXXYII. 

153. We must now speak of interrogative 
sentences or questions. 

Questions are of two sorts : 

1st. Those which do not assume the truth of the fact 
spoken of in the question, but ask whether it be true or 
not, as : Did Brutus kill Caesar ? 

Call these fact-questions. 

2d. Those which do assume the truth of the fact spoken 
of in the question, and ask for more information about it, 
as : Who killed Caesar ? 

Gall these word -questions. 

We shall speak first of the 1st class. 

t54L* In English such questions are expressed by 
putting the subject of the verb immediately after it, or 
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after its auxiliary, as in the above example. But since in 
Latin the subject of the verb was often omitted (being 
sufficiently indicated by the person-ending) it was neces- \ 
sary to have some other way of pointing out the difference 
between an assertion and a question. For instance : the 
three words, Brutus Caesarem occidit, though commonly 
placed in this order, may be arranged in any way with- , 
out its being indicated by their position that a questioa ' 
is asked. In Latin therefore certain words called inter- 
rogative particles are used, the presence of which in l 
sentence shows that a question is asked, and not a fid 
asserted. 

The interrogative particles used in Latin for simplt 
questions are : 



199. (1) Ne, enclitic: i. e., appended, to the most 
emphatic word : as, Brutusne Caesarem occidit ? Wat 
it Brutus who killed Caesar t 

1 56. (2) Num placed at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, when the answer "no" is expected: as, Num 
Brutus Caesarem occidit ? Did Brutus kill Caesar t 
(no.) 

197. (3) Nonne placed at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, when the answer u yes" is expected : as, nOnne 
Brutus Caesarem occidit ? Did not Brutus kill Caesar t 
(yes.) 

Often however the enclitic ne is used when the sens® 
seems necessarily to require the answer u yes," or " no." fr 
these instances the question may be supposed to be state** 
with the two possible alternatives, as : potestne mrtussef' 
vire f " can or cannot virtue be a slave ?" In such cases 
in the exercises ne will be inserted in parentheses ; and 
the emphatic word to which ne is to be appended will be 
marked by italics ; and the expected answer will be i&* 
Berted when num or nonne must be used. 
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EXERCISE 163. 

3ea the concourse of all good-men move thee not-cti-aU (nihitff 
lot poets wish to be celebrated after death ? (Ye*). 3. Are we 
change the-past (pi n.) ? (No). 4. Does (not) Socrates appear 




me) life will you call-back that man? 8. Is not a dog very-like 
TQTes). 

EXERCISE 164. 

Sgone has injuria* diutius patiar qnam necesse est ? 2. Nonne 
as triumphatum hodie de vdbls esse ? 3. Num potes popularl 
erram, quae te genuit atque aluit ? 4. Num ignavissimoe hoste* 
tiraetia quam Deos, per quds jQrastis ? 5. Verblsne istis, frflter, 
tibus perauasurum esse crfidis ? 6. Num haec vObls forma sftnae 
is videtur? 7. Deditisne voa urbem, agros, divlna hum&naqoe 
in ditionem popull Roman!? 8. Arbitr&risne consulem aut in 
■e pugnam inlvisse, aut firmasse subsidiis aciem, aut ullO bonl 
sfunctum officio? 



LESSON LXXXYIII. 

IS. Word-questions are those which, whilo 
issume the truth of the fact spoken of, demand more 
nation about it. Such questions are asked by inter- 
ve pronouns or interrogative adverbs. 
if). Interrogative pronouns form the fifth class spoken 
Lesson XLIX. 

i principal pronoun of this class in Latin is quo- de- 
exactly like the relative pronoun except in the nomt- 
and accusative singular. The difference will be ob- 
1 at once. 

Masc. Fern. Neut* 

Nom. quia quae quid. 
Ace. quern quam quid. 

►©. But it is to be observed that qui and quod are 
Bed when a noun is joined with the interrogative ; 
l 
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i. e. quis and quid arc nearly always used as sub 
qui and quod as adjectives. Thus 

Who calls me? is translated by quis mi vocat 

What slave calls me ? " " " qui servus m> 

What do you read? " " " quid legist 

What song do you read? u u u quod carmen 

Besides quo-, the adjectives quali- "of wh 
quanta- " how great," are used as interrogative! 
questions ; and so also the following adverbs : ubi, 
quo, " whither," quando, "when," cur, "why," q 
not," and some others. 

161. The interrogative quo- is made more 
by the addition of the syllable -nam to all its c 
also find the prefixes eo, and num y used with it : 

quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, <fcc. 
ecquis, ecquae (or ecqua), ecquid, &c. 
numquis, numquae (or numqua), numquk 

But the last (like nam) is only used when a 
answer is expected. 



EXERCISE 165. 

1. Who writes these letters? 2. By whom are these lettc 
3. Whose note is sweeter than the note of the nightingale 1 
bird sings more sweetly than tl>e nightingale ? 5. Who n 
famous opinion ? 6. What philosopher uttered that famou 
7. Who (quisnam) perpetrated this crime ? 8. O country (t 
shall I behold thee? 



EXERCISE 166. 

1. Quis de r8 tam clara dubitare potest ? 2. Quem viru: 
celebrabimus ? 3. Qui vir a nobis carmine celebrabitur ? 4 
aliena imperia perferimus, quisnam liber est ? 5. Quis clari 
cia fuit Themistoclo? 6. Qui cantus moderate oratidne ( 
quod carmen artificiosa conclQsione aptius? 7. Quis am 
fitter fratri ? 8. Quis mortalium omnibus horis sapit ? 
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EXERCISE 167. 

1. Who am J, and what faculty is-there in mo ? 2. What is more 
sweet than to have a true friend? 3. Did old-ngo compel the chief of 
philosophers to grow-slack (obmiltesc-) in their studies? (No). 4. 
faM (ne) go-great a mind (not) produce a pleasant old-ape. 5. Was 
&o old-age of theae-men miserable, who delighted themselves in-the- 
coltivation of the field? 6. What is more foolish, than to take (habe-) 
^certain-things for (pr6) certain, false-things for true ? 

EXERCISE 1G8. 

!• Qui payor hie, qui terror, quae obllvio animus cepit? 2. Mortem 

P^bos horis impendentem timens qui (how) potent animo consistere ? 

, .J^wine multd melius est, Otiosam aetatera et quietam, sine ullo 

jvjto et contentiOne transducere ? 4. Quern intelligimus dlvitem, aut 

Jfc Verbum in quo homine pdnimus ? 5. Quae servitus est, si haec 

fl^^s existimari potest? 6. Quae estclvitos? Omuisne conventus 

Jr* 01 feronim et immanium ? Omnisne etiam fugitivorum ac latronum 

eJjST^t* in unum locum multitude)? 7. Quomodo, tot legibus in 

o^ 111111 pectus, noraen exsulis non perhorrescis? 8. Ecquando unam 

^**, ecquando communem patriam habebimus ? 



LESSON XC. 

^^ 6U. The interrogative pronoun to be used, if only 
^ • jwrsons are spoken of is utro-. This, as well as the 

oti^ ct * 7es 8 ^°" Ua l° ne »" MMo- " tne whole," alio- "the 
«j5*^r," aUero- "the other of two," "the second," neutro- 
tj^^itlier," uno- " one," nullo- " none," ullo- " any," takes 
^ ending -ms for the genit. sing., and -I for the dat. sing. 
is*^^ genders, like the demonstrative pronouns illo- and 

*&- 

qu^ *>te. — The- i in the ending -in* is marked long. This is the proper 

.{tg-^tity, no doubt, as all these genitives arise from the contraction of 

fl^ "with the o of the stem. But cUterlus is incorrectly said to have 

^j^^^* always short; and alius has it always long, as in it there is a 

^ Y^ e contraction from alioius. The other words are often found short 

**>e poets, but they are pronounced long in prose. 



\ 
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The declension of three of these words is here give 
one of the three genders in the sing. 

utro- (masc.) altera- {/em.) alio- (neut.) 

JTom. uter. altera. aliud. 

Ave. utrum. alteram. a 

Gtn. utrius. alterius. alius. 

Jhit. utrl. alteri. alii. 

AH. utro. altera. alio. 

Observe that alio- has aliud in the neut. sing, nan 
and aec. The plural of all these words is regular. 

EXERCISE 169. 

1. Which of these (two) is more worthy of punishmeit? 2. To 
which of-us (two) shall the new book be given ? 3. Demosthenes and 
Cicero were most excellent orators : which of them do you prefer? I* 
The other cities, being worn-out by the long war, received the army 
within (their) walls. 5. The other town, having been plundered and 
burnt, was nothing profitable to the weary soldiers. 6. On the second 
day, the army came to a village abandoned by the enemy. 



EXERCISE 170. 

1. Nun til ad alifis AeduOrum civitates ft nobis missi tandem adcastra 
reverterant. 2. una urbs, posita in altissimo monte omnes aditQs dim- 
cillimos habebat 3. Certior ft nobis factus funditdres trans pontem 
transducis, et ad hostes contendia 4. Totae sociorum copiae pulsae 
superataeque passim fugiunt 5. Hi principes, studio nov&rum rerun 
adductl, imperium totlus Galliae appetiverunt 6. Alter eorum Graecus 
fuit, alter Kdmanus, 7. Tibi soli ex tot millions captlvorum imperfttor 
parcet 8. Alteram regionis partem, penitus a militibus vastfttam 
hostibus relinquo. 



lesson xci. 

' 163. We have now to speak of the imperative 

mood, or the forms of the verb used in commanding. 
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Of this mood there are two tenses, called preterit and 
fvtwe, the uses of which will be explained hereafter. As 
the forms of these are very easily learned, it is thought 
sufficient to present them here in one view, without call- 
ing attention particular! v to the formation. 

It will be seen that of the present imperative both ac- 
tive and passive, only the 2d persons singular and plu- 
^ are used ; while of the future imperative we have in 
the active the 2d and 3d persons singular and plural, and 
in the passive the 2d ana 3d persons singular, and only 
&e 3d person plural. 

ama- mone- audi- reg- cap(i)- 



Actire. 

«*. 8ing. 2. 

Plur. 2. 

ftt Sing. 2. 

3. 

Plur. 2. 

3. 

Paaeive. 

PiW. Sing. 2. 

Plur. 2. 

Put Sing. 2. 

3. 

Plur. 3. 



ama. 


mone. 


amate. 


monete. 


amato. 


moneto, 



It 

amaiftte. 
amanto. 

•mare. 

ftm&minj, 

amator. 



tt 

monetote. 
monento. 

monere. 

mongniinL 

monetor. 
it 



amantor. monentor. 



audi 

audite. 

audi to. 
tt 

audltote. 
audiunto. 

audlre. 
audiminL 

auditor. 

t« 

audiuntor. 



rege. 

regite. 

regito. 



tt 



cape. 

capito*. 

capito. 



tt 



regitdte. 
regunto. 

regere. 
regiminL 

regitor. 

tt 



capito te. 
capiunto. 

capere. 
capirainl. 

capitor. 

tt 



reguntor. capiuntor. 



164. The verbs die-, "say," due-, " lead," es-, " be," 
fac(i)-) "make," /er-, " carry," do not take the ending e 
in the 2d pers. sing, of the present imperative active. In 
that person they are therefore unaltered. The imperative 
of es- and its compounds is thus conjugated. 

Present. 
Future. 



2. sing. 


es. 


2. plur. 


este. 


2. sing. 


esto. 


3. " 


esto. 


2. plur. 


estote. 


3. " 


sunto. 



No exercises will be given in this lesson, that the time 

may be devoted to learning the above forms. 
11* 
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LESSON XCII. 
165. The forms of the present imperativ 

are used in requests and directions of an unemphatic cha 
acter, and generally in relation to time present or imm 
diately succeeding; and thus it has only the 2d person. ] 
is however very rarely used in negative directions (pr< 
hibitioiis), some forms of the subjunctive mood, to be sp 
ken of hereafter, being used instead of it. 

It is to be particularly observed that in prohibitioi 
the negative adverb is ne (not non). Neve is the fon 
used instead of et ne. 

EXERCISE 171. 

1. Advance with a-brave mind, Lacedaemonians; to-day, perfaaf 
we shall sup with (apud) the gods-below. 2. Mother, I call-upon the 
arise and bury (thy) son. 3. Believe me, (dot.) no-one of-you will cat 
(consequ- dep.) me, when I have-gone-forth (exced-juLperf.) hence. 4. Sa 
O stranger, at-Sparta, that you have seen us lying here. 5. Leap-dow 
fellow-soldiers, unless ye-wish (vultis) to betray the eagle to the enen 
6. Allow me, friend, to expire in this slaughter of my soldiers. 



EXERCISE 1T2. 

1. Audi, Jupiter, dlque owngs coelest&s, vosque terrestres, vGsq 
inferni audite. 2. Adeste elves, adeste commilitones. 3. Si v6 
videtur, discedite, Quiiites. 4. Adeste, di testes foederis, et expet 
poenas, dGbitas simul vobis violfitis, noblsque per vestrum nttmen < 
ceptls. 5. Obsecro, civ 6s, mihi misero atque innocenti subvenite. 
HaerOte affixl contionibus, et in foro vivite. 7. Praebete vos, 6 civ 
in re tarn trepida patribus obedientes. 8. flvertite ab Ira parumper 
cognitionem et cogitationem animos. 9. Mel potius miseremini, 6 civ 
filiaeque meae. 10. Si dormls, expergiscere, si stas, ingredere, si 
grederis, curre, si curris advola. 



* 
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166. The future imperative has, as we have 
seen, three forms in the active and two in the passive : 
tint of the singular in each voice being employed for the 2d 
an d Sd persons. 
It is used in giving more urgent commands, and has 
o te'-f reference to future time generally, and it is the mood 
^ed in laws, wills, ike, and corresponds in meaning to 
the word " shall," as nsed in the commandments : e. g., 
" Thou Shalt not Steal." There are a few verbs 
however of which the future imperative is used with the 
same force as the present imperative generally possesses. 
<^uong these are sci-, " know, and habe-, " hold." Though, 
as has been said, the present imperative is not often used 
*? prohibitions, in laws nt is found with the future impera- 
tive. Thus the eighth commandment, given above, would 
te in Latin, tie furdtor. 



EXERCISE 173. 

■^- If you, friend, shall be able (per/.) to-get-hold-of (assequ-, dep.) 

cit* ^ Ul ^ ( me ) M sna ^ 8eem " n '' to yourself. 2. The vestal virgins in the 
/^ shall guard the everlasting fire of the public hearth. 3. The two 
i t^*y 8hall-be of-royal authority (abl.) and they shall-be-called consuls. 



pr&Z+y slave shall-be free. 5. It is not enough that poems should-be 
or t-ir > (they) must be charming (dulci-), and must-carry (ag~) the mind 

e hearer whithers - 

"together the net. 



or * jf > \ ine y) must oe cnarmmg [aiuci-), ana must-carry [ag~) tne mina 
dt^_^° hearer whithersoever they wish (fut.). 6. The fishermen must- 



EXERCISE 1U. 

C^^* ^Sacillum propter mS ponitote, quo volucrfis et canes abigam. 2. 
tiS^^^Vera prima luce sepeliuntor. 3. Pueri haec carmina ad verbura 
ti^^^lito. 4. Quum valetudinl tuae consuluoris, turn consulito navigft- 
P^t^i^p^ 5. Rem vobls proponam: vos earn suo, non nominis pondere 
Jf^X^^tote. 6. Fabri materia et aere navium afflictarum utuntor ad re- 
^* i VttJ?' 8 reficiendas. 7. Latro statim comprehonditor et in vincula con - 
>?. 8. Paucis diebus frumentum militibus metitor. 
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LESSOR XCIT. 

We have seen that Participles are verbal adjectives, an< 
that the infinitive mood is a verbal substantive, used 
the nomin. and accus. cases only. 

167. There is besides these verbals, another partici- 
pial form made by adding 

to o-stems and e-stems ndo-. 
to all others endo-. 

Note. — The connecting vowel is sometimes t*, making undo-. §T1 

Thus from ama- is formed amando-, "loving." 

monendo-, " advising." 

audiendo-, " hearing." 

regendo-j " ruling." 

capiendo-, " taking." 



•• 


mone- 


It 


audi- 


It 
tt 
II 


reg- 
cap{iy 

m 



tt 

tt tt 

tt tt 

U it 



II It 4-,«/7/v_ tt -rtnt* » 



eundo-, u going. 

168. This participial form is used — 

1st. As a noun in the sense given above ; but only i 
the neuter singular, and not in the nominal, case, audi 
then called the Gerund. 

2d. As an adjective in the sense of " to be loved" Ac., < 
and is then called the Gerundive. 

The Gerundive is sometimes called the future partici- 
pie passive, and has a twofold use : 

1st. As a simple adjective in agreement with a noun, 
like a participle. 

2d. In a peculiar sense in connection with the verb es-. 

We shall first speak of the Gerund. 

109. As the Infinitive mood is a neuter noun, used 
only in the nominative and accusative cases, the Gerund 
is used as a noun to supply the place of the infinitive for 
the other cases ; and it may stand also in the accusative 
case, when following a preposition, as the infinitive is very 
rarely found so governed. 

The following sentences are examples of the gerund 
employed as a noun in the accusative, genitive, dative 
and ablative cases. 

Note.— The gerund, like the infinitive, governs the same case as the 
verb from which it is formed. 
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. ***• (i). The accusative case of the gerund 

W ^° T onf lla08t P art use( * a ^ er tne prepositions a// and i w- 
ter. The following examples will show its meaning then. 

Mhto legatum ad inspicien- 

dum. 



*** ad arandum natus est. 
^ter agendum caveto. 



/ «eiuf an ambassador for the 
purpose of looking into (the 
matter). 

The ox was made for plough ing. 

You must be careful while 
driving (the flock.) 

'frl. (2). The genitive ease of the gerund is 
J^Ployed to limit the meaning of a noun, for the most 
Wt objectively (see § 34). 

P$& potiundi castris milites The hope of gaining the camp 

pp. e *citat. urges on the soldiers. 

■**tUs erat equitandi peri- Titus was skilled in horse- 

ttis. manship. 

179. (3.) The dative case of the gerund is 
£^erned either by verbs or adjectives, the latter being 
^^tietimes understood. 



^*-Ulti regnando studuSrunt. 

°l5 boni idonel sunt aliis 
O xiste imperando. 



Many gave their attention to 

reigning. 
The good alone are fit to 

govern others justly. 



& 



1 73. (4.) The ablative case of the gerund is 

r^^d either as ablative of means or after the prepositions 
t? *~ a&, ear, de. 

discus stando et vigiliis fes- The Volscian was weary (of) 

bus erat. by standing and watching. 

^Vmma voluptas ex discendo The greatest pleasure is de- 

^capitur. rived from learning. 

irtutes cernuntur in agendo. The manly virtues are seen 

» in action. 

No exercises are given in this lesson, that the form and 
^^es of the gerund may be well understood, before the 
t^pils have to translate any sentences containing it. 
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EXERCISE 175. 

1. While (inter) fighting, thirty ships of the enemy were 
teen (were) sunk. 2. All burned with a wonderful passi 
regaining (their) liberty. 3. God made the ox for-the 
ploughing. 4. Few-men are fit for speaking. 5. Wal 
defending against the violence of enemies. 6. The guide v 
with horsemen to examine. 



EXERCISE 176. 

1. Omni occasidne recte Qtendd Caesar potens factus & 
qnam ingenium idem ad res diversissimas, p&rendum atque i 
habilius fait 3. Haunibal prima luce equites, transgress^ 
equitare portis jubet, jaculaudoque in stationes elicere ad puj 
4. Hannibal, advocata contidne, varie militum animos versa 
adhortandoque. 5. Onones res satis comparatae sunt ad trajici 
occultissirae. 6. Multibus labore ac pugnandd fessis qui 
7 Eadem fortQna, quae necessitatem pugnandi imponit, 
praemia victorious prdponit. 8. Alils timor hostium audi 
diendi flumen fecit, transgressique in castra pervSnerunt. 



LESSON XCVI. 

1 74:. When the Gerund is formed from a 
verb, and has its object expressed, (in the a< 
the gerundive t* generally employed instead 
the following changes of construction — 

1. The accusative (the object) takes the case of t 

2. The gerundive agrees with the noun which wa 
of the gerund. 

As this is very important, let the following 
be carefully studied. The sentences in parentl 
what would be the construction of the gerund ; 
the construction of the gerundive. 
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1'fc. 1st. (Gerund in the accusative) 

A"uer a pt us est ad Uterus tractandum). The bay is 
™for handling literary matters. 
filer aptns est ad Hteras tractandus. Tfie bay is fit 
f or literature to be handled. 
%d. (Gerund in the dative.) 

(Asinus idoneus est onera portando). The ass is proper 
f°* carrying burdens. 
Asinus idoneus est oneribus portandls. 

3d. (Gerund in the genitive.) 

(Are clvitatem gubernandl est difficillima). The art 
9f governing a state is very difficult. 
-Are civitatis gubernandae est difficillima, 

4th. (Gerund in the ablative.) 

(Literas tractando ingenium acuitur). The mind is 
*J*>arpened by handling literature. 
Xiteris tractandis ingenium acuitur. 

H.76. Note. — 1st In the first two of these cases (C e. when the 

j£^r-und, if used, would be in the accaftalive or dative cases) 

"« gerundive (or passive) construction is always to be employed : and far 

5*^*at commonly is it found in the last two also ; i. e. when the gerund, 

r^ xised, would be in the genitive or ablative. The exceptions are for 

t i?"^^ m ost part found in those cases where, if the gerundive were used, 

"3 gender of a pronoun (or adjective used as a noun,) would be left in 

^lbt ; so we should say cupiditds plura habendi, and not cupiditds 

^rium habenddrum. 

2d. In English almost always the gerund (or active) construction is 

ed ; and so, in translating the above sentences, only one form of 

^Drda has been given for both modes of expression, except in the first 



In the following exercises the words marked by italics, 
ough the verb may in English be active, are to be trans- 
ited by the gerundive (or passive) construction. 

EXERCISE 177. 

1. The art of educating boys is difficult. 2. Ye were wasting time 
^firsending embassies. 3. This nation is unskilled in (ad) the arts of 
besieging cities. 4. I was sent home (to treat) concerning exchanging 
prisoners. 5. Time was not given for-executing those things which had 
been determined-upon. 6. The Romans built (p. h.) a fort for-the- 
sake-of defending the bridge. 



*. 
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EXERCISE 1T8. 

1. Consul censebat id esse maximum vinculum socus in fide confi- 
ne n (lis. 2. Hannibal dixit se I be rum trajGcisse ad delendum ndmen 
Romauortini, ITberniidumque orbem terrflrum. 3. H5c primo proelfo 
facilo apparuit eampos patentes, quales sunt inter Padum AlpesqMi 
bello giTundo Romfmis aptos non esse. 4. Viginti naves ad depopu- 
landam oram Italiae a CarthSginiensibus missae sunt 5. Prudentift 
est rOrura appetendarum et fugiendarum scientia. 6. Magnas cop»# 
misimiis non ad tuendfw tantummodo veteres socios conciliandosqa© 
novoe, sed etiam ad pellendum Hispania Hasdrubalem. 7. Hannibal 
quingentos equitcs ad depopulandos sociorum populi Roman! agrofl %*^ 
mittit 8. Optimi auctdres traduut, biduo vix locum rate jungenA^ 
flQmini inventum esse. 

Note. — It will be well for teachers to exercise their pupils in alteri**-* 
the above Latin sentences into the active (gerund) construction. 



-».* 
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1 7 T. The gerundive is very often used in connectio^^-- 3 ^ 
with verbs denoting to transfer, to let out, to hire, <£c, \S^ 
agreement with the object of those verbs if they be active ^\ 



and with their subject if they be passive. Such verbs 
loca-j " let-out at rent," conduc-, " hire," suscip(i)-, " __ 
dertake," cura-, " take care," <fcc, <fcc. In this construct ~*^al 
tion it is implied, that the purpose of the action is, tha*^ ^jti 
something should be done to the object or subject. This wC-^- 
be clear from the following examples. ^t fl 

Columnam conduxerat ntciendam. Lit., he had hired 



.(pillar to be made) i. e., he had contracted to build a pillar^ "^^J 
Pontem in Arari faciendum curat. Lit., he takes care "»*^" ™ 



a (bridge to be made,) i. e., he has a bridge built over the 

Urbs militibus diripienda data est. The city was gives^^^ * 

to the soldiers to be plundered. Lit., (a to be plundered city^S-*' 

was given to the soldiers. 

It will be seen from the above sentences that the 

rundive, in agreement with the object or subject, is ii 

reality nothing more than an adjective, and forms wit" 

the noun a compound object or subject. 
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1. The Roman people gave the war to Craasos to carry**. 3 The 
Mosul had (euro-) ike deserter led back to the king. 3. Conon had (euro-) 
to veto of Athens repaired. 4. They contracted (loco-) with him (dat) 
fe make a monument of-marble (adj.). 5. The great king had (euro-) tfte 
&nm citizens in all Asia butchered in-one day. 6. Antigonna gave 
to fad chief to his relations to bury. 



EXERCISE 180. 

1- Posters die praetor vestlmenta exercitul praebenda local 2. Mer- 

^tot tabulas ac statuas in Italiam portandfls conduxit. 3. Bonus 

P/^eceptor ingenidrum discrimlna notat edrum, quos erudiendos susce- 

j*t 4. Caesar longis n&vibus exercitum transportandnm curaverat 

»■ Caesar quam plurimas naves hie me aediflcandas veteresque reflcien- 

^ curat 6. Natura res domestical procurandas et administrandas 

'Bulieribus dedit^ 7. Caesar captam urbem diripiendam militibus con- 

0&8 Bit 8. Pueris bonds libros legendos damus. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

It was said in. § 168, that the gerundive, besides its 
^^ as a simple adjective (or a future participle), was 
^^d in a peculiar sense in connection witn the verb e«-. 

178. The gerundive being an adjective, can of course 
*^ly be used to complete the meaning of es-, (see § 79) and 
**iist therefore agree in case, gender, and number with the 
Object of it Take for example the sentence, epistola est 
**rlbenda: "a letter is to be written." This being the 
^teral meaning of the words, from it grew naturally the 
^nse, " a letter must be written." 

1 79. The gerundive, then, when used to complete 
■lie meaning of es-, always implies, the notion of duty 
^r necessity. This notion however is not to be sup- 
posed to belong to the gerundive itself, but arises from 
its connection with es-i It was seen in § 80, that es-, 
When followed by a dative case, denoted possession : as, 
est mihi liber, " I have a book." So in this case the full 

12 
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phrase would be epistoia est mihi scribenda : " a letter 
is to me to be written,'* or " I have a letter to write," or 
again, " I must write a letter." 

The following examples will serve to illustrate this mat- 
ter, and to show some of the modes of expression whick 
may be used in English in translating this construction of 
the gerundive. 



The man ought not to be de- 
spised by you. 

We had to cultivate the fidd 
very carefully. 

We should observe the h#* 
of (our) country. 

You will have to endure *** 
torments. 

He said that you would h^ e 
to endure all torments. 



Vir tibi nun est contemnen- 

dus. 
Ager nobis erat diligentis- 

sime colendus. 
Leges patriae nobis sunt ob- 

servandae. 
Omnes vobis cruciattis per- 

ferendi erunt. 
Dixit omnOs vobis cruciattis 

perferendos fore. (fut. in- 

fin. of es-) 

1 SO. If these examples are carefully studied, it ^^^ 
be seen that — 

1st. They all imply duty, necessity, or obligation of so: 
kind. 

2d. The person on whom the obligation rests is put- 
the dative case. 

3d. The time of the obligation is expressed by t> 
proper tense of es-. 

Though in all the above examples the dative case 
the verb es- are expressed, in order to exhibit the 
construction, it will be seen in the following exercises tta- 

1st. The dative is often omitted, when the person w. 
is obliged, <fcc, is sufficiently apparent from other 
siderations. 

2d. The verb m- is also not unfrequently omitted, w 
the time of the obligation is clearly known. This is p 
ticularly the case when es- would be in the infinitive moocJ- > 
as then the time is commonly marked by the princip-*** 
verb. 
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EXEBCI8E 181. 

1. The arrogance of Ariovistus is not to be borne. 2. Ye ought not 
to neglect our wrongs. 3. I said that ye ought not to neglect our 
wrongs. 4. The long ships, which have been most seriously shattered, 
will have to be repaired by-the-Gallic workmen. 5. I perceive that I 
shall be (fore) obliged to carry on the war in dangerous places. 6. We 
must hold the assemblies of the province. 

EXERCISE 182. 

I Omnes, qui aderant, conclamabant, occasionem nfa esse Smitten- 

fan. 2. Bellum cum Saguntlnis susceptum cum Romania habendum 

e nt 3. Ego censeo istum juvenem doml tenendum esse, et sub legions, 

sab magistratibus docendum vivere cum ceteris aequo jQre. 4. Dt-crC- 

^us legatos exteraplo ROmam nobis mittendos esse. 5. Hftrum omnium 

^mcagus nostris navibus erat extimescendus. 6. In omnibus negotiis 

•dhibenda est praeparatio diligens. 7. Neque mihi k'gatos audiendos 

*jeque conditiSnes ab hostibus accipiendas arbitrftbar. 8. Hi qui turpis- 

^am servitfitem deditionis nomine appellant, neque clvium loco hab- 

fl( *I sunt, neque ad consilium adhibendL 



LESSON XCIX. 

^It was seen in § 138, that intransitive verbs, though 
*^y cannot have a passive voice in any proper sense, are 
^t used impersonally in the passive ; and it is clear that 
^e construction of the gerundive, explained in the last 
^"SBon, can only be properly made use of in the case of 
^ansitive verbs ; for unless we could say : scribo episto- 
•^w, we could not say : epistola est mihi scribenda. 

181. Intransitive verbs, however, have an imper- 
sonal gerundive construction, i. e., the neuter 
^om. or ace. sing, of the gerundive is employed with es- 
^nd a dative to imply that the action of the verb must be 
3one ; just as the 3d person sing, of intransitive verbs 
was seen to be used, and in the perfect tenses in the neu- 
fergender. See the examples in § 138. • 

Thus from the intransitive verb pugna- we have 

Pugnatur, a battle is being fought. 
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Pugnatum est, a battle was fought. 

Pugnandum est mihi, a battle must be fought by me; 
or, I must fight. 

1 89. T*his neater nom. sing, of the gerundive is the 
same in form as the gerund, and like the gerund, govern 
the same case as the verb from which it is made. Let 
the following examples be carefully studied — 

Proficiscndum mihi est hoc This very day I am obliged 

ipso die. 
Tibi viribus utendum erit. 



Obliviscendum vobis injuria- 
rum esse censeo. 



to set out. 

You will have to use (i/wr) 
strength. 

I think that you ought to for- 
get injuries. 



EXERCISE 183. 

1. "We ought immediately to run-to-meet the enemy. 2. Ye had at- 
the-8ame-time to stand-your-ground in the waves, and to fight with the 
enemy. 3. It is the duty of all men to resist injustice. 4 We shall 
be obliged to have recourse to (ad) force. 5. I think that the horse- 
soldiers ought to advance farther and to retreat more quickly. 6. Ho* 
one ought to fear without cause. 

EXERCISE 184. 

1. Secundissimis rebus consilio amicorum utendum est 2. Omu€* 
conclamamus neminl dubitandum esse de vestra fide. 3. Cicero doc^ 
orutoribus disputandum esse de omni re in contrarias partes. 4. Miser** 
mulieribus quam primum ex insula fugiendum erit 5. His reb*^ 
adductus statu! non diutius expectandum esse. 6. Put&vimus nti^*^ 
contligendum fore sub oculis imper&toris. 7. Permdtus hominc*- 
famft, scribendum ad te existimavL 8. NonnulU censebant de tei 
vigilia in castra ad mare reddendum. 






LESSON C. 

The following exercises contain examples of the sev- _^^e 
eral uses of the gerund and gerundive, as explained in 
previous lessons. 

• EXERCISE 185. 

1. Hanuibal ordered ( p. h.) the officer, by kind words to entice th» 
townsmen to (ad) open (their) gates, and receive a garrison. 2. Th# 
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Sctator had gone to-Rome for-the-eake of taking-again (repel-) the 
wspices. 3. The lieutenant was sent by the consul to (ad) receive the 
M army, and conduct (it) thence into Sicily. 4. The conmil had (c*rar) 
be new legion transported at-the-eaiiiest-moment (prime qu&pte km- 
pore) into Sardinia. 5. The senate of all the tribes came-together 
thitherto (ad) deliberate in-common. 6. They thought that the Punic 
tHance and friendship ought-to-be-deeired-before the Roman. 



EXERCISE 186. 

1. Ea pars concuu vicit, quae nihil raptim nee temere agendum, con- 
fclendumque de integrd censuit 2. Consul in Campflniam profectus 
Wadpermutandos exercitus. 3. Summus magistratus instruendae fraudl 
jotentior fait quam mQniendis castrts aut ulli militarf operL 4. Pos- 
torum diem sepeliendo utrimque caesos in acie consumps£runt. 5. Ibi, 
HiflO ad evagandum spatiO, comminus consertae sunt manQs. 6. Pe- 
oria in stlpendium, vestlmentaque et frumentum exercitui desunt ; 
j*w omnia ab Roma" vdbis mittenda sunt *l. PrGdeundum in con- 
*&»m Fulvid praetdri est, et publicae necessitate* populO indicandao 
But 8. Ducit imper&tor exercitum ad castra maxima oppugnanda 
Jtitow Hasdrubal praeerat. 
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1 83. There remains to be treated of one more verbal 
Bed the supine. This is a noun occurring only in the 
Ugative and ablative cases sing. It may be most readily 
tiled by changing the o- of the 3d stem into w-. 
Chus from 3. amato- we get the supine stem amatvr. 
\nd from amdtu- we have ace. sing, amatum. 

abl. sing, amatu. 

We will speak first of the accusative supine. 

184. ^accusative supine is used only after 
bs implying motion, and expresses the purpose of that mo- 
n. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 Gaesarem congratula- They came to Caesar to con- 
turn convenerunt. gratulate {him). 

oinque cohortes frumenta- He sent five cohorts to get corn* 
turn misit. 
12* 
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EXERCISE 187. 

1. We came to surrender our kingdom and ourselves (ndsmetipsb). 

2. The soldiers had advanced farther from the camp to-provide-fodtkr. 

3. Ambassadors of the Aedui came to-complain concerning' the arro- 
gance of Ariovistua. 4. The strangers are-coming into the city if 
iciIwms the games. 5. I will not go to-be-aslave to Grecian matrons. & 
Coriol&nus went-away among (in ace), the Volsci to-live-in-exUe. 



EXERCISE 188. 

1. CamOlus, post multa in patriam merita, jQdiciS populi damnSto^ 
exsulfltum abiit 2. Barbari ad socids leg&tum mittunt, saba£on 
rogfltum. 3. Plenque de more salQt&tum ibant consulem. 4. Hae 
aves cum sole cubitum eunt 5. Deus et diligendus est et timeDdn 
6. Rectd dictum est, parcendum esse victls. 7. Ndn corpori soli sob- 
venieudum est, sed meutl atque ammo multd magis. 8. Kesistendum 
senectQtl est, ejusque vitia dlligentifi compensanda sunt. 9. Is oppor- 
tunua visus est locus communiendd praesidio. 
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1 89. The ablative supine is used as an ablatiwtf 

limitation after some adjectives. (See § 57.) 

I 

i 

EXAMPLES. 

Hoc factu turpe est. This is base to do, (lit., »» "* 

doing.) 
oratio sapientium jucunda The talk of the wise is fA* *' 
est auditu. ant to hear, (lit., in theh^ r ' 

ing.) 

186. A common use of the accusative &* 
pine is to form a future infinitive passive*** 

connection with %r% which is the imperfect infinitive p*** 
sive of e-, " go," and is of course used impersonally, (s£ e ^ 
138). The following are examples of it— 
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ro caasammeam proba- I hope that my catue will be 
im iri. approved. 

ro consilia mea proba- / hope that my plans will be 
im M. approved. 

ht this construction it is to be observed that — 

1.) iri properly means people are going, or it is being 

e (by people). 

2.) Rrobatum is the accns. supine, in its ordinary sense, 

>ressing the purpose of the verb of motion Iri. 

3.) The words causam and consilia, which seem to be 

* subjects of probdtum iri, are really the objects of pro- 
turn. 

(4.) Probdtum not being a participle, of course does not 

i*ge its form to agree with the noun after which it 

nds. 

(5.) The supine with Iri can be treated as if it were a 

gdarly formed future infinitive passive ; it is however 

ty used when the future action spoken of is likely to occur 

EXERCISE 189. 

• That (isto-) philosophy is easy to understand. 2. Virtue is difficult 
Main (invent-) ; it wants a guide and director. 3. You will do what 
Q9to(fut.) best tofajUme. 4. All hoped that the wicked deserter 
14. be slain. 5. Ye said that an opportunity of fighting would 
iven in some place. 6. We were pointing-out to the Gauls that they 
Id be deprived of-their liberty (abl). 



EXERCISE 190. 

. Omnia praeteribo, quae mihi turpia dictu videbuntur. 2. Consul 
ta proelia parva, hand ullum dignum memoratu, fecit. 3. Nihil 
Q tfsuque foedum in haec llmina admittendum est. 4. Prddigium 
i mirabile accidit 5. Qu6 brevior narratio est, e6 facilior intellects. 
Hdeo hunc improbum hominem & su6 ipsius inimic5 occIsUm iri. 
Caesar longius bellura ductum M existimans, in provinciam legfttum 
it rel frumentariae causa. 8. Hoc omne assignfitum iri aut perti- 
iae meae aut timOri videbam. 
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The following exercises will contain examples of the 
use of all the verbals, nouns as well as adjectives, and 
it is hoped that the teacher will take this opportunity of 
seeing that his pupils thoroughly comprehend the forma- 
tion and use of each, by constant reference to what fos 
before been said in treating of them separately. 



EXERCISE 191. 

1. Next day, Caesar having-advanced a little from the larger camp, 
pave (fac(i)-) the enemy an opportunity of fighting. 2. When be un- 
derstood that they were not-even-then (ni turn quidem) coining^A 
(prodi-) he led-back his army into the camp. 3. At son-set Ario- 
vistus led-back his forces, many wounds having been given (i*j#) 
and received. 4. In judging, haste is to be avoided. 5. The women, 
weeping, with-hands outspread (passo-) encouraged the soldiers setting- 
out for (in) battle. 6. Swallows (when) about-to-fly-away into other 
lands, take-their departure (frmigra-) in-one-day. 



EXERCISE 192. 

1. Hostes terga verterunt, neque prius fugere destiterunt, quail* ** 
flumen Rhenum pervCnCrunt 2. ReliquOs omues nostri equit&tu &**L 
secQti interfecerunt. 3. jQcundus estaudltQ cantus lusciniae. 4. ^?\t« 
hiemem hirundines 6 nostris terris emigrant, alibi habit&tum. 5. Cam^v^ 
non tantum ad porta ndum sed etiam ad equitandum idoneus est 6. 1& ^ 
tiatum erat castra postero die expugnatum In. 7. Hos viros odnfl^^j 
dice re Ariovistus prohibuit, et in catenas conjecit. 8. Imperator Oj 
dura expugnSre confitus, defendentibus clvibus Romania militibi 
quos praesidil causa mlserat Caesar, triduum moratus, paucis in op] 
nfttidne amissis, re infects inde discessit. 
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is intended that pupils who have advanced to this 

shall now begin to read some continuous Latin 

r: either the easy Roman history which is given 

diately before the vocabulary at the end ot the 

; or, if they are already quite familiar with the 

and their uses hitherto treated o£ the Commen- 

of Caesar. But, whichever course be pursued, it 

jessary that the forms of the subjunctive mood be 

earned. 

17. The subjunctive mood, as its name im- 
is in strictness only to be used in sentences sub- 
i to primary sentences: i. €., in what have been 

secondary sentences. The exceptions to this and 
irious uses of the subjunctive mood will be explained 
►sequent lessons. But it is best that the tenses of 
rich are very easy, should be learned at once. No 
sh meanings are assigned to them, as the possible 
ire so various that it is thought the assumption of 
r two for each tense would only tend to render the 
*r progress of the pupil more difficult. 

18. The subjunctive mood in Latin has 
tenses, viz. : 

The imperfect, present and past. 
The perfect, present said past. 

e following are the general rules for the formation 
ese tenses, which are given at length below : 
For the imperfect tenses active and passive we 
as tewkae-endingt 
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for the present, 
if the 1st stem ends in a-, a changed to e. 
" " " e-, a- added. 



« 



U 



u 









U 
U 



for the 

-re-£ 

u 



ere- 



any consonant, 

To these tenae-forms the regular active and p 
person-endmg8 are attached. 

II. For the perfect tenses active we have as 
endings added to the 2d stem, 

for the present, for the past, 

en- isse- 

HL The perfect tenses passive are made by i 
ing the perfect participle passive to the present an 
imperfect subjunctive tenses of the verb es-, in the 
way as the corresponding tenses of the indicative 
are made. These tenses of es- are given below. 

The following table exhibits at length the subji 
tenses of the four conjugations. 

I* Imperfect. 



Pres.act S. 



P. 






Fres.pas. S. 



P. 




1. ama-. 

1 amem. 

2 ames. 

3 amet 

1 amemus. 

2 ametis. 

3 ament. 

1 amer. 

2 aniens or 
am£re. 

3 araetur. 
amemur. 
amemini 
amentur. 



Past act, S. 






amarem. 

amares. 

amaret. 

amfiremus. 

atnaretis. 

amarent 



1. mone-. 

moneam. 

moneas. 

moneat. 

mone&mus. 

moneatis. 

moneant 

monear. 

monearis or 

moneare. 

moneatur. 

moneamur. 

moneamiiu. 

moneantur. 

monGrem. 

moneres. 

mongret. 

monergmus. 

moneretis 

monerenk 



1. audi-. 1. 

audiam. reg 

audias. reg 

audiat. reg 

audiamus. reg 

audiatis. reg 

audiant. reg 

audiar. reg 

audiaris or reg 

audiare. reg 

audiatur. reg 

audiamur. reg 

audiamini. reg 

. audiantur. reg 

audirem. reg 

audires. reg 

audlret. reg 

audlremus. reg 

audiretis. reg 

audirent reg 
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Putt pass, S. 




1 amarer. monerer. 

2 amareris or monerens or 
amarero. monerere. 

3 am&retur. moneretur. 
amaremur. moneremur. 
amaremini. monereminl. 
am&rentur. monerentur. 



audlrer. 

audlreris or 

audln're. 

audlrPtur. 

audirtmur. 

audlreminl. 

andlrentur. 



rejperer. 

regen-ris or 

regvivre. 

regervtiir. 

refrvrfriiur. 

regi-rPminl. 

regorentur. 



II. Perfect. 

Note. — As the perfect tenses of all Latin verbs are made alike, it will 
be enough to give one example of each tense. 



2d stem, amav-. 



iVw. act S. 



P. 



1 amaverim. 

2 amaveris. 

3 amaverit 

1 amaverimus. 

2 amaveritis. 

3 amaverint. 



Past ad. S. 



ii 



•I 



amavissem. 
amavisses. 
3 amavisset 

1 amavissGmus. 

2 am&vissetis. 

3 amavissent. 



3d stem, amato. 

( amatus, or 
™«jpa«. S. 1 amata, or 
I amatum 
( amati, or 
P. •! amatae, or 
I amata 



sim. famatosor fessem. 

sis. Past pass. S. < amata, or < esses, 
sit, r amatum ( esset 

simus. t araatl, or I essemus. 

sitis. P. < amatae, or ■] essetis. 

sink f amata f esseut 



^OlE.— 



1st. The forms of the present perf. active subjunctive are very 




unc. 



ofon". \]hen the 2d stem is made by the ending -v-, that consonant is 
contf-^Uted, and the quantity of the preceding vowel is changed, or 
See fi o n take3 P^ ace » *& in tne corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
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3d. The conjugation of the imperfect tenses subjunctive ofes- 
above, in showing the perfect passive tenses of other verbs, Fro: 
" be able," a contraction takes place and we have — 





IVes. imperf. subj. 

1 poasim (/or pot- aim). 

2 posals. 

3 possit 

1 posslmus, 

2 poesitis. 

3 possint. 



Past imperf. a w — — $ 
poesem (for pot- essem, 
posses, 
posset, 
possemus. 
possetis. 
possent 



4th. From verbs like eap(t) the past imperf. subj. is made without the 
4 and therefore the connecting vowel is employed. Thus, we haw fa 
the past imperf. subjunctive — 



Active, 
( 1 caperem. 

S. i 2 caperes. 
r 3 caperet 
1 1 caperemus. 

P. -J 2 caperetis. 
( 3 caperent 



Passive. 

1 caperer. 

2 capereris. 

3 caperetur. 

1 caperemur. 

2 capereminL 

3 caperentur. 



5th. The perfect tenses of es- are made regularly from the stem jk 
From potes- we have, as before, the 2d stem potu-. 

These tenses should now be thoroughly learned ; and to give optf*" 
tunity for this no exercise is here inserted. But if it is judged &&\ 
reading lesson may be assigned from the little history found at the <°* 
of the book. 
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It was said in 8 187, that the subjunctive mood 
is employed only in secondary sentences ; L e^ 

ces attached as adjective* or adverbs to 

sentences. But a more complete statement of 
is now desirable. 

guage consists in general either of 



Assertions, as : The sun shines. 

Questions, " Does the son shine ? 

Commands, " Stand still, O son. 
Adverbial or adjective sentences attached 
ie of these. 



[t is clear that the last class most always be used in conneo- 
ther sentences ; and they are therefore called in this book 
try senteiices. 

s which contain assertions, questions or commands may stand 

(1) aJone and independently, 
• (2) dependentiy as object or subject of another verb. 

irst case they are called principal sentences; in the 
are called nominal sentences, as occupying the place 
i to the principal verb. 

ible given on p. 146 presents these remarks in 
; and that on p. 147 is a repetition of the same 
ential features, but with the addition of a gen- 
xnent of the cases in which the different moods 
itin verb should be employed. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PARTS OF SIMPLE AND COMPLEX PRO] 



either Primary, 


i «. such as can 


stand 


indepen- 


dently. 


Tbese 


are 





r either 



either Principal, 

i. e. actually stand- , ^ 

ing independently. 1 Hnew 
ineae can be I or comi 



or Nominal, «'. e. f either i 
now used as the 
object or subject of - or quest 
a verb. These can I 
be ^or com I 



either Adjectival^ 

i. e. introduced by 
the relative pronoun. 



or Secondary, 

t. e. such as can- 
not stand inde-« 
pendently. These 
are 



I 



or Adrerbial, «. e. 

introduced by some 
subjunction. 



•a 
$ 

CB 

a 
$ 

H 



eith 
a 



ort 
at 



or 
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^PSIS OF THE BULBS FOB THE USB OF THE MOODS OF THE LATW 



( 



Primary. 



PrincipaL 



Nominal 



(1.) Assertions. Indicative 
(2.) Questions. Indicative 
(3.) Commands. Imperative 



(1.) Assertions. 
(2.) Questions. 



Infinitive 

Subjunctive. For 

limitations see 
CXXXIV., § 239. 



(3.) Commands. Subjunctive 



' (1.) Principal sentences. Indicative 
or Subjunctive, according to the 
relation existing between the Primary 
and Secondary. 

Se f°odaiy, attached (2.) Nominal sentences. Subjunctive. 

*" * For limitations see Lesson CXXXVL, 

§240. 



(3.) Secondary sentences. The same 
mood as occurs in the first secondary 
sentences. But see Less. CXXXVL 
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It is not, of course, expected that the whole meaning of the above 
tables will be fully appreciated at once. But they may be made somewhat 
familiar to the pupils' miuds even now: and they should be constantly 
referred to during the course of-the ensuing lessons, in which the whole 
subject will be further elucidated. No exercises are given in this les- 
son, for the same reason as that for which they have heretofore been 
occasionally omitted. But one remark more is made here. 

The indicative mood is used for the statement of 

fhcts. 

The subjunctive mood is used for the statement of 

thoughts or conceptions. 

The following sentence will serve for an illustration of 
this: 

Aliis nocent, ut in alios liberates sint. 

They injure some, that they may be generous to others. 

Here the injury is spoken of as a tact. Their being 
generous is not spoken of as a fact, but as the thought 
or conception which is in their minds when they do 
their acts of injustice. 
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We shall speak first of the subjunctive mood as used in 
secondary sentences. 

190. The subjunctive mood is used in aU sec- 
ondary sentences which express the object or purpose of 
an action. These are called final sentences. (See § 119.) 

Such final sentences are introduced, 

1.) By the subjunction ut, "in order that." 

2.) " " " we, "in orderthat— not," "lest." 

,3.) " " " quo, "in order that," «** 

there is a comparative in the final sentence. 

(4.) By the relative pronoun quo-. 
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Note. — The temporal particles, dum, d&nec, " until," are in the same 
way followed by the subjunctive mood, when they imply that the ac- 
complishment of a purpose is the limit of the time. 



EXAMPLES. 



(1.) Edimufl ut vivamus. 

(2.) In silvam aufugit ne 
caperetur. 

(3.) Obducuntur cortice 

trunci, quo sint a frigo- 

ribus tutiores. 
(4.) Caesar equites prae- 

misit qui viam explora- 

rent. 



We eat that we may live (or 

to live). 
He fled into the wood that he 

might not be caught (or 

lest he should be caught). 
Trunks of trees are sheathed 

with bark that they may be 

safer from the cold, 
Caesar sent horsemen before 

him, who were to examine 

the road (or to examine 

the road). 



Note. — In examples 1st and 4th it will be observed that in English 
we can express purpose by the simple infinitive mood. But it must 
be particularly remembered that this is not the case in Latin (except 
sometimes in poetry), but all such final sentences must have the subjunc- 
tive mood. 



191* It remains to state briefly the rules for the 
sequence of tenses, which tell us how we are to 

determine which of the tenses of the subjunctive mood is 
to be employed in each case. 

As there are only four tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
two imperfect and two perfect, the proper tense to use 
can be discovered by answering two questions : 

I. Must the verb in the subjunctive be imperfect 

or perfect ? 

H. Must the verb in the subjunctive be present or 

past? 

In order to answer these questions the following rules 

must be strictly heeded : 

13* J 
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199. I. (1.) We most use an imperfect teftie 
of the subjunctive mood if the action spoken of 
in the secondary sentence be regarded as unfinished 
at the time denoted by the verb in the primary sentence. 

193. (2.) We must use a perfect tense of the 

subjunctive mood, if the action spoken of in the 
secondary sentence be regarded as finished at the 
time denoted by the verb in the primary sentence. 

194. n. (l.) We must use a present tense *f 

the subjunctive mood, when the verb in the pri- 
mary sentence is in either a present or a ftltOTC 
tense. 

195. (2.] We must use a past tense of the 

subjunctive mood, when the verb in the pHmanf 
sentence is in a past or the aorist tense. 

196. (3.) We may use either a present or a 
past tense of the subjunctive mood, when 

the verb in the primary sentence is in the historical 

present. 

197. Note. — Sometimes the present perfect subjunctive is used afl •* 
aorist after a past tense in the primary sentence. 

The pupils can of course only become familiar W^ 1 
these rules by practice. But it is recommended that t3* 
teacher should go over each of the sentences in the er**^ 
ing exercise with them, and point out how they shi*"*^ 
apply the rules in each case, m order to determine '^j^L 
proper mood and tense to be employed. Occasion^^i? 
in the exercises the verbs which are to be in the s** 1 
junctive mood will be printed in italics. 

EXERCISE 193. 

1. I shall send you to-Rome, m-order-that you may secure peace ^*jL 
friendship with the Roman people. 2. Caesar moved-back the ho^"?? 



of-all that he might take-away the hope of flight 3. Caesar set-out 
all diligence lest such-great nations should be united. 4. You have ^* 8- 
tioned (dispdii-) garrisons (in various places) in-order-that (quo) you ttW 
the-more-easily keep off the enemy. 5. Words were invented to indUX™ 
(with rel.) the will. 6. The general will place guards over-you (d&t-) 
in-order-that he may be able to discover your plots. 
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EXERCISE 194. 

1. Caesar resolved that he-ought-to-proceed against (m ace.) them 

on-thifraccount (e€) the more-severely, in-order-that for (in ace.) the 

time to-come (re&?t40-)the right of ambassadors might be more carefully 

*ept by barbarians. 2. That foolish man makes-up (fing-) a (new) face 

•** a (new) gait for-himself, in-order-that he may appear more-dignified. 

3 -Caettr sent-forward (p. h.) all the cavalry, to the number of four 

"XMUand, to (rel.) see the march of the enemy. 4. The townsmen sent 

•Jjawadors to Rome, who vocre-to-ask aid from the senate. 5. Themis- 

**tos persuaded the people that a fleet of a hundred ships should be 

bl % 6. Pompey, alarmed by the words of Caesar, in order that he 

T^fffc the more easily retard the attack of the soldiers blocked up 

& k) the gates, lest immediately-on (sub ipsa) (his) departure the army 

^°vldburst4rdo the town. 



LESSON CVIII. 

198* We have seen that the subjunctive mood, being 
he mood of conceptions, is used in all sentences 
thick contain the statement of a purpose (final-sen- 
ences). But further : if the action which is performed 
>r a certain purpose, is continued successfully until the 
urpose is attained, the purpose has become a consc- 
ience. 

Take the following examples : 

(1.) Curro ut sudem. I run that I may sweat. 

(2.) Ita cucurri ut suda- Iran so that I sweated. 
rem. 

Prom a comparison of these two sentences it will be 
een that in both the secondary sentence stands in the same 
ind of relation to the primary sentence : i. e. the mind 
conceives a connection as existing between them and 
he primary sentences : and so, though in the second 
xample the secondary sentence contains the statement of 
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a fact and not of a mere thought, in Latin the subjunc- 
tive mood is still employed, just as if the sentence con- 
tained the statement of a mere purpose. It is hoped 
that this explanation will be made intelligible to the 
pupils by the teacher ; at any rate they can find no diffi- 
culty in learning the following rule : 

199* All secondary sentences which contain the state- 
ment of a consequence (called consecutive Senten- 
ces) have their verbs in the subjunctive mood. 

In such secondary sentences the consequence is 

1.) Positive : introduced by ut, " so that." 

2.) Negative: " " ut non, " so that-not." 



i 



i 



EZAMPLE8. 



(1.) Sol efficit, ut omnia The sun makes att things 

floreant. flourish. 

(2.) Turn forte aegrota- I happened to be iU, so that 

bam, ut ad tuas nuptias I could not come to your 

venire non possem. wedding. 

900* Note. — Sometimes, when (he negative consequence has ton 
aimed at, and has been consciously intended, it is introduced 
by ni, which is properly used only to introduce a negative purpott,*) 
nC moriar efficere non potestis, You cannot bring it about that IthfA** 
die. 

EXERCISE 195. 

1. The cityhas been so excellently fortified that ye cannot tifa^ 
2. This nation has in all time so deserved of (di) the Roman people 
that it ought not to be led-away into slavery. 3. This town was so- 
well (sic) fortified by the nature of the place, that it afforded (da-) gf®** 
means (sing.) for (act) prolonging the war. 4. No one is so mad as* 40 
(ut) grieve by his own will. 6. This is a common vice in great and frw 
states, that envy is the attendant of glory. 6. You-are-distant so*'* 
from the completion of the greatest works, that you have not-yet laid 
(Jac(i)-) the foundations. 
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LESSON CIX. 

EXERCISE 196. 

\ Caesar demanded these things of (a) roe: first, that I should not 
1 a multitude of men across the Rhine into Gaul ; secondly that I 
wpold jrive-back the hostages to-the-Aedui. 2. So great fear suddenly 
*pdallthe army, that (it) alarmed in-no-slight-degree (nOn mediocriter) 
«* minds of alL 3. Some (men), induced by shame, remained, in-order- 
ftflt they might avoid the suspicion of fear. 4. So great was the quick- 
J 6 * of these foot-soldiers by-practice, that, raising themselves (xubkvdtl) 
Y the manes of the horses, they equalled (their) speed (cursu-). 5. 
•A-rtovistus sent about sixteen thousand men {genii.) unincumbered, with 

!" the cavalry : which forces were-to~f tighten our-men, and hinder (them) 
^ fortifying {munition-). 6. The enemy charged-forward so suddenly 

**><) quickly, that room for-hurling {genit.) the javelins against the enemy 

**s not given. 



LESSON CX. 

301. We saw in § 186 that the want of a regularly 
-Manned future infin. passive was commonly supplied by 
the infin. Irl with the accusative supine. But we find 
Very often the future infill, both active and passive 
^pressed by the combination Of fore (or, less com- 
monly, futurum esse), the future iniin. of es-, with an 

imperfect tense of the subjunctive mood 

depending upon ut (consecutive) : as, 

Persuasum est Stoicis fore The Stoics have believed that 

aliquando ut omnis hie one day all this world 

mundus ardore deflagret. will be burnt with fire. 

Existimo ex hac re futurum I think that in consequence 

esse, ut totius Galliae of this thing the affections 

animi a me avertantur. of the whole of Gaul will 

be averted from me. 

In the first of these examples the nominal sentence 
might have been omnem hunc mundum ardore deflagrd* 
t&rum esse. In the second it might have been animos 
totius Galliae a me aversum irl. But see § 186 (5.) 



m 
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[aoa, 



Xom — When the verb has no 3d stem, and consequently n.^> 
fcrare partac. active and no supine, this circumlocution must mces^ 

It will be well for the teacher to make his pupils trans- 
late the future infin. in both ways where it is practicable. 



EXERCISE 197. 

• 1. I assert that in-a-«hort-tiine (ftrerf) he will be torn-in-pieces by 
dog*, i. Il had formerly been foretold to Nero by astrologers, that at- 
sometime Ii*m*jY^**) be would be abandoned. 3. Some of («) tbe 
prisoners made~iheir~ war \ pert-mi-) to the Gauls, and assured (d&mon&or) 
then i«Mlt that the remaining legions would not dare to stand-their- 
cround against \themV 4. The chiefs of the states thought that in-* 
few rears thev would all be driven out of Gaul, and all the Germans 
wxxikl cfvxsj the Rhine, 5. I hope that that distinguished fortune may 
happen (w;*^) umb. d» I hope that you will soon (brevi) cure aU 
time troubles. 



.E=P r * 
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LESSON CXI. 
After verbs and phrases which denote bi**\ 

drancr, prevention, resistance, <fcc, the *** 

which is prevented is in the subjunctive mood, introdaf?~ 
by the words quominus or ne: the former imply : ^ 
merely the fact of the prevention, the latter, (for the i*^ *^ 
part) this besides, that the prevention was aimed at ^ 
designed. But quominus may be always used. 



-i 



Rebus terrems multa exter- 
na possunt obsistere, quo- 
minus perficiantur. 

Impedior dolore animi ne 
de hujus miseria plura di- 
cam. 



Many outward eireumO^ 
ccs can prevent ea^Z>Z, 
ly things from be^*® 
brought to perfection. . 

I am prevented by indwW 
nation from saying m ^T* 
about this person' 8 wret^^ r 
edness. 
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EXERCISE 198. 

^- Age does not hinder us from continuing our studios even (usque) 
> w\e last period of life. 2. It was-owing (sta-) to (per) Trebonius 
h & t the soldiers did not gain-possession-of the town. 3. They pointed- 
** ^hat in-former battles it-had-been-owing (sta-) to (per) the leaders, 
™* to the soldiers, that-they-did-not (ni) conquer. 4. I am prevented 
(wterclud-) by grief from writing more (pi) to you. 6. He was hin- 
^ ere d by-weakness of voice from speaking in public. 6. Death does 
u °t deter a wise man from conaulting-for-the-interest-of (consul-) the 



LESSON CXII. 

304* We have Been that verbs denoting hindrance, 
&&, are followed by quo minus. But if the verb or phrase 
yhich implies hindrance, prevention, doubt, be accompa- 
ied either 

(I.) By a negative indicating the want of effectual hin- 
drance, dec. ; or (2.) By an adverb indicating the difficulty 
f effectual hindrance, <kc. ; the following subjunctive mood 
s ordinarily introduced by quln. 

EXAMPLES. 

Tacere non possum, quln I cannot help tending you a 

quotidie literas ad te mitr letter every day. 

tarn, 

ktilites aegre retenti sunt, The soldiers were hardly re- 

quln in oppidum irrumpe- strained from bursting into 

rent. the town. 

Ton dubitari potest, quln There can be no doubt that 

fuerint ante Homerum there were poets before Ho- 

poetae. tner. 

EXERCISE 199. 

1. The barbarians will not restrain themselves from hastening into 
taly. 2. The soldiers hardly restrained their passion (aotme-, pL) 
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lesson err. w 



i est Una, quae mae- Wisdom is the only iking 
i pellat ex animls. which can drive away sor- 

row from the soul. 
ia est affectio talis Innocence is such a condition 
quae noceat neminL of the mind as (which) 

hurts no one. 

•Tory often in such cases the antecedent to the relative pro- 
sompanied by the adjectives tali-, "such," tanto-, "so great," 
pronouns itio- or eo-, and similar expressions. 



EXERCISE 201. 

can be so averse to (a) the truth, as-to (quo-) deny that all 
£8 are managed by the power of the immortal gods? 2. The 
i a man of- vigor (acri-) and (one) who reposed no-confidence 
ae faith of the Sicilians. 3. We want such a consul, as {quo-) 
limself from the society of impious citizens. 4. There is no 
m, as-that-it (qua-) cannot be overthrown by hatred (pi). 6. 
s so rough, so uncouth, as (quo-) not to be set off by oratory, 
d man will not dare to do or think any thing (quidguam) 
tores not mention-aloud. 



LESSON CXV. 

EXERCISE 202. 

> is so senseless as-that (quo-) those-things (you speak of) 
»ve (him?) 2. No woman ever, (her) children being lost, has 
id) of so weak a mind (abl.) as-that-she has not made an end 
ng at-some-time (aliquando). 3. There is nothing so great 
lit which this man cannot accomplish. 4. There is no grief 
gth of time does not diminish and soften. 5. The-man (eo-) 
not fear death, because death has nothing (in it) which is 
Idered-at, procures for himself a great security for (ad) a happy 
hose-persons (eo-) bear with-vexation (inland animd) that they 
opposed-in-argument (redargu-)who are as-it-were (quasi) de- 
consecrated to fixed and predetermined (destinato-) opinions. 
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LESSOR CXYI. 

907* When an adjectival sentence is used to descrik 
the qualities of a class, which is only indefinitely attudd 
to in the primary sentence, it will have its verb in the 
subjunctive mood. This may be called a descriptive 
Sentence. The primary sentence then often consists 
of a single verb, sucn as sunt, est, inveniuntur, <fec. 

example. 

Sunt, qui discessum animl There are some who think 
$ corpore patent esse mor- that death is the depart? 
tern. ure of the soul from the 

body. 



EXERCISE 203. 

1. Some philosophers have been found, who said {past imp) that 
pain was the greatest (summo-) evfl. 2. There were (some) who to 
lieved that Crassus was not ignorant of the conspiracy. 3. In all ages, 
fewer men have been found who (conquered) their passions, than who 
conquered (past imp.) the forces of the enemy. 4. There hare been 
some, who praised nothing, except what they were-confident that they 
could imitate. 5. There are some in this body (ordon-) who either <» 
not see those-thiugs which are-impending, or dissemble those-thinjP 
which they do-see. 6. There are philosophers who think thatw® 
whole world (mundo-) is managed by the mind and reason of the go"** 



LESSON CXYIL 

90S* Often an adjectival sentence is introduced *° 
state the cause or ground of the assertion in the prifl^y 
sentence, or to express the limitations with which the W& 
must be taken. In such cases the relative pronoun quo- tf 
frequently strengthened by the use of the adverbs utpo^i 
ut, praesertim, quippe, and is followed by the subjuncb* 
mood. Such adjectival sentences may be called C&U0** 
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Bnces (adjectival); and are only slightly different 
e from the adverbial causal sentences mentioned in 



i culpa Pelopis, qui Great was the fault of Pelops 
m non docuerit. in not teaching his son. 

Lit : since he did not teach. 
me mihi videor qui a I think I did wrong in leav- 
iscesserim. ing you. Lit : since I left 

you. 

candor illnstrior est, The light of the sun is bright" 

on ullius ignis, quippe er than (that) of any Jire, 

in immenso monad since in the boundless uni- 

longe lateque collu- verse it shines so far and 

widely. 

EXERCISE 204. 

at man was a (person) of marvellous wakefulness (obi) since-he 
■his-wbole consulship did not see (aor. subj.) sleep. 2. Thence the 
ept-advancing with compact line, as-he (ut qui) saw-clearly that- 
1-come-up (perf. infin. pass, impers.) now near (ad) the enemy. 
ius is wretched, since-he has lost (dlmitt-) by death that (great) 
(pi.) : Pompey is wretched, since-he has been stripped-of so- 
:>ry (dbl). All in-a-word ((Unique) are wretched who are-without 
his light (obi). 4. fortunate youth, since-you (quo-) have 
[omer (as) herald of your virtue. 5. I consider myself happy 
g found such a friend. 6. To me indeed the power of the tri- 
f the common-people appears ruinous, since-it (quippe quae) was- 
d (nata sit) in sedition, and for (ad) sedition. 



LESSON CXVIII. 

>• In the last lesson we saw that sometimes adjec- 
ntences are used to state the cause or ground of an 
on. But that notion is more commonly expressed 
adverbial sentence introduced by the subjunction 
which has its verb in the subjunctive. Sentences of 
188 also may be called causal sentences (ad- 
). (See § 118.). 
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Note.— Other particles introducing causal semteacef aro 

quod, quia, quoniam, quando. The Yerbs which follow these particles 
are usually in the indicative unless the cause is given in accordance with 
the views of the person spoken about, and not with those of the speaker. 



EXERCISE 205. 

1. Since lifo without friends is full of snares and fear, reason herself 
warns (us) to procure friendships. 2. The king, since he did not dare 
to take-his-stand (consist-) on the common platforms, was accustomed 
to harangue from a high tower. 3. Since you have set-out to-Athena 
as to a mart of good arts, it is very disgraceful that (you) should return, 
empty. 4. You were often, no-doubt (crido) when (since) you were 
at-Athens, in the schools of the philosophers. 5. Since these-thiogs 
are so, that wish and opinion of-yours I praise and most earnestly ap- 
prove. 6. Since God has given you a soul, than which nothing is more 
excellent nor more divine, will you so (sic) throw-away and prostrate 
yourself, that there-may-be-no-dinerence (nihil inter si£) between you and. 
a beast? 



LESSON CXIX. 

910* The events which succeed one another in the 
course of any action, are bound together by a chain of 
cause and effect, which connection is more or less capable 
of being recognized by us. Accordingly, when a ierto 
of events is being narrated historically in Latin, the sentences 
which mark the time of the principal action are intoo- 
duced by the subjunction quum y and contain a pastte 1 ®* 
of the subjunctive mood ; e. g. — 

Quum Caesari id nuntiatum After this thing had been ^ 
esset, maturat ex urbe to Caesar, he hastened 
proficiscL set out from the city. 

In this case we can perceive that it is not only impi-- 16 "! 
that the report of the event preceded Caesar's depar^ 1 ? • 
in time, but that it is also represented as the cause o£" ' ^ 
departure. And as the mind apprehended this connect^ ?* 
the subjunctive mood (the mood of conceptions^? t 
proper. But even when the connection of the antece** 
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event with the principal one is not so apparent, the Ro- 
dmhw often employed the subjunctive mood, after the sub- 
junction quum, as if to imply that, whether they could 
see the connection or not, they believed that such a con- 
nection was there really. We have therefore this general 

rule for Temporal sentences. 
31 1 . The suhjunction quum, in historical 

wurration, is followed by a past tense or the sub- 
junctive mooa\ when the verb in the principal sentence 
kin the aorist, the historical present, or the 

P*St imperfect (if the action be continued). In these 
°*8es qwwn before the past imperfect can generally be 
rendered " while," and before the past perfect can be 
*e»dered " after." 

919. It must be particularly remembered that quum, 
*8 a temporal subjunctton, cannot be followed by the sub- 
junctive mood, except in the past tenses. If other 
tenses are required the indicative mood must be used. 
•|£ the temporal sentence be used merely to give the 
•late as it were, or the exact time of the principal action, 
**fae indicative mood in any tense must be employed.* 

EXAMPLE. 

Quum acerrime pugn&retur, While the battle was proceed- 
subito sunt Aedui visi ab ing with the greatest spirit, 
latere nostris aperto. the Aedui suddenly ap- 

peared on the exposed flank 
of our men. 

EXERCISE 206. 

1. When the line of the enemy on (a) the left wing had been turned 
to (in) flight, on the right wing they pressed {past imp.) our line by the 
multitude of their (men.) 2. When P. Crassus, a young-man, who was- 
5ver the cavalry, had observed that, he sent the third line as-aid (dot.) 
to-our-men in-their-difficulty (labdrant(i)-). 3. After he had dispatched 
[dlmitt-) either legions or auxiliaries into all parts of the territories of 
Ajnbiorix, and had laid-waste all-things with slaughter (pi) and fire 
pi), he sent (p. h.) Labienus with two legions against the Treviri. 4. 
While for-some-time the battle-went-on (dlmica-, pass, impers.) with- 
14* 
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a fact and not of a mere thought^ in Latin the subjunc- 
tive mood is still employed, just as if the sentence con- 
tained the statement of a mere purpose. It is hoped 
that this explanation will be made intelligible to the 
pupils by the teacher ; at any rate they can find no diffi- 
culty in learning the following rule : 

199. All secondary sentences which contain the itate- 
ment of a consequence (called consecutive Senten- 
ces) have their verbs in the subjunctive mood. 

In such secondary sentences the consequence is 

1.) Positive : introduced by ut, " so that." 

2.) Negative: « « ut non, " so that-not." 



}: 



EXAMPLES. 



(1.) Sol efficit, ut omnia The sun makes aU things 

noreant. flourish. 

(2.) Turn forte aegrota- I happened to be iU, sotiwt 

bam, ut ad tuas nuptias I could not come to y<M 

venire non possem. wedding. 

900* Note. — Sometimes, when the negative consequence has &#* 
aimed at, and has been consciously intended, it is introduced 

by nf, which is properly used only to introduce a negative pwrpoK** 
ne" moriar efficere non potestis, You cannot bring it about that Ishctt** 
die. 

EXERCISE 195. 

1. The city has been so excellently fortified that ye cannot tal^l 
2. This nation has in all time so deserved of (de) the Roman V*°^IL 
that it ought not to be led-away into slavery. 3. This town wa^*^ 
well (sic) fortified by the nature of the place, that it afforded (da-) ^T^ 
means (sing.) for (ad) prolonging the war. 4. No one is so mad ^^Jee 
(ut) grieve by his own will 6. This is a common vice in great and -jjjjy 
states, that envy is the attendant of glory. 6. You-are-distant 8^T«id 
from the completion of the greatest works, that you have not-yet > 
(jacfy) the foundations. 
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LESSOR CIX. 

EXERCISE 196. 

). Caesar demanded these things of (a) me : first, that I should not 

* a multitude of men across the Rhine into Gaul ; secondly that I 

"^uld jrive-back the hostages to-the-Aedui. 2. So great fear suddenly 

jjpjzedaiithe army, that (it) alarmed in-no-slight-degree (nOn mediacriter) 

■J 8 minds of alL 3. Some (men), induced by shame, remained, in-order- 

*"*t they might avoid the suspicion of fear. 4. So great was the quick- 

J* 6 ^ of these foot-soldiers by-practice, that, raising themselves (subkvdtl) 

y the manes of the horses, they equalled (their) speed (cursttr). 5. 

^iovistus sent about sixteen thousand men (genit.) unincumbered, with 

f* the cavalry : which forces were-to-frighten our-men, and hinder (them) 
**Oa fortifying {munltidn-\ 6. The enemy charged-forward so suddenly 

***d quickly, that room for-hurling {genit.) the javelins against the enemy 

^Ss not given, 

LESSON CX. 

SOI. We saw in § 186 that the want of a regularly 
^rmed future infin. passive was commonly supplied by 
the infin. Irl with the accusative supine. But we find 
>ery often the future infin. both active and passive 
expressed by the combination Of fore (or, less com- 
:monly, futurum esse), the future infin. of es-, with aft 

imperfect tense of the subjunctive mood 

depending upon ut (consecutive) : as, 

Persuasum est Stoicis fore The Stoics have believed that 

aliquando ut omnis hie one day all this world 

mundus ardore deflagret. will be burnt with fire. 

Existimo ex hac re futurum I think that in consequence 

esse, ut totius Galliae of this thing the affections 

animi a me avertantur. of the whole of Gaul will 

be averted from me. 

In the first of these examples the nominal sentence 
loight have been omnem hunc mundum ardore deflagrd- 
tUrum esse. In the second it might have been animos 
t&tius GaUiae a me dversum irl. But see § 186 (5.) 
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[soa, 



90S* Note. — When (he verb has no 3d stem, and consequently a. 
future partic. active and no supine, this circumlocution must 
sarily be employed. 

It will be well for the teacher to make his pupils trans- 
late the future infin. in both ways where it is practicable. 



EXERCISE 197. 

• 1. I assert that in-a-short-time (bretfl) he will be torn-in-pieces by 
dogs. 2. It had formerly been foretold to Nero by astrologers, that at* 
some-time (quandoque) he would be abandoned. 3. Some of (ex) the 
prisoners made-their-way (perveni-) to the Gauls, and assured (denumttro-) 
them (dot) that the remaining legions would not dare to stand-their* 
ground against (them). 4. The chiefs of the states thought that in-a- 
few years they would all be driven out of Gaul, and all the Germans 
would cross the Rhine. 5. I hope that that distinguished fortune may 
happen (conting-) to-us. 6, I hope that you will soon (brevi) cure all 
these troubles. 



r* -i.< 






LESSON CXI. 
90S* After verbs and phrases which denote hi)*' 

drance, prevention, resistance, <fca, the adj 

which is prevented is in the subjunctive mood, introduces 
by the words quominus or ne: the former imply^S 
merely the fact of the prevention, the latter, (for the to^ 
part) this besides, that the prevention was aimed at **** 
designed. But quominus may be always used. 

EXAMPLES. 



Rebus terrenis multa exter- 
na possunt obsistere, quo- 
minus perficiantur. 

Impedior dolore animi ne 
de hujus miseria plura di- 
cam. 



Many outward cireums&ff[ 
ces can prevent ecv* 1 ; 
ly things from be* 1 *® 
brought to perfection. . 

I am prevented by w^^~L 
nation from saying m ^v* 
about this person's wre^^ 
edness. 
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EXERCISE 198. 

je does not hinder us from continuing our studios even (tuque) 
last period of life. 2. It wan-owing (sta~) to (per) Trebonius 
soldiers did not gain-possession-of the town. 3. They pointed- 
t in-former battles it-had-been-owing (star) to (per) the leaders, 
tie soldiers, that-they-did-not (ni) conquer. 4. I am prevented 
d-) by grief from writing more (pi) to you. 5. He was hin- 
y-weakne8s of voice from speaking in public 6. Death does 
$r a wise man from consultrng-for-the-interest-of (consul-) the 



LESSOR CXII. 

4* We have seen that verbs denoting hindrance, 
re followed by quominus. But if the verb or phrase 
implies hindrance, prevention, doubt, be aocompa- 
ther 

By a negative indicating the want of effectual hin- 
, Ac. ; or (2.) By an adverb indicating the difficulty 
tual hindrance, dhc. ; the following subjunctive mood 
narily introduced by quln. 

EXAMPLES. 

5 non possum, quln I cannot help sending you a 
idie literas ad te mit- letter every day. 

aegre retenti sunt, The soldiers were hardly ra- 
in oppidum irrumpe- strained from bursting into 

the town. 

Lubitarl potest, quln There can be no doubt that 
int ante Homerum there were poets before Ho- 
&e. mer. 

EXERCISE 199. 

it barbarians will not restrain themselves from hastening into 
2. The soldiers hardly restrained their passion (ontroo-, pL) 
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om instantly making the attack. 3. I do not doubt that I cannot 
,-oid the ofl'ence of negligeuoe. 4. It is not doubtful that he who is 
died generous and kind follows duty, not profit. 5. There is nothing 
> difficult but-that it can be investigated by inquiry {gerund). 6. No- 
ting is-wanting (abet-) for-my-being (quln sim) the most wretched 
>f men). 






LESSON CXIII. 

SOS* It is to be observed that a question often 
mounts in fact to a negative ; and therefore quin can be 
sed after such sentences as if a negative particle wet© 
bund in them: as, 

Juis dubitare potest quin in ivo one can doubt that rkh>& 
virtute divitiae sint? are found in virtue. 



.--* 






EXERCISE 200. 

1. "Who doubts that advantage can never contend with honor? 2.^ 
¥1)0 is there, but (quin) sees-disiinctly that there is great power in the 4 
enses? 3. I will not object that (qt&minus) all men should read my 
rritings. 4. I was not able to manage (fac(i)-) not to declare to-you 
ly opinion and choice. 5. He thought (he) ought-nol to-delay to (quln) 
ght-it-otU in-a-battle. 6. We cannot object that (quln) other-people 
iould disagree with (a) us. 



V 






LESSON CXIY. 

It was seen in § 190 that the purpose of an action was 
ometimes expressed by an adjectival sentence introduced 
y quo- with its verb in the subjunctive. But adjectival 
mtences in many other cases besides have their verbs in 
le subjunctive mood. Some of these will be mentioned. 

906. When the adjectival sentence is 

onsecutive : i. i., expresses a quality naturally fol- 
>wing upon and flowing out of the constitution and 
laracter of the noun which it qualifies, the verb is in 
ie subjunctive mood. 
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Sapientia est Una, quae mae- Wisdom is the only thing 
fititiam pellat ex animis. which can drive away sor- 

row from the soul, 
Innocentia est affectio talis Innocence is such a condition 
animi, quae noceat nemini. of the mind as (which) 

hurts no one. 



Uote. — Very often in such cases the antecedent to the relative pro- 
i j J 0110 * accompanied by the adjectives tali-, " such," tanto-, " so groat," 

•©■i or the pronouns iiio- or eo-, and similar expressions. 



EXERCISE 201. 



« *• "Who can be bo averse to (a) the truth, as-to (quo-) deny that all 
o^^-things are managed by the power of the immortal gods? 2. The 

(*Sh^ r was a man °^'^S° r (terir) *°d (one) who reposed no-confidence 
^jTj^) in the faith of the Sicilians. 



*^^^*~aie8 himself from the society of impious citizens. 4. There is no 
^ 5^ 80 firm, as-that-it (qua-) cannot be overthrown by hatred (pi). 6. 
€5. '•Viing is so rough, so uncouth, as (quo-) not to be set off by oratory. 



good man will not dare to do or think any thing (quidqttam) 
Kh he dares not mention-aloud. 



^ 
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EXERCISE 202. 

1. "Who is so senseless as-that (quo-) those-things (you speak of) 

kould move (him?) 2. No woman ever, (her) children being lost, has 

m (found) of so weak a mind (obi.) as-that-she has not made an end 

„ mourning at-some-time (aliquando). 3. There is nothing so great 

^*id difficult which this man cannot accomplish. 4. There is no grief 

^Vhicb length of time does not diminish and soften. 5. T he-man (eo-) 

^Vho does not fear death, because death has nothing (in it) which is 

Vo-be-shuddered-at, procures for himself a great security for (ad) a happy 

■^Ife. 6. Those-persons (eo-) bear with-vexation (iniquo animd) that they 

^bould-be-oppoeed-in-argument (redargu~)who are as-it-were (quasi) de- 

>roted and consecrated to fixed and predetermined (destindto-) opinions. 

14 
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907. When an adjectival sentence is used to descril 
the qualities of a class, which is only indefinitely aUudecX 
to in the primary sentence, it will have its verb in th^3 
subjunctive mood. This may be called a descriptive^ 
Sentence. The primary sentence then often consists 
of a single verb, such as sunt, est, inveniuntur, Ac. 

EXAMPLE. 



Sunt, qui discessum animi 
$ corpore putent esse mor- 
tem. 



There are some who thkfc 
that death is the depart- 
ure of the soul from the 
body. 



EXERCISE 203. 

1. Some philosophers have been found, who said (past imp) &J* 
pain was the greatest (summo-) evil 2. There were (some) wbo *■ 
Ueved that Crassus was not ignorant of the conspiracy. 3. In all *&** 
fewer men have been found who (conquered) their passions, th* J\|ll 
conquered (past imp.) the forces of the enemy. 4. There have *°?\* 
some, who praised nothing, except what they were-confident that ^L 
could imitate. 5. There are some in this body (ordon-) who eitb^I _- 
not see those-things which are-impending, or dissemble those-ti*~ £g 
which they do-see. 6. There are philosophers who think that^a^ 
whole world (mundo-) is managed by the mind and reason of the &^^ 



LESSON CXVII. 

90S* Often an adjectival sentence is introduced 
state the cause or ground of the assertion in the prims 
sentence, or to express the limitations with which the lax 
must be taken. In such cases the relative pronoun quo- ^ 
frequently strengthened by the use of the adverbs utpcZ^J 
ut, praesertim, quippe, and is followed by the subjunct"^' 
mood. Such adjectival sentences may be called CAUl 
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Sentences (adjectival); and are only slightly different 
[t * force from the adverbial causal sentences mentioned in 
I 118. 

EXAMPLES. 

tfagna culpa Pelopis, qui Great was the fault of Pelops 
filium non docuerit. in not teaching his son. 

Lit : since he did not teach. 

^eccasse mihi videor qui a I think I did wrong in leav- 
te discesserim. ing you. Lit : since I left 

* . y(m ' 

Solis candor illustrior est, The light of the sun is bright- 

quam ullius ignis, quippe er than (that) of any fire, 

qui in immenso mundo since in the boundless uni- 

tam longe lateque collu- verse it shines so far and 

ceat. widely. 

EXERCISE 204. 

1. That man was a (person) of marvellous wakefulness (dbl) sinoe-he 
guih) in-his-wbole consulship did not see (aor. subj.) sleep. 2. Thence the 
xmsul kept-advancing with compact line, as-he (ut qui) saw-clearly tbat- 
hey-had-come-up ( perf. infin. pass, impers.) now near (ad) the enemy. 
\. Crassus is wretched, since-he has lout (dlmitt-) by death that (great) 
brtune (pi) : Pompey is wretched, since-he has been stripped-of so- 
rreat-glory (abl). All ia-a-word (dSnique) are wretched who are-without 
care-) this light (abl). 4. fortunate youth, since-you (quo-) have 
bund Homer (as) herald of your virtue. 5. I consider myself happy 
n having found such a friend. 6. To me indeed the power of the tri- 
Mines of the common-people appears ruinous, since-it [quippe quae) wag- 
produced (nata sit) in sedition, and for (ad) sedition. 



LESSON CXVIII. 

909. In the last lesson we saw that sometimes adjec- 
Ival sentences are used to state the cause or ground of an 
ssertion. But that notion is more commonly expressed 
y an adverbial sentence introduced by the subjunction 
uum, which has its verb in the subjunctive. Sentences of 
lis class also may be called causal sentences (ad- 
erbiat). (See § 118.). 
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Note.— Other particles introducing causal sentences are 

quod, quia, quoniam, quando. The verbs which follow these particles 
are usually in the indicative unless the cause is given in accordance with 
the views of the person spoken about, and not with those of the speaker. 



EXERCISE 205. 

1. Since lifo without friends is full of snares and fear, reason herself 
warns (us) to procure friendships. 2. The king, since he did not dare 
to take-his-stand (consist-) on the common platforms, was accustomed 
to harangue from a high tower. 3. Since you have set-out to-Atkens 
as to a mart of good arts, it is very disgraceful that (you) sttould return 
empty. 4. You were often, no-doubt (crido) when (since) you were 
at-Athens, in the schools of the philosophers. 5. Since these-things 
are so, that wish and opinion of-yours I praise and most earnestly ap- 
prove. 6. Since God has given you a soul, than which nothing is more 
excellent nor more divine, will you so (sic) throw-away and prostrate 
yourself, that tliere-may-be-no-difference (nihil intersify between youand 
a beast? 



LESSOR CXIX. 

910. The events which succeed one another in the 
course of any action, are bound together by a chain of 
cause and effect, which connection is more or less capable 
of being recognized by us. Accordingly, when a tenet 
of events is being narrated historically in Latin, the sentences 
which mark the time of the principal action are intro- 
duced by the subj unction quum, and contain a pastW 03 ^ 
of the subjunctive mood ; e. g. — 

Quum Caesari id nuntiatum After this thing had been *° 
esset, maturat ex urbe to Caesar, he hastened 
proficisci. set out from the city. 

In this case we can perceive that it is not only imp^' 1 e 
that the report of the event preceded Caesar's depar^^ 
in time, but that it is also represented as the cause of*^ 
departure. And as the mind apprehended this connect^ ?* 
the subjunctive mood (the mood of conception*,/ t 
proper. But even when the connection of the antece**^ 



t 
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event with the principal one is not so apparent, the Bo- 
nans often employed the subjunctive mood, after the sub- 
junction quum, as if to imply that, whether they could 
8ee the connection or not, they believed that such a con- 
nection was there really. We have therefore this general 

rule for Temporal sentences. 
31 1 . The subjunction quum, in historical 

narration, is followed by a past tense of the sub- 
junctive mood) when the verb in the principal sentence 
* in the aorist, the historical present, or the 

Past imperfect (if the action be continued). In these 
cases quum before the past imperfect can generally be 
p sndered " while," and before the past perfect can be 
rendered " after." 

919* It must be particularly remembered that quum^ 
M9 a temporal subjunction y cannot be followed by the sub- 
junctive mood, except in the past tenses. If other 
enses are required the indicative mood must be used. 
£ the temporal sentence be used merely to give the 
late as it were, or the exact time of the principal action, 
(he indicative mood in any tense must be employed.* 

EXAMPLE. 

Jtram acerrime pugn&retur, While the battle was proceed- 
subito sunt Aedui visi ab ing with the greatest spirit^ 
latere nostris aperto. the Aedui suddenly ap- 

peared on the exposed flank 
of our men. 

EXERCISE 206. 

1. When the line of the enemy on (a) the left wing had been turned 
o (in) flight, on the right wing they pressed (past imp.) our line by the 
nultitude of their (men.) 2. When P. Crassus, a young-man, who was- 
>ver the cavalry, had observed that, he sent the third line as-aid (dot.) 
o-our-men in-their-difficulty (labdran1{i)-). 3. After he had dispatched 
chmitt-) either legions or auxiliaries into all parts of the territories of 
Imbiorix, and had laid-waste all-things with slaughter (pi.) and fire 
pi), he sent (p. h.) Labienus with two legions against the Treviri. 4. 
While for-some-time the battle-went-on (dlmica-, pass, impers.) with- 
14* 
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the-greatest earnestness, the chief drew-up (p. K) a line, which wasto- 
be a protection (dat) to his own cavalry. 5. When Caesar had come 
into the country, he ordered (p. h.) the states (dot) (to provide) soldiers, 
and bade (p. h.) (them) to come-together into a fixed place. 6. While 
they, a circle having been made, were defending themselves, quickly 
about six thousand men (gen.) came-together to the shouting. 



LESSOR CXX. 

91 3. In the last sentence of the preceding exercise, 
it would have been better English to say, " when they, 
« having made a circle," Ac. But we saw in treating of the 
participles, § 128, that there was no form in Latin an- 
swering to the English perfect participle active, except 
in the case of deponent verbs which have the passive 
farms but active meanings. Thus, we have in English, 

" making" translated by facient(i)-. 

"having been made" " " facto-. 

" having made" " " no Latin form. 

914. It was necessary therefore in order to express 
this last meaning to have recourse to some different mode 
of expression. When the active perfect participle is 
from a transitive verb and has its object expressed, 
the ablative absolute construction with the Latin perfect 
participle passive can be employed, as is done in the 
above sentence. But if the verb be intransitive, 
and therefore without an accusative of the object, »° 
passive construction of it can be formed. In such cases the 
use of quum with the past perfect subjunctive spoken of & 
the last lesson is to be employed, unless the Englkh 
active verb be represented by a Latin deponent verb; m 
which case the perfect participle may be translated ex- 
actly. But the construction with quum is often employed 
when other combinations would be possible. The follow- 
ing table presents some of the ways in which the $' 
ferent English participial expressions may be represented 
in Latin : 
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perfect active participle in English. 

Trnne was killed while fighting with the enemy. 
us, adversns hostes pugnans, oocisus est 
juum u " pugnAret, " " 

feet active participle in English. 

Twne, having taken the camp, was killed. 
us, cam castm oepisset, oocisus est 
castrls captte, " M 

44 potitus (dep) 44 " 

perfect passive participle in English. 

bune, being hard-pressed by the enemy, was killed. 
ua, quum ab hoetibus premeretur, oocisus est 
hostibus eum prementibus, " " 

'feet passive participle in English. 

\bune, having been taken by the enemy, was killed. 
us, ab hostibus captus, oocisus est 
inn " ,4 captus esset, 44 " 

ove modes of expression have been numbered, in 
tt by inserting the corresponding number after 
1 expressions in the subsequent lessons, the pupil 
idea in selecting the right form. This will not 
lways : and it is therefore hoped that the teacher 
his pupils long enough upon the present lesson 
them to understand the cases in which the dif- 
>des of expression are proper or possible. 

EXERCISE 207. 

lus having come (3) to Rome for-the-purpose-of (ad) open- 
foe) the treasury, being terrified (8) by the approach of Caesar, 
the city. 2. The soldiers having fortified (3) the camp, 
himself, with the-light-armed (expedite-) hastily traversed 
defiles. 3. The Ilelvetii, observing (2) that Caesar had- 
river, sent ambassadors to him. 4. The Aedui not being 
defend themselves, sent to-ask aid. 5. The eagle-bearer 
i being hard-pressed (6) by-a-great multitude of tho enemy, 
ic(i)-) the eagle within the rampart. Sl Having ascertained (4) 
3, (and) seeing (2) that war was being-prepared on-all-sides, 
jght that he ought-to-reflect about war more-seasonably 
y. The engines having cleared (3) the walls of-defenders 
lioal sent five-hundred Africans to undermine the wall at 
torn. 
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EXERCISE 208. 

1. Having ascertained (4) the wish of the citizens, we will set-out 
about (di) midnight 2. Caesar having landed (4) the army, and having 
selected (4) (cap(i)-) a place suitable for-a-camp, hastened to the enemy. 
3. The enemy having tarried (5) a little-while (paulisper) near the town, 
and having laid waste (5) the lands of the allies, (and) having set-on* 
fire (4) all the villages and buildings, hastened to Caesar's camp. 4 
Our horsemen, while retreating (2) (se recip({y) into the camp, ran- 
against (occur-) the enemy in-front 5. The general, having led-across 
(4) the army, halted near the town, and pitched his camp close-to 
(juxta) the wall. 6. Having seen (3) that the fourth legion was being 
hard pressed (urge-) by the enemy, you ordered that the legions 
gradually join themselves. 



LESSON CXXII. 

We have now spoken of the principal cases in which 
the subjunctive mood is used in secondary sentences ; i «•» 
when it is required by the sense of the secondary sentence. 
"We have now to treat of the use of the subjunctive in 
primary sentences. Let the tables given in pp. 146, H7, 
be again carefully examined. 

We will speak first of questions used as the object or 
subject of a verb ; i. e. y what we called nominal 

questions. 

31«S« Let this rule be perfectly remembered : 

Nominal questions take their verbs in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

Nominal questions are introduced by the same inter- 
rogative pronouns or particles as principal questions ; (s# 
§§ 154-160.) 

EXAMPLES. 

i 

Deorumne providentia mun- Is the world governed by ft* 
dus regitur? providence of God? 
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qus, Deorumne pro- Let us see whether the world 

atia mundas regatur. is governed by the provi- 
dence of God. 

ater toms scripsit? What did your father write? 

id pater tuns scripse- Tell (me) what your father 

wrote. 

ill be seen that in English the position of the sub- 

ler the verb in a principal question is not main- 

when the question is used nominally; since in the 

ase an interrogative word (whether, ofcc.,) is always 

r ed, which distinguishes sufficiently a question from 

rtion. 

le following exercises the questions adduced will 

. stated as principal and then as nominal. 

ill be observed that sentences which would in Eng- 

marked rather as exclamations than as questions, 

ivhen used nominally, the same construction as 

>ns. 

EXERCISE 209. 

w anxious and uneasy is all love 1 2. I am not ignorant how 
and uneasy all love is. 3. What is that force and whence is 
We shall easily understand what that force is and whence (it) 
Vliat do tho8e-men say, what do (they) think (senti-) who are 
tat system ? 6. No-one, even-moderately (mediocriier quidem) 
s ignorant what those say, what (they) think, who aro of that 
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£• Those questions which involve one or more 
tives are called disjunctive : they are such as 
Is he deceiving us, or is he himself deceived?" 
st member of such questions is introduced by ne 
c) nonne, or utrum, and the other member or 
trs nearly always by an : and these particles are 
like in principal and nominal questions. Some- 
he first member has no interrogative particle. 
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EXERCISE 210. 

1. Do-you-study, or fish, or hunt, or (do) all-things together? 2.1 
desire to know whether you study or fish, or hunt or (do) all-things to* 
gether. 3. Did I not sufficiently understand you, or have you changed 
(your) opinion ? 4. It is doubtful whether I did not sufficiently under- 
stand you. or whether your have changed (your) opinion. 5. Is virtue 
sought (expet-) on account of its own worth, or on-account-of some (olj- 
quern) profit ? 6. The-question-is-raised (quaeritur) whether virtue is 
■ought on-account-of its own worth, or on-account-of some profit 
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31 7. - As questions when asked nominally have their 
verbs in the subjunctive mood, so also nominal com- 
mands require their verbs to be in the subjunctive. 
The command when thus used nominally is introduced 
by w* (positive) and by ne (negative). But ut is oftei 
omitted. As commands have reference to things not yet 
finished, of course the imperfect tenses of the subjunctive 
must be employed in nominal commands. 

There are many expressions which fall most naturally 
into this class of nominal sentences, which yet are not 
strictly speaking commands : such as those which imply 
entreaty, advice, permission, &c. 

examples. 

Epistolam lege. Bead the letter. 

Rex militi imperat, ut epis- The king commands tk solr 

tolam legat. dier to read the letter. 

Ne statuas mihi ponitote. You must not erect statues 

to me. 

Xmperator vetuit ne statuae The Emperor forbade statu* 

sibi ponerentur. to be erected to him. 

EXERCISE 211. ' 

1. Do not allow (imperf. sribj.) the town to be taken-by-storm. '• 
Caesar had-charged (manda-) (his) lieutenant not to allow the town to 
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lwtaken-by-storm. 3. Do-not deliver (imperf. subj.) xm to-tbe Romans 
for (in ace.) slavery. 4. The women, weeping, with-outspread (;mjmo-) 
Wis implored the soldiers setting-out into the battle, not (ne) to de- 
tour them to-the Romans for slavery. 5. Recollect both the old 
disaster of the Roman people, and the ancient valor of the Helvetii. 
& The chief warned Caesar to recollect the old disaster of the Roman 
people, and the ancient valor of the Helvetii. 



LESSOR CXXT. 

91 8 • It was seen in § 163 that the present imperative 
lias forms only for the second person singular and plural. 
In order to express the same notion for the first and third 
persons, the present imperfect subjunctive is used. 

319. It was said also in § 165 that in prohibitions 
the present imperative is rarely used: instead of it we 
find the present imperfect or the present perfect subjunctive 
used with ne : most commonly the latter. It is probable 
that these uses of the subjunctive mood are to be ex- 
plained as falling under the principle stated in the last 
lesson: i. e., that they are really instances of 1 in per a - 

afire sentences used nominally, the govern- 
ing verb being omitted. This is undoubtedly the case in 
such equivalents for the imperative in prohibitions, as, 

Cave dixeris : Take care that you do not say it : say it not. 
Noli me jocari putes : Do not think I am jesting. 



EXERCISE 212. 

1. May the gods avert the omen. 2. In prosperous circumstances let 
us avoid \fug(i)-) pride and arrogance. 3. Let war be so (ita) undertaken, 
that nothing else but (nisi) peace may seem to-be-sought-for. 4. Do 
not make (per/.) this battle ruinous (funesta-) by the death of the consul 
5. Let-us-love (our) country, let-us-obey the senate, let-us- take- thought 
(consul-) for-the-good ; let-us-neglect present profit (pi ), let-us-be slaves 
to-the-esteem (gldriar) of posterity. 6. Do (per/.) nothing for-the-sake- 
of kindness, be-not moved by pity. 
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Though it was said (§ 187) that the proper use of the 
subjunctive mood is confined to subordinate or subjoined 
sentences (whether primary or secondary), we have seen 
in the last lesson that it appears to be used independently, 
instead of an imperative, to supply the place of the 
missing forms of that mood. 

990. There are other cases too in which the subjunc- 
tive is used in sentences which stand independently ; 
though it is probable that all may be explained by sup- 
posing that the true principal sentence is omitted, and the 
subjunctive mood allowed to stand alone with the force which 
it would have derived from that sentence, if expressed. 

The cases we are now speaking of form three main 
classes: 

[1.) The potential use of the subjunctive mood 
2.) The optative use " " u u 

[3.) The deliberative use " " " " 

991. (1.) The subjunctive mood is said to be used 
potentially when it expresses an assertion as doubt- 
ful, possible or conditional. It is very often so employed 
to express a modest or polite reservation of a positive state- 
ment. This is particularly the case with the present per- 
fect tense. 

939. (2.) The subjunctive mood is said to be used 
optatively when it expresses wish or desire. This is 
closely allied to the use of the subjunctive for the imper- 
ative spoken of in the last lesson. 

333. The subjunctive mood is said to be used dc- 
liberatively when an inquiry is made as to what is to 
be done or ought to have been done. It is generally implied 
in these cases that the correct thing either cannot be done 
or has not been done. 

The following maybe taken as examples of these cases— 
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(i.) Potential. 

Ego ipse com Platone non For myself I should not be 
lnvitus erraveriiiL unwilling to be mistaken 

along with Plato, 

(2.) Optative. 

Valeant elves mei : sint in- May my fellow citizens be 
colonies, sint beatL prosperous, may they be 

safe, may they be happy. 

(3.) Deliberative. 

Our plura commemorem? Why need I mention more 

eases f 



EXERCISE 213. 

1. The judgment of Brutus, with-your good-leave (pdo) would- T-say 
{perf.) (it), I far prefer to yours. 2. In-this-way (Ua) you-can-Jind praise 
without envy, and procure friends. 3. Would-that (utinam) I were able 
as (tarn) easily to find the true (pi netU.) as to refute the false (pi). 4. 
Am-I-to-fight with the tempest rather than submit to-it and obey (it) ? 
5. This-thing without any hesitation I-sJwuld-be-incUned-to-affirm (perf.) 
that eloquence is the most difficult thing of all & May the gods pre- 
serve to-you these joys and this fame. 
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EXERCISE 214. 

1. Kings may-keep (habe-) (their) kingdoms for-themselves, the rich 
(their) riches. 2. Who, I-pray (tandem), can-blame me justly (jure)? 
3. What need-I-fear if I am destined-to-be (futUro-) either not wretched 
alter death or even happy ? 4. What fitter companions to-generosity 
oanrI-name(perf.) than humanity and clemency? 5. You-cau-see more 
with-your-own eyes, than with those-of-others (cUieno-). 6. Let flattery, 
the helper of vices, be removed far-away. 
16 
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We have now spoken of the subjunctive mood as 

(1.) In several kinds of secondary sentences, wheim. 
it is required by the nature of the relation between th< 
secondary sentence and the primary one to which it ii 
attached. 

(2.) In nominal questions. 
(3.) In nominal commands. 
(4.) In principal sentences; in which it ii 
employed, 

(a.) To supply the missing forms of the present impend — 
Hve. 

Potentially. 

Optatively. 

Deliberatively. 

994. "We have now to speak of another very impor- — - 
tant principle of Latin Syntax in regard to the use of th^^ 
subjunctive mood. 




The subjunctive mood is used in all secondary sentence^*~ 
which are attached as an integral part of the thought, 
To any nominal sentence. 

To any secondary sentence which contains the sul 
junctive. 

(3.) To any primary sentence which contains the subjunc- 
tive. 



$ 



This is the general rule. But it must be understood 
that it only holds good when the secondary sentence forms ars 
integral part of the thought expressed in that 
to which it is attached. There are besides some other 
limitations which will be stated hereafter. 




ft*] lesson cxnx m 



Non credo eum, qui sapiens / do not believe that he who is 

rit, mi8erum esse posse. wise can be miserable. 

Qrisfidem habeat el qui am- Who can put confidence in the 

1C08 suds deceperit ? man who has deceived his 

p. friends? 

*& ^tous animd, ut nihil in Let us be of such a mind as 

Jjalis ducamus, quod sit & to regard nothing as evil, 

-"GO constitutum. which has been appointed by 

God. 

"OTK.«-lt is hoped that the teacher will make his pupils see in these 
o^Pta. as well as in the sentences contained in the following exer- 
qT*> to what sort of sentence (nominal, secondary, or principal), the 
^^JXbrjr sentence is in each case attached. 



EXERCISE 215. 

p^t" It was the custom at Athens for-those (ace) to he praised in the 
*H$C4ssembly (contion-) who had been slain in battles. 2. Socrates 
thT^awustomed-to-flay that all-persons were sufficiently eloquent in 
J^^subject (eo-) which they knew. 3. "V^ho can-love that-man whom 
^ fears t 4. All agree that there is something (cdiquid) which belongs 
|w t^e dead. 5. It is clear that souls, when they have gone-out from 
k^ body, are-carried (ferri) on high. 6. Caesar thought that Ariovis- 
r^ was now returning to good-sense (sdnitdt-), since he of-his-own- 
>^ord (tdtro) promised that-thing which he had before refused to (him) 
^fcwsting (it). 
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We have now spoken separately of the changes which 
sentences of the various kinds (assertions, questions, com- 
mands and secondary sentences) undergo when they are 
affected by the government of the verb in another sen- 
tence. We must now speak of all this in combination, as 
we have now to treat of what is called dratio obli- 
qua, or " reported speech." 
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993. When the sentiments of a speaker are reported, 
it is possible for the reporter either — 

1st. To give the speaker's exact word*, precisely as 
they were uttered : this is called dratio recta (direct 
speech); or, 

2d. To give the tease <m/y, the form of the words being 
altered. This is called ftrfttio oMi*** (indirect 
speech.) 

The following example will make this distinction clear: 

1st. Oratio recta. (The chief said) : u I know that 
these statements are true, and no one feels more pain at 
the circumstance than L" 

2d. Or* tio obliqua. The chief said that he knew 
that those statements were true, and that no one nit 
more pain at the circumstance than himself. 

996. If this subject be properly considered it will be 
observed that — 

(1.) The speech may consist of assertions, or questions, 
or commands, or all of* these, with secondary sentences at- 
tached to any of them. 

(2.) If the dratio recta be employed, the verb which is 
used to introduce the speech will have no effect upon the 
construction of any of the parts of the speech. 

(3.) If the dratio obUqua be employed, the verb which 
is used to introduce the speech will affect the construction 
of all the parts of the speech. 

(4.) Whatever the verb may be which introduces the 
speech, all the assertions in it may be considered as the 
objects of the verb die-, " say;" all the questions as the 
objects of the verb roga-, "ask;" and all the commands 
as the objects of the verb jube-, " bid," whether "these 
verbs be expressed or have to be understood. 

"We have therefore the following rules for the changes 
which the several parts of a speech will undergo, when it 
is reported oblique — 
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997. (a.) The verbs in assertions will be put in 
the infinitive mood, and of coarse their subjects in 
the accusative case. See §§ 149-151. 

SK98. (b.) The verbs in questions will be put in 
the subjunctive mood. See § 215. 

999. (c.) The verbs in commands will be pat in 
the subjunctive mood, and of coarse in one of the 
imperfect tenses of it. See § 211. 

SB30. (d.) The verbs in secondary sentences will 
be pat in the subjunctive mood. See % 224. 

931. (e.) The verbs which are in the subjunctive 
mood in the speech as delivered, will remain in the sub- 
junctive. 

939. (f.) Since the speech is not given as spoken 
directly by any one or to any one, all pronouns of 
the first and second person (me- no- te- vo- ho- 
isto- meo- tuo- nostro- vestro-) are excluded in strict- 
ness from the dratio obtiqua. 

933« (g.) Of coarse the pronouns se- mo- will prop- 
erly be used instead of me- meo- when the speaker is rep- 
resented as talking of himself. 

It is hoped that the teacher will be sure that his pupils 
understand that the rules given above in regard to the 
verbs are not new rules, and will therefore make them 
refer to the sections indicated. The rule (b) in regard to 
questions, and that (d) in regard to secondary sentences 
will need some limitation hereafter. But it is recom- 
mended that a great deal of pains be taken to see that 
the rules as they stand are thoroughly mastered; and 
several of the following examples are given in both the 
forms that there may be the means at hand for making 
the requisite comparison. 



EXERCISE 216. 

1. By-the-right of war I take the tribute which conquerors are accus- 
tomed (perf.) to impose on- the -conquered 2. Ariovistus says that by- 

15* 
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the-right of war be takes the tribute which conquerors ore tmambrnd 
to impose upon-the-oonquered. 3. Those states which dissent from the 
rest-of the Gauls, I will unite (to the league) by my diligence, and I will 
bring-about (effic(iy) one (united) plan of the whole-of GauL 4. The chief 
said that those states which dissented from the rest-of the Gauls he would 
unite to the league by his diligence, and that he would bring about one 
(united) plan of the whole-of GauL 5. This nation has been urged on 
by its chiefs, who say that the Aedui, having been reduced by Caesar 
into slavery, suffer aU indignities and insults. 6. He pointed out that 
that nation had been urged on by its chiefs, who said that the Aedui, 
having been reduced by Caesar into slavery, were suffering all indig- 
nities and insults. 
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EXERCISE 217. 

1. 1 neither dare to come into those parts of Gaul which you possess, 
nor can 1, without great effort and expense, draw-together (my) army 
into one place. 2. Ariovistus replied, that he neither darea to come 
into those parts of Gaul which Caesar possessed, nor could draw-together 
(his) army into one place without great effort and expense. 3. Why 
should any one (quisquam) judge that Ariovistus will so rashly depart 
from his-duty ? 4. Caesar asked why any one judged that Ariovistus 
would so rashly depart from his-duty. 5. Supposing (si) Ariovistus, 
being-impelled by frenzy and madness, does-bring (infer' pros, pert) 
war, what I- want-to-know (tandem) do you dread? 6. Caesar said, 
supposing Ariovistus, being-impelled by frenzy and madness, should- 
bring (past perf.) war, what, he wanted-to-know (tandem), did they 
dread? 
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234. While we continue the exercises upon the drdr 
tio obtiqua, we may introduce the peculiarly formed 



] 
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tenses of die few irregular verbs in Latin. These are 
irregular only in some of the imperfect tenses. We will give 
first those tenses of the three verbs vol- " wish," nM m " he 
on wiDing 9 ' (contracted from rievol-) and malr "wish 
rather" (contracted from magevoV). It is to be under- 
stood that the tenses not here given are regularly formed. 



S. 



P. 



s. 



p. 



1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 



1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 



Present imperfect indicative. 



vol- 
volo 

V18 

vult 

volumns 
Yulti8 
volunt 



nolr 

nolo 

nonvis 

nonvult 

nolumus 

ndnvultis 

ndlunt 



mdl- 

mfilo 

mavis 

mavult 

m&lumus 

mavultis 

malunt 



Present imperfect subjunctive. 



velim 

velis 

velit 

velimns 

velltis 

velint 



nolim 

noils 

nolit 

nolimus 

nolitis 

nolint 



malls 
malit 
malimus 

malint 



S. 



P. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 



Past imperfect subjunctive. 



vellem 

veltes 

vellet 

vellemus 

velletis 

vellent 



Imperf. infin. velle 



ndllem 

nolles 

nollet 

nollemus 

nolletis 

nollent 

nolle 



mallem 

malles 

mallet 

mallemus 

malletis 

mallent 

malle 



Nol- has besides & present and future imperative. 

Present, S. 2. n6li. P. 2. nolite. 
Future, S. 2. n6llto. P. 2. nSlltote. 
3. " 3. nolunto. 
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Vol- and n#- bare besides the imperfect participle reg- 
ularly formed and also <A« gerund. 

N. B. — It should be pointed out that the irregularity 
of the past imperfect subjunctive and the imperfect infinititr^ 
of these verbs consists in the omission of the connectin^^ 
vowel of the ending ere, and the consequent assimilm; — 
tion of the two liquids 1 and r. 

EXERCISE 218. 

1. I wiBh to treat with yon about tbooe things which began (coepfcn^^ 
sunt) to be treated (about) between us, and were not (neque) complet "~~ 
2. The chief said that he wished to treat with Caesar about the 
things which had begun to be treated (about) between them (eo-) ani 
had not been completed. 3. If you do-not (minus) wish to do that 
send an ambassador to me. 4. Ariovistus said if he did not wish to dc 

that, he-might-send an ambassador to him. 5. What do you wish for ' 

yourself? Why do you come into my possessions? 6. Ariovistut^^ 
asked Caesar what he wanted for-himself) why he came into his pos— — 
sessions. 

S35* Not*. — In the last sentence the reflexive pronouns (sc- am 
sua-) are used to represent both the " for yourself* and ** my" of th 
oratio recta. Properly the reflexive should only refer to the subject of 
the principal verb (in this case Ariovistus). But usage allowed it also 
refer to the subject of a secondary sentence, when no ambiguity w 
caused thereby. This is most commonly done in the case of the adjective 
(possessive) suo-. Kuhner says, that the use of se- with such reference 
is confined to cases where the pronoun and the verb form only one notion, 
as in the above case : quid tibi vis is nothing more than what do you 
want? 
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936. The verb fer- " bear" is irregular in some of 
the imperfect tenses, the irregularity consisting for the 
most part in the omission of connecting vowels. 

There are many compounds of fer- which are conju- 
gated in the same way as the principal verb. 
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W*« irregular tenses active and passive are here given : 

Acnvx. Passive. 

Present imperfect indicative. 
8. 1. fero feror 

2. fers ferris or ferre 

3. fert fertur 
P. 1. ferimus ferimnr 

2. fertis feriminl 

3. ferunt feruntur 

Past imperfect subjunctive. 
S. 1. ferrem , ferrer 

2. ferr&s ferrdrls or ferrGre 

3. ferret ferrttur 
P. 1. ferremns ferremur 

2. ferretis ferreminl 

3. ferrent ferrentar 

~**\perf. infin. ferre ferri 

Present imperative. 
S. 2. fer ferre 

P. 2. ferte feriminl 

Future imperative. 
S. 2. ferto fertoj 

P. 3. " " 

S. 2. fertote 

P. 3. feranto ferantor 

EXERCISE 219. 

1. The frenzy (pL) of-the-tribunes (tribunicio-, adj.) cannot be borne 
%ny-further (ultra). 2. Tbe consuls denied that the frenzy of the tri- 
bunes could be borne any-further. 3. Missiles are-being-carried-together 
into the house of the traitor, and he holds meetings at-home. 4. 
The officer reports (refer-) to the senate that missiles are-being-carried- 
together into the house of the traitor, and he (eo-) holds meetings at- 
home. • 5. If the consul chooses (vol-, fut) to send soldiers with roe, I 
will lead them by a not difficult road (aditu-) above the heads (sing.) of 
the enemy. 6. The scout said that if the consul chose to send soldiers 
with him he would lead them by a not difficult road above the heads 
of the enemy. 
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93 T. The verb /oc(t)- "make" is not used in the imper- 
fect tenses passive. Instead of it the tXemfi- is used, which 
is conjugated with the active person-endings except in the 
infinitive. 

The following table represents the common forms of it: 

Pre*, imperf. indie, flo, fls, fit, — — flunt 

Past " " flebam, flebas, Ac. 

Fut. " " fiamfies,Aa 

Pre*, imperf. sub}., flam flas, Ac. 

Past u M fierem, fieres, Ac 

Imperf. infin^ fieri. 

Note.— 1st The yowel % is short before «r-, 

2d. The gerundive fadendo is regularly formed from/<ac(t)-. 

3d. The compounds of/ac(t)- with verbal roots and adverbs, like pat* 
fac(iy form their imperfect tenses passive from fi- as above, but the 
compounds made with prepositions change a of the stem into i (as 
from factty comes perfic(i)~) and form the passive tenses regularly. 

4th. f\UQro- may be regarded as the future partic. of fi-m the sense 
of " happen," " become." 

938. The verb i- "go" with all its compounds is 
irregular in the imperfect tenses. Most of these forms 
have been given before, but it may be well to repeat diem 
here altogether. 

Pres. imperf. indie., eo, Is, it ; Inras, Itis, eunt. 

Past u " Ibam Ibas, Ac. 

Fut. u " Ibo, Ibis, Ac. 

Pres. imperf. sub;., earn, eas, Ac 

Past " " Irem ires, Ac. 

Imperf. infin., Ire. 

Imperf. partic, eunt(i)- nom. sing. iens. 

Gerund, eundo- 

Fut. partic., ittiro. 

Pres. imperat., S. 2. 1. P. 2. Ite, 

Fut. " S. 2. ito, 3. Ito. P. 2. itote, 3. eunto. 
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Not*.— The yowel t of the stem is changed to « when the ending 
presents the letters a, o t u. 

EXERCISE 220. 

1. I earnestly advise the people not to condemn their own oanse by 
a useless modesty. 2. The plebeian said that he earnestly advised 
the people not to condemn their own cause by a useless modesty. 3. 
There is not time for-asoertaining (genit) the causes. Let all the 
younger-men be present to-morrow (poster 6 die) at-dawn in the plain. 
4. The consuls said in an assembly (contion-) that there was not time 
for ascertaining the causes : (that) all the younger-men ihould-be-pre*ent 
next day at dawn in the plain. 5. Are-you here going-to-give-up 
(praebe-) yourselves to-the-missiles of the enemy, undefended, un- 
avenged? why (quid), then (igitur), have-you arms? why have you 
brought (infer-) war aggressively (ttftrfl)? 6. The soldier asked with- 
a-loud (clar<ir) voice whether they were going to-give up themselves to 
the missiles of the enemy, undefended, unavenged ? why they had arms ? 
why they had brought war aggressively? 
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330. It was said in § 215, that the verbs binominal 
questions were found in the subjunctive mood. To this 
we must now state the following very important excep- 
tion : When questions occur in the oratio obtiqua, if the 
subject in the oratio recta be the second person, the 
subjunctive is used; but if the sutpect be either 
first or third person, the infinitive is used with the 
subject-accusative. Thus we shall have, 

In the oratio recta. In the oratio obtiqua. 

2d person. Unde parabitis Unde paratuii essent socios 

socids navales. navales. 

lit person. Unde parabimus Unde s£ paraturos esse so- 

socios navales. cios navales. 

3d person. Unde parabunt Unde eos paraturos esse so- 

socios navales. cios navales. 

The reason of this difference seems to be that the ques- 
tions asked in the 1st or 3d persons are rather rhetorical. 
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L e^ are disguised assertions, and so, not differing much, 
except in form, from assertions, are expressed in the same 
manner as nominal assertions, the interrogative word being 
retained to show the distinction ; while questions in the 
2d person are proposed rather with a view to an answer, 
ana so retain the proper construction of nominal questions. 

Note. — 1st It will be observed above that the distinction between 
the 1st and 3d persons in the Cratio obUqua is marked by the use of 
(be pronoun *e- for the 1st person, and eo- (or Hkh) for the 3d person. 

2d. It was said above that primary sentences which have their verbs 
1m the subjunctive mood retain that mood in the Cratio obtlqua; and ac- 
cordingly it will be found that when questions of the 1st or 3d persons 
(in the Oratio recta) are found in the Oratio obhqua with the subjundm 
mood, the subjunctive would also have been used in the Cratio recta. 

It is hoped that great care will be taken to make the 
pupils perfectly understand these distinctions. 

EXERCISE 221. 

1. Why (quid) do we live ? Why are we counted among (•» park) 
the citizens (genii.) ? 2. The tribune asked, why did they live? why 
were they counted among the citizens ? 3. What end do ye think there 
is of continued military service ? 4. The centurion asked, what end 
did they think there was of continued military service?' 5. What 
better hope (genii.) is held-out (portend-) to the Latins? 6. The chief 
asked, what better hope was held-out to the Latins? 
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EXERCISE 222. 

1. Can any one (quisquam) beKeve that such friends have suddenly, 
without cause, been made enemies? 2. The ambassadors asked, could 
any one believe that such friends had suddenly, without cause, been 
made enemies ? 3. Why should the enemy hold the most fruitful land 
(agro-) of Italy rather than the victorious army ? 4. The consul asked, 
why should the enemy hold the most fruitful land of Italy rather than 
the victorious army ? 5. If I choose (vol-) to forget old insults, am I able 
also to lay-aside the memory of recent injuries ? (No.) 6. Caesar asked, 
supposing he chose to forget old insults, was he able also to lay-aside 
the memory of recent injuries ? 
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It was stated in § 224, that secondary sentences at- 
tached to nominal sentences, or to primary or secondary 
sentences which contain the subjunctive mood y have their 
verbs in the subjunctive. This is the general rule : but it 
is necessary now to mention some limitations of it. 

SMrO. The indicative mood may stand in these secon- 
dary sentences when they contain — 

1.) Thoughts of the narrator, not of the speaker. 
f2.) Thoughts of the narrator and also of the speaker. 
\zS Statements of mere facts, or general truths. 
[4.) Periphrastic expressions for simple notions. 

It often occurs that the use of the indicative mood 
shows that the secondary sentence is to be regarded as 
coming under one of these heads, while the subjunctive 
would have been equally proper with a slight difference 
of meaning. 

In the following exercise the verbs in secondary sen- 
tences must be translated by the indicative mood, unless 
the subjunctive is indicated by italics; and the teacher 
should help his pupils to see under which of the above 
classes each case falls. It will be observed that these 
remarks apply not only to sentences occurring in formal 
oratio obtiqua, but to all such as come under the con- 
ditions stated at the beginning of this lesson. 



EXERCISE 223. 

1. Who can be so averse to (&) the truth as to (gwA deny that all 
these things which we see are managed by the power of the immortal 
gods? 2. Near that river which flows into the Pontus, the philosopher 
says (aif) that certain (qudsdam) little-animals (bestiola-) are-produced 
(naso, dep.) which live (only) one day. 3. The scouts report (refer-) to 
Caesar that among the Suevi there is a wood of-boundless size (all.) 
which is called Bacenis. 4 Asia is so rich (oplma-) and fertile that it easily 
surpasses all lands in-the-multitude of those things which are exported. 
6. The force of eloquence (etoquendo-) effects (this) that (we can) learn 
16 
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those-things which we do-not-know, (ign&ra-) and can teach those- 
things which we do-know. 6. It-can happen (fi-) that a-man(guw) 
may fed rightly, and not be Me elegantly to express that which bo 
feels. 
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An impersonal verb was defined (§ 138) to be 

one which, like all other verbs, makes an assertion, but is ' 
not attributed to any subject : and we have seen that it 
is common to find intransitive verbs used impersonally in 
the passive. We have now to speak of impersonal 
Term proper : t\ e., those which are nearly always 
used impersonally : and we shall treat of the most im- 
portant of these in separate heads according to their con- 
struction with the rest of the sentence. 

94 1 . The following ^/foe verbs denote various feelings, 
and are used in the third person sing, of the imperfect 
tenses, and form perfects also of the active or passive 
forms as given below : 



1. misere- denoting jnfy, perfect miserito-. 

2. pige- " reluctance, " pigu- or pigito-. 

3. poenite- " repentance, " poenitu-. 

4. pude- " shame, " pudu- or pudito-. 



5. taede- 



cc 



weariness. 



taedu- or pertaeso-. 



949. With these verbs, 



The person feeling is put in the accusative. 
The thing felt about " " " genitive. 

Sometimes however instead of the genitive we find an 
infinitive mood, and sometimes a neuter pronoun, some- 
times a secondary sentence with quod, and sometimes a 
nominal question ; each of which may be regarded as the 
subject or the verb. 
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Person. 


Thing. 


ret 


nos 


e5rum. We pity them. 


litet 


me 


stultitiae. / repent of my folly. 


!ebit 


v6s 


ignaviae. Ye will be weary of sloth. 


it 


m© 


Yixisse tar- I am ashamed of having 
piter. lived dishonorably. 

EXERCISE 224. 



Tpright men rarely repent of their actions and plans. 2. There 
me) who are neither ashamed of infamy nor are weary (of it). 3. 
men who have lived otherwise than was-right (decutf) repent 
( their sins, when they have been visited by a severe and deadly 
j. 4. I saw him wretched, and I pitied him. 5. I do not repent 
ing-lived (infin.\ since (quoniam) I have so lived, that I think I 
it born in-vain. 6. I am not ashamed to confess (that I) do-not- 
[nesd-) (that) which I-do^ot-know. 
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EXERCISE 225. 

Jl-men are ashamed to confess that they are worthy of-puuish- 
2. We have often repented of speaking, never of keeping-silence 
3. Bo you repent that (quod) I have led-across the army safe 
i ? 4. We more pity those who do not seek-for (requir-) pity 
those) who loudly-claim (efflagita-) it 5. We are absolutely 
is) weary of life. 6. We were weary of the new magistrates. 
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943* The two impersonal verbs lice- "be allowed" 
(perfect lieu- or licito-) and libe- "be pleasing" (perfect 
hbu- or libito-) have for the most part the following con- 
struction : 

For the person, For the thing, 

The Da tire case. (1.) a neuter pronoun. 

(2.) an infinitive mood. 

Lice- has also frequently the thing expressed by the 
subjunctive mood without ut. The person with both 
is often omitted. 



Quantum liceat yobls spec- You are hound to tee kow 

tare debetis. much is allowed you. 

NeminI licet contra patriam No one may lead am arm/ 

ducere exercitum. against his country. 

Facite quod vobls libet. Do what is pleasing to you. 

Non libet mihi deplorare / don't like to complain o/ 

yltam. life. 

Fremant omnes licet, dlcam Let the world howl, I will 

quod sentio. still speak my mind. 

Non mihi licuit esse pigrd. / was not allowed to he lazy. 

944. Note. — 1st It is from the use of licet, as sljjwn in the last 
sentence but one, that it came to be used in the sense of a concessit 
subjunction, meaning "although." 

345. 2d. When lice-, as in the last sentence, has depending on it 
an infinitive mood which requires a noun or adjective with it to com- 
plete its meaning, this noun or adjective must of course (§ 79) be in the 
same case as the noun which precedes the infinitive as its subject: ».<• 
under these circumstances generally in the dative. 

EXERCISE 226. 

1. Themistocles was allowed to be at-leisure (otidso-). 2. Why do 
ye pursue this wretched and insignificant (tenux-) booty, who may now 
be most fortunate. 3. Let Pompey, (now that he is) dead, be allowed 
to-be-free-from (care-) the charge of crime. 4. It has pleased you to 
impel me to these-things. 5. It shall be allowed (you) to be rich in 
cattle and much land. 6. In this subject (genes-) I may not be neg- 
ligent. 
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S. The two impersonal verbs dece- " be fitting," 
t decuA oporte- " be right," (perfect oporttuA have 

cusative case of the person, and gen- 

in infinitive mood to express the thing. But oporte" 
ias the subjunctive mood after it without ut, to ex- 
K>th person and thing. 

T. As we saw in the last lesson that lice- can often 
lslated by may or might, so oporte- may frequently 
b rendered by ought or mtw/. But as these English 
save no forms to express finished actions, we are in 
gaage obliged to denote the past existence of a pos- 
er an obligation by using the perfect infinitive after 
rerbs ; e. g., " I might have seen him :" " I ought to 
ttended to the matter." But in Latin the corre- 
ng verbs /tee- and oporte- having all the past and 
; tenses, must be followed by the imperfect 
ve, the time of the possibility or the obligation being 
ntly expressed by the tense of lice- or oporte-. The 
remark applies to the use of the personal verbs 
1 owe" and potes- " be able." It is hoped that the 
r will ]>ay particular attention to this point, and 
his pupils rally comprehend the difference of the 
h. and Latin modes of expression in the following 
ies. 

it me Ire. / ought to go. 

dt me Ire. / ought to have gone. 

me tacere. It is fitting I should be silent. 

me tacere. / should have been silent 

ibi Ire. You may go. 

tibi Ire. You might have gone. 

patriam defendere. He ought to defend his country, 

; patriam defendere. Be ought to have defended his 

country. 
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EXERCISE 227. 

1. Ye see that all that money out of the treasury, which ought to 
have been given for (pro) the corn to-the states, has-been appropriated 
(lucrjfac{i)-) by that-man («*>-). 2. We ought not to think that the good- 
will of the citizens is an insignificant-aid (mediocre tilum) for (ad) 
carrying-on affairs. 3. You ought to love me myself (ipso-) not my- 
goods (meo-). 4. It is by-no-means (minimi) becoming for an orator 
to be angry. 5. Ought he not to have shed his blood for his country? 
6. By her own charms virtue herself ought to-attract (trah-) you to true 
glory (decos-). 



LESSON CXLI. 

948. The two impersonal verbs interes- and refer- 
have nearly the same meaning, "be of importance." 
For the construction of these verbs we must notice three 
particulars — 

1st. The thing which is of importance is expressed 
by (a} an infinitive mood, 
or fb) an interrogative word with the subjunctive, 
or ic)ut or ne with the subjunctive, 
or (d) a neuter pronoun. 

2d. The person to whom it is of importance is 
expressed 

{a} by the genitive case of a noun ; but 
(b) the ablative singular feminine of the posses- 
sive pronouns meo- tuo- nostro- vestro- stio- is 
used instead of the genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns. 

3d. The degree of importance is expressed by 

(a) the adverbs multum, magnopere, <fcc. 

(b) by the genitives of indefinite value, magn\ 

parvl, <fcc* 

* 249. It was said in § 62, that the price at which a thing wa* 
bought was expressed by the ablative. But if it be only stated 
in general and indefinite ternis, that the value is large, 
small, Ac., a genitive case is ordinarily employed, as: virtus volup* 
tatem minimi facit. Virtue thinks very little of pleasure. 
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st omnium bonam vl- // is the interest of all to 
agere. lead a good life. 

eiert magnl quid hie It is of great moment to me 
„ what this man means, 

i interest n§ impera- It i$ your interest that the 
m pessiml faciant. worst men should not elect 

their general. 
ua nihil referebat. That was of no importance 

to you. 
go et mea et rel pub- I think this to be for my in- 
3 et maxime tua in- terest, and for the state's, 
886 arbitror. and most of all for yours. 

EXERCISE 228. 

is the interest of an orator to teach, to charm, to rouse (per- 
the minds of those-hearing (him.) 2. A philosopher is said, 
ping, to have accused nature, because (quod) (she had given) to 
nd crows a long (diuturna-) life, to whom that (id) was of no 
noment, (while) she had given to men, to whom it-would-have- 
le-greatest-difference (maximi interfui&set) so petty (exigua-) a 
. It is of more importance to none than to yourself, that a bur- 
told not be imposed on your shoulders (cervlc-), under which you 
ik (concid-). 4. Caesar was-accustomed to say that it was not 
i (torn) for his own as (quam) for the state's interest, that he 
* safe. 5. I will point-out in-another place, how much it is of 
t to the common safety that-there-should-be two consuls in the 
x 6. It is of great importance to-us-all (nostra omnium) whether 
s happy or wretched. 
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EXERCISE 229. 

riovistus replied, that he ought not to be impeded in-the-exer- 
f (in) his right (jus-) by the Roman people. 2. 1 thought it-was- 
(dece-) to write-out-at-length (perscrtih) one of (ex) the many 
s of this tribune. 3. He pointed out bow-greatly (quanto opefe) 
jr the interest of the common safety that the bands of the enemy 
oe-kept-apart (distine-.) 4. I feel both shame and vexation 
manners of the state. 5. Are not citizens allowed to send 
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ambassadors to citizens about peace, which has been allowed even to 
fugitive-slaves and brigands? 6. Was the young-man sorry for tha 
crime which at-your-instigution (ie auddre) he had committed {fadfr\ 
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95 O. We have now to speak of conditional 
propositions. 

A conditional proposition is one which does not assert 
a fact absolutely, but asserts its dependence upon another 
fact ; e. g., " If we are attacked, we will resist." In this 
sentence (called a conditional or hypothetical proposi- 
tion) neither of the facts spoken about is asserted abso- 
lutely ; but it is only said that the second depends upon Ha 
firsts in so far as this, that if the first occur the second will 
The first part of such a sentence, containing the subjuno- 
tion "if," is called the condition; the second part is called 
the assertion. It must be perfectly understood that neither 
of these parts is affirmed absolutely; the only thing declared 
is the fact 4hat there is a connection between the two. 

It is very important to understand the modes in which 
conditional propositions of different sorts are represented 
in Latin : but it is not possible in this book fully to explain 
them. We shall endeavor only to state the rule for the 
three most important forms : and it is hoped that, if these 
are completely comprehended, other varieties as they oc- 
cur in reading may be easily understood. 

9S 1 . It has been stated that a conditional proposition 

declares the connection of the condition and tbe as- 
sertion. When this is all that is implied, of course 
the speaker does not indicate any doubt that the facts 
spoken of may be real : and consequently in Latin, the iB- 
dicatiYe mood is employed both in the condition and th$ 
assertion, when all that is declared or implied is the ftdt 
Of tbe connection between the two. 

252. Note. — Sometimes in place of tbe assertion a command to 
given, dependent upon the condition ; in this c&. o, of course, the «m- 
perative mood is employed instead of the indicative. 
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EXERCISE 230. 

1. If we leave-off war, we shall never enjoj peace. 2. There is 
nothing which I should fear if after death I am destined-to-be (fuiuro-) 
either not wretched or even happy. 3. If I see you, I shall breathe- 
•gain (fuL perf in both clauses). 4. If I have (fut.) you, I shall not 
Kern to myself to have perished utterly (plant). 6. I will speak, if I 
an (fut) in-Latin (LatlneX 6. If the heart, or the blood, or the brain, 
fe the soul, it will perish (mfcrt-) along-with the body. 
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EXERCISE 231. 

L Prove (expltor) if you can, that the souls remain after death. 2. 
IT the consent of all-men is the voice of nature, we also ought to think 
the same-thing: 3. If you do not see what this fr, at-least (at) you see 
of-what-kind (quale) it-is. 4. If I have sinned at-all (quid) against (in) 
you, pardon-me. 6. If you so bear those-things which have happened, 
as I hear (you do), I ought rather to congratulate your virtue than to 
console your sorrow. 6. If we are able (fut.) to be together (una) less 
than we wish (fut.) we shall nevertheless enjoy communion of soul 
(ptor.) and the same pursuits. 



LESSON CXLT. 

We have seen that the indicative mood is regularly 
employed in both the condition and assertion of a condi- 
tional proposition when nothing more is implied than the 
fact of the connection between the two clauses, 

253. But if in addition to this the speaker intends to 
indicate that he is distinctly conscious of the 
possibility that the facts spoken of may be falsely 
assumed, while they may yet possibly be truly stated, 

the subjunctive mood in one of the present 

tenses is employed in both clauses. 
It will be observed that the meaning here assigned to 
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[K4 



the present tenses of the subjunctive is such as to im- 
ply, that the difference between the import of a condi- 
tional proposition with its verbs in the present tenses of 
the subjunctive, and one which has its verbs in the indic- 
ative is often very slight. 



EXERCISE 232. 

1. If your country were to speak with you thus (haee) ought (dfibe-J 
she not to gain-her-prayer (impetra-) ? 2. If a-man (quis) should wish to 
revile philosophy iu general (universa-) he would be able to do it with-tlie- 
people on -his- side (secundo-). 3. If that-man, who has deposited money 
with (apud) you. should wage war upon-his country (dot) you would 
not give-back the deposit 4. The day would fail me if I should wish 
to enumerate (the men), to whom, (though) good, (fortune) has turned- 
out (event-) ill (male). 5. If a-man (quis) should have deposited a sword 
with you (when) in-a-sound mind, and should ask-it-again (repet-) when* 
insane (insdnietit-) it would-be a sin to give-it-back, a kindness not-to- 
give-it-back. 6. I should be-sorry if I thought that after (ad} tea 
thousand years (gen,) some (aliqua-) nation would gain-possession of our 
city. 
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954. We have now to mention the third main class 
of conditional propositions. 

When the speaker wishes not only to affirm the con- 
nection between the condition and the assertion, but also 

to indicate his knowledge or belief of the false- 
hood of the assumption made, he uses the past tenses 
of the subjunctive mood in both clauses: the past imper- 
fect, if the assumption have reference to present time ; the 
past perfect, if it have reference to past time. 

Note. — Often the 2d half only (the assertion) of a conditional prop- 
osition is expressed; but its tense will always show what kind of 
condition is to be supplied. 

The following table may perhaps be useful, in fixing in 
the pupils' minds the foregoing distinctions. 



k 
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ere are three principal forms of conditional propo- 
8, with the following distinctions of tense and lm- 

Ttnaea, Import 

brm. any of the mere connection e>fl 

indicatlre. claases. 

'(l) Connection of 

clansea. 
(2) Suspicion of tne 
incorrectness of 



Ibrm. the present of the . 
sabjnnctlve. 



form, the past of the 

sabjnnctrre 



the assumption made. 

f(l) Connection of 

clauses. 
(2) Knowledge or 
belief of tne in- 
correctness of 
the assumption made. 



following exercise contains examples of the third 



EXERCISE 233. 

ercules never would have gone-away to the gods, unless (nisi), 
ie was among men, he had made (mOnir) that way for-himsel£ 
>ur parents feared you, and you could not appease them by 
ins (ratidn-) you would retire as I think (oplnor) from their 
mewhither (aliqud.) 3. If Ulysses bad wandered less (than 
he would have been less known (than he is). 4. Philosophy 
rould have been in so-great honor, unless it had grown-strong 
y the contentions and discussions of the most-leamed-men. 5. 
emained in your opinion (you) ought-to-be-ashamed (gerundive) 
6. If there were nothing else in human nature, nothing would 
i ill-formed (diformi-) than man. 



// 
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LESSOR CXLfll. 

EXERCISE 234. 

1. If Hannibal were alive, we should already have war with tb* 
Romans. 2. If we wish to obtain a happy life, attention most be gfr* 
to virtue, without which we can reach neither friendship nor any thing 
worth-eeekiogwfor (expdendor). 3. If the people were to meet (a* 
fpred(iy\ with you, and if it were able to speak with-one voice, it would 
say as-iollows (haec). 4. If I had known that you were there, I-mjadf 
would have come to you. 5. If your father were-alive, he would be 
among (in) the chief-men (princep-) of the state. 6. If Pompey had 
then been-destroyed, would he have departed from good circumstance! 
or from bad-ones? undoubtedly (certi) from wretched-ones; for-(theo)- 
he-would-not (nOn entm) have carried-on war with (his) father-in-law; 
he would not without-preparation (imparato-) have taken-up arms; be 
would not have left (his) home ; he would not have fled out-of Italy; 
he would not, after-having-lost (his) army, have fallen (incid~) defence- 
less (nudo-) upon (ti») the sword, and (into) the hands of slaves ; (his) 
children would not have been crushed (diU-) ; all his fortunes would 
not (now) be possessed by the conquerors. 
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In the classification of pronouns in § 93 there were six 
sorts mentioned. Of these we have spoken of all but 
the indefinite, and they must now be treated of. 

* 983. Indefinite pronouns refer to objects 

which the speaker either cannot or does not choose to 
.specify distinctly. There are several of these in Latin, 
each with some difference of meaning or use. We shall 
only mention the principal ones here. 

&56. The simplest of the indefinite pronouns both in 
form and meaning is quo-, which is declined like' the rel- 
ative pronoun, except partly in the nominative and accu- 
sative singular and plural, which are as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn. quia qua quid qui quae qua 
Ace. quern quam quid quds qu&s qua 
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les these, we have forms exactly the same as those 
•dative when the indefinite pronoun is used aajec- 
i. e. y in agreement with a noun, 
is always enclitic : i. e., always stands after and is 
d in sound to another word : and very often after 
tive pronoun and si, nis\ ne, num. 
nerally represents such English expressions as " a 
4 any one," "any thing" when wholly unemphatio* 

EXAMPLES. 



lm est quod quis aere 

atus est. 

i, si quid erat durius, 

orrebant. 



What a man has bought 
with money is his own. 

The foot soldiers would 
run together if any thing 
of more than ordinary 
aifficulty occurred. 



EXERCISE 235. 

hey have reached any excellence of virtue, ability, fortune, 
impart it to-their-own (friends). 2. No-one ought to think, 
ocrates did or spoke (aor. subj.) any-thing against the custom 
t of-citizens (civili-, aoj.) the-same thing is-allowed to him. 3. 
a man disdain as (tanquam) small the elements of grammar. 
i man feel-anger (irasc-, dep.) with boys {dot.) whose age knowa 
>t-yet the differences of things? (No). 6. They have-it estab- 
incto-) by the laws, if a man has learned (accip(i)-) any-thing from 
lbors concerning public affairs {sing.), by rumor or report, that 
nention-it (dtfer-) to a magistrate. 6. When (ubi) once a man 
rom-himaelf (JuL perf.) he ought not afterward to be believed 
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Y. We have said that the enclitic quo- is the most 
of the indefinite pronouns in form and meaning. 
;his are derived the others of which we must now 
and it will be best to arrange these in order, with 
inferences stated generally, reserving a fuller state- 
f each for special exercises. 






!■• 
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EXAMPLES. 

QuTvIs homo potest quern- Any man can put forth any 

vis turpem d© quolibet disgraceful report you 

rum6rem prOferre. please about any one. 

Utrumlibet elige, alteram Choose which of the two 

incrcdibile est, alteram you like: the one is in- 

nefurium. credible, the other mon- 
strous. 

Not*. — The forms with quis and qua do not occur. 

EXERCISE 237. 

1. He was accustomed to get-up (fing-) any abuse (pi) (you please) 
apaifst (in) any-one. 2. The Germaus dare, however (quamuls) few 
(they may be) to advance (adi-) toward any number (you like) of horse- 
soldiers on-saddles (ephippidto-, adj.). 3. If any, even (vet) the least 
thing shall be discovered, we do not object that (quln) the life of this 
man be surrendered to the lust of those-persons. 4. He resolved to 
accomplish his undertaking by any means (sing.). 5. So great was the 
violence of the injuries that men preferred (malr) to endure any-thtog 
(rather) than not to lament and complain-bitterly about the wickedness 
of that-man (isto-). 6. Yon would be glad (gaude-) to receive a kind- 
ness from any-body. 
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361* The indefinite pronoun qno-dam implies 
that the range of selection among the individuals of the 
class referred to is not unlimited, but that some one or 
more individuals known (or assumed to be known) to the 
speaker are intended. It can often be rendered in Eng- 
lish by the words " a certain one," <fcc., and we sometimes 
find in Latin " certus quidam." It is often used to mod- 
ify some strong epithet or metaphor. 
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Non pugnas narrat, quod He does not talk of his 
quldam facit. battles as a certain per- 

son (I could name) does. 
In his dlvlnum quiddam He used to say that, in these 
esse dlcebat. there was something di- 

vine. 

Note. — The forms with quia and qua are not used. 



EXERCISE 238. 

1. That man had a kind-of {quondam) divine memory of facts, a 
greater (one) of words. 2. A certain-one of (ex) the counsellors, a man 
endowed with-the-highest virtue, said that he understood the whole 
matter. 3. There was a certain time when men wandered in the 
fields. 4. I discovered (cognosc-) that there was in you some distin- 
guished and illustrious ability for (ad) speaking (gerund). 5. Insult has 
a sort of sting (in it) which men of-respectability (bono-, adj.) can with- 
the-greatest-dlmculty bear. 6. There are some-persons so unmusical 
in-voice that they can never come into the number of orators. 
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263. Aliquo- implies that some particular individ- 
ual of the class referred to must be selected, though it 
may not be known which. It answers for the most part 
to the English " some" when used with emphasis, in op- 
position to "much," "all," <fcc., in such phrases as the fol- 
lowing : " If we cannot gain much, we may at least expect 
some reward." The same general meaning is found 
in various adverbs compounded with the particle ali-> 
When the words answering to u all," " much," &c, are 
not expressed, aliquo- often has the meaning of something 

considerable or important 
17* 
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QllO-ptalBi is another indefinite pronoun which is 
nearly the same as aliquo- in sense, though it is not used 
in the same emphatic way. 



Est hoc aliqnid, tametsl non This is something, yet not 

est satis, enough. 

Via m5 esse aliquem. You wish me to be some- 
body. 

Si pan aliqua ceciderit, at Suppose some part has faU- 

reliquds. servaii posse con- en, yet they are sure the 

fidunt. rest can be saved. 



EXERCISE 239. 

1. Name some one (man) (in-particular). 2. That-(remark)-of-y<Hirs 
is something, but-by-no-means (niqttaquam) are all-things (included) in 
it (ieto-). S. This fame will bring to-you some safety. 4. I think that 
nothing bas-been-passed-by by me, but that something-considerable 
has-been-kept-back for (ad) the last part of the cause. 5. It is not 
your fault, if some-people feared you; and on-the contrary (eorUrd) (it 
is) the highest praise that (quod) most-men (ptirique) judged (ante) 
that you were by-no-means (minimi) to-be-feared. 6. I used-to-declaim 
with Piso, or with Pompey, or with some-one every-day (quotldii). 
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363. Quo-quam implies that hardly any single 
one, and perhaps none at all of the individuals of the 
class can he found to answer the requirements of the 
case spoken about. It follows from this that it is used 
for the most part in negative sentences or in questions 
which imply a negative. Quo-quam is not used in the 
plural, or in the feminine of the singular, and is- always 
used as a noun. 

364. The adjective ullo- is used in just the same 
sense as quo-quam. 
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Iff 



fi quisquam erit, 
3 defendere audeat, 



mses nllum animal, 
sanguinem habeat, 
orde esse posse ? 

ex castris Catilinae 
nam omnium eices- 



As long as there is a single 
man found bold enough 
to defend you, you shall 
be allowed to live. 

Do you think that any an- 
imal at all, which has 
blood, can exist without 
a heartf 

Nor had any single one of 
them all left Catiline! s 
camp. 



EXERCISE 240. 

-T-die, if beside you I have any-single-man left (rcliquo-) in 
%n recognize the image of (our) ancient and national faer- 
lumor. 2. You-are-mistaken (erra-) if you think that I or 
K>ne of these expects from you these daily works. 3. The 
aid that they would make (their) march through the province 
ny wrong-doing (makficuhy 4. The Bellovaci said that they 
wn account (n&menr) would carry-on war with the Romans, 
I submit to the command of any-one-at-alL 5. The stability 
hip can be secured, when men shall control those passions to 
tors are-slaves, nor shall demand, the one from the other (aUer 
any-thing-at-all except (what is) honorable and right & 
iver harms any-single-man who has it 



TABLES. 



L Endings of the third declension for consonantetei 





Sing. 


Plur. 


TVom. and Toe. 
Aee. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
AM. 


8 (or none) 

em 
is 
i 
e 


44 

um 
ifous 

44 



IL Examples of masculine and feminine nouns wtf* 
consonantetema: 





trab-, beam. 


stirp(i)-, 


stock. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


If. and V. 


trabs 


trabgs 


stirps 


stirpes 


A. 


trabem 


u 


stirpem 


u 


O. 


trabis 


trabum 


stirpis 


stirpium 


B 


trabl 


trabibus 


stirpl 


stirpibus 


AM. 


trab© 


a 


stirpe 


it 




paliid-, marsh. 


mont(i)-, mountain. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


If. and V. 


palus 


palQdes 


moiis 


montes 


A. 


palQdem 


« 


montem 


a 


O. 


palQdis 


palQdum 


montis 


montium 


B. 


palQdl 


paludibus 


montl 


montibus 


AbL 


palQde 


it 


monte 


it 




TABLES. 
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N. and ' 
A 
G. 
D. 
AM. 



greg-ijlock. 

Ptor. 



Sing. 
grex 
gregem 
gregis 

gregi 
grege 



gregSa 

gregum 
gregibus 

it 



merc(i)-, merchandise. 



Sing. 
merx 
roercem 
mereis 
mercl 
meroe 



Plur. 
mercSs 



u 



mercium 
mercibus 

14 



A. ^ 
B. 



princep-, chief. 



Sing. 
princepe 
principem 
principis 
priDcipI 
principe 



Plur. 
principe* 



tt 



pnncipum 
principibus 



it 



unlet-, soldier. 



Sing. 
miles 
militem 
militis 
mllitl 
milite 



Phtr. 
mllites 

u 

militum 
mllitibus 



• andV. 

to. 

AM. 



homon-, man. 



Sing. 
homo 
hominem 
hominis 
homini 
homine 



Plur. 
homines 

M 

hominum 

hominibus 
it 



sermon-, discourse. 



Sing. 
sermo 
sermdnem 
sermonis 
serm&nl 
sermone 



Plur. 
sermdnes 



it 



sermonum 
sermonibua 



it 



If. and V. 
A. 
«. 
D. 
AM. 



fib*-) flower. 



Sing. 
floe 
florem 
floris 
fldrl 
flora 



Plur. 

flores 
it 

fldrum 

floribus 

ii 



patr-, father. 

Sing. Plur. 

pater patres 
patrem " 

patris patrum 

patri patribua 
patre tt 



If . and V. 
A 
O 
B 
AbL 



labor-, 2ador. 



labor 

labOrem 

laboris 

labor! 

labore 



Plur. 
labores 



ii 



laborum 
laboribus 



ii 



exsul-, exile. 



Sing. 
exsul 
exsulem 

exsulis 

exsull 

exsule 



Plur. 
exsulea 



ii 



exsulum 
exsulibus 



it 



ioi 




TABLES. 






UL Examples of neater noons. 






ones-, burden. 


corpos-, 


body. 


If. and V. 
A. 
O. 
B 
AbL 


onus 

44 

oneris 

onert 

ooere 


Phtr. 
onera 

44 

onerum 
oneribus 

44 


Sing. 
corpus 

44 

corporis 

corpori 

corpore 


Pkr. 

corpora 

u 

oorporum 
corporibufi 

44 




flumen-, 


river. 


calcar(i)-, 


spur. 


If. and T. 
A. 
O. 
B. 
AbL 


Sing. 
flumen 

44 

fluminia 

flQminl 

fiQmine 


Phur. 
flQmina 

14 

fluminum 
flominibus 

cc 


Sing. 

calcar 

44 

calcftria 
calcftrl 

44 


Phar. 
calcftria 

44 

calc&rium 
calcanbua 

44 


Note.— The abL sing. 


is made from the stem cakari-* 






caput-, 


head. 


femor-, thigh. 


If. and V. 
A. 
O. 
B. 
AbL 


Sing. 
caput 

41 

capitis 

capitl 

capite 


Phtr. 

capita 

44 

capitum 
oapitibua 

M 


Sing. 
femur 

44 

femoria 

femori 

femore 


Phtr. 
femora 

44 

femorum 
femoribus 

44 



Note. — Caput- does not omit the last letter in the N. and A. Sing. 



IV. Examples of adjectives, masculine, feminine, and 
neater, with consonant-stems. 

ferbci^ fierce. 

Sing. PJur. 

MascttodFem. Neut, Jfasc. and Ibm. Neut 

If. and Y. ferox ferdx feroces ferocia 

A. ferdcem " " " 

* „ > x v * 

O. ferocia ferOcium 

I>. feroci ferocious 

AbL ferod or ferooe u 



t 



if. and 
A 

G. 
D 

AbL. 
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retes-, oWL 

Stn£. Phw. 

Jftuc. and Jfcm. .AfetU. Mate, and /fem. .Mwt 

vetus vetus veteres Vetera 

veterem " " •* 



veteris veterum 

vetert veteribua 

vetere u 



'• Endings of third declension for t-stems. 

Sing. Flur. 

*J % ***d V. is (sometimes Cs or none) €s 
f? em (sometimes im) " (sometimes is) 

iL % is inm 

°- i ibus 



*bl. 



corl " 



A'ote. — 1st. These endings include the stem-vowel 
. 2d. The ablative in I is used for all adjectives and n«ttfer noons with 
Htems. 



"VT Examples of masculine and feminine noons. 





avi-, 


bird. 


tussi- 


, cough. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Phr. 


If. and V. 


avis 


aves 


tussis 


tosses 


A. 


avem 


|4 


tussim 


it 


O. 


avis 


avium 


tussis 


tussium 


D. 


avi 


avibus 


tusal 


tussibus 


AM. 


ave 


« 


ti 


it 




nflbi- 


, cloud. 


lintri-, wherry. 




Sing. 


Flur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


If. and T. 


nabes 


nubes 


linter 


lintrea- 


A 


nubem 


u 


lintrem 


it 


O. 


nubis 


nQbium 


lintris 


lintrium 


B. 


nubl 


nQbibua 


lintrt 


lintribus 


AbL 


nflbe 


it 


lintre 


it 
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VII. Example of an adjective, exhibiting the forms **\ 
the neuter gender as well as those of the masculine ***** 
feminine. 

Nora. — All neuter nouns with t-stems are declined like the neuter &* 
this adjective. 

levi-, light. 

Sing. Flur. 

Masc and Fern. NeuL Most, and Fern. NeuL 
If. and T. levia leve levSs levia 

A. levem " " " 

* , p s „ / 

O. levia levium 

]>. lev! levibus 

AbL " " 



Vlll. The following example is given to exhibit the 
declension of those adjectives with ri-stems, which have 
distinct forms for the three genders in the nom. sing. 



If. and T. 


acri-, 

Sing. 
Masc Fern, 
Acer ftcris 


keen. 

NeuL 
ftcre 

u 


Plur. 
Masc and Fern. NeuL 
acres ficria 


A. 


ftcrem 


it u 


O. 
D. 

AbL 


ftcris 
fieri 

(4 




ftcrium 
ftcribus 



IX. Declension of a comparative adjective. 

acrior-, acrids-, mare keen. 





Sing. 




Flur. 




Masc and Fern. 


NeuL 


Masc and Fern. NeuL 


If. and V. 


ficrior 


ftcrius 


ficriores ficriora 


A 


ftcriorem 


it 

in ■* 


it u 


O. 


ftcrioris 




ficridrum 


B. 


acriori 




acrioribus 


AbL 


ftcriore or ficriori 


«i 



TABLES. MS 

- Endings of the first declension, or of nouni with 





Sing. 


JPlur. 


If. and V. 


a 


ae 


A. 


am 


as 


«. 


ae 


flrnm 


D. 


44 


is 


AM. 


a 


44 



XX Example of a noun of the first declension. 





mensa-, 


table 


• 




Sing. 




Ptor. 


. andT. 


mensa 




mensae 


A. 


mensam 




mensa* 


«. 


mensae 




mens&ram 


B. 


tt 




menala 


Aal. 


mensft 




u 



Note. — These endings include the stem-vowel 



XII. Endings of the second declension, or of noons 
ith o-stems. 

Sing. Flur. 

Mase. or Fern. JWeut. Masc. or Fern. 2fcut. 
'. us (rarely os) or none um i a 

r A 44 44 44 



um (rarely om) " Os 



u. — " 



v „ / v ^ 



r. i Arum 



>. O is 

lM. 



lM. " a 



Nora — These endings include the skm-vowcL 
18 
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xiii. Examples of masculine or feminine nouns o> 
second declension. 





servo-, 


slave. 


»gro- 3 


.fieUL 




Sing. 


Ph*r. 


&ui0. 


Phur. 


If. 


senrus 


servl 


ager 


agri 


V. 


serve 


u 


u 


u 


A. 


senrum 


servos 


agram 


agrfis 


O. 


servl 


servorum 


agri 


agrorom 


B. 


servo 


servis 


agrS 


agria 


AbL 


M 


u 


u 


u 



The following examples of adjectives with o-stems are 
given, as exhibiting in one view the masculine and neater 
forms. The feminine forms are also given, that the com- 
plete declension of what are called in the grammars 
" adjectives of three terminations " may be seen. 



• 


Sing. 


bono-, gc 


>od. 

Piur. 






Mate KeuL 


JScm. 


Maui Neut. 


torn. 


If. 


bonus bonum 


bona 


boni bona 


bonae 


V. 


bone u 


« 


U U 


u 


A. 


bonum " 


bonam 
bonae 


bonds " 


bontt 


O. 


boni 


bonorum 


bonSrom 


I> 


bono 


u 


bonis 


bonis 


AbL 


ii 


bona 


u 


u 




pulcro-, beautiful. 






Sing. 




Piur. 






Mate. Ncui 


Fern. 


Maac NeuL 


Ifcttk 


Jf. 


pulcer pulcrum 


pulcra 


pulcrl pulcra 


pulcrae 


T. 


a u 


ti 


u u 


pulcrfs 


A. 


pulcrum " 


pulcram 


pulcros " 


u 


O. 


pulcrl 


pulcrae 


pulcrorum 


pulcriruni 


D. 


pulcrd 


u 


pulcris 


pulcria 


AbL 


u 


Dulcra 


u 


u 



XIV. Endings of nouns of the fourth declension, or of 
nouns with u-stems. 
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Sing. JPtur. 

Mase. or Fern. Neat. Mate, or Fern. Neut. 



a 

44 



US 

44 



ua 

44 



Qs 



Ui (rarely ») abas or ibn« 

n 44 44 



These endings include (he stenwowel 



Examples of the fourth declension. 



portu-, harbor. 

Sing. Pfar. 

portus portus 

portum " 

portus portuum 

portui portibus 

porta u 



cornu- (neat.), horn. 



Sing. 
cornQ 

[corn us] 

cornu 

oornQ 



Ptor. 
oornaa 

cornuum 
oornibus 



ill 



Endings of the fifth declension, or of noons with 



ndV. 



Sing. 

en 

em 

€i (sometimes e) 



JPhir. 



en 

44 



44 



44 



44 



M. C 

-These endings include (he stcm-voweL 

. Example of the fifth declension. 

die-, day. 



erum 
ebus 



(4 





Sing. 


Pfar. 


. and V. 


dies 


dies 


A. 


diem 


tt 


O. 


diel 


digram 


B 


tt 


diebus 


AbL 


die 


it 



-The three words, r*-, " thing," ftdi-, "trust," and #p*-, "hope," 
have the e shortened in the genitive and dative singular. 



r-Fn 



r .' 
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XVJLli. Declension of domu- or domo-, house. 

Sing, Flur. 

If. and T. domus domus 

A. doraum " fcrdcftooe 

O. domQa domuum or domftan 

I>. domui, or domo, beat doml domibus 
AbL domo 

XIX. Declension of vTs(l)-, strength, and Deo-, ffoA 

Sing. Phr. Sing. Ph*. 

If. and T. vis vires Deua Del, Dii, or K 

A. vim " Deum De6s 

O. vis virium Dei Deorum or Deum 

]>. vl viribua Deo Deis, Dils or Dia 

AbL " " *' " " 



XlX. Declension of duo-, two, and ambo^ both. 

duo-, dua-. ambo-, amba-. 

Jfiuc Jfetdl -Ffem. Jfo6& jMad. ifem 

If. and T. duo duo duae ambo ambd ambae 

A. duos or duo " duas ambos or ambd " ambas 



* , , y r 



O. duorum dufirum ambdrum ambSrom 

I>. duobus du&bus ambobus ambabro 

AbL 

Note. — All the cardinal numerals from four to a hundred, are trade- 
clined ; flno-, " one," has the genit. and dative, ius and I for all genders; 
duo~, "two," is given above; and tri-, " three," is regular. 



OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY 



PROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE EMFEBOB& 



"Som.— The numbers inserted in parentheses refer to the divisions in Iks 
Preceding book) as marked in the margin and atthshsado/thspagss. 



LIBER PRIMUS. 

1. Antlquissimls temporibus (54), Saturnus in Italiam 
Venisse (146) dlcitur. Ibi haud procul a- Janiculo arcem 
condidit, eamque Saturniam (79) appellavit. Hie Italos 
primus agriculturam (30) docuit. 

2. Postea Latlnus in illls regionibus imper&vit. Sub 
hoc rege TrOja in Asia 6 versa est. Hinc ^Eneas, Anchl- 
sae (37) filius, cum multis Trojanls, quibus (46) ferrum 
Graecorum pepercerat, aufugit, et in Italiam (27) pervenit. 
Ibi Latlnus rex el benigne recepto (128) flliam Lavlniam 
in matrimonium dedit. iEneas urbem condidit, quam 
(104) in honorem conjugis (34) Lavlniam appellavit. 

3. Post iEneae mortem, Ascanius, JEneae (37) fflius, 
regnum accepit. Hie sedem regnl in alium (162) locum 
transtulit, urbemque condidit in monte Albano (13), eam- 
que Albam longam nuncupavit. Eum (104) sequutus est 
Silvius, qui post ^Eneae mortem a Lavlnia genitus erat 
(1. gign-). ejus posterl omnes, usque ad Romam con- 
ditam, Albae (45) regnaverunt. 

4. Unus (162) horum regum (35), Romulus Silvius, se 

(151) Jove (83) majorem (79) esse (149) dlcebat, et, quum 

tonaret, multibus (50) imperii vit, ut clipeos hastls (61) 

percuterent (1 90), dlcebat que (17), hunc sonum multo clari- 

orem esse (149) quam tonitrum,(82). Fulmine ictus et in 

Albanum lacum praecipitatus est. 
18* 
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» 

5. Silvius Proc&s, rex AlbanGrum, duds flli6s rellquit, 
Numitorem (05) et Amulium. Horum minor n&tu (57), 
Amulius, fratrl optionem dedit, utrum regnum habere 
vellet (215), an bona (97), quae pater rellquisset (224), 
N umit or paterna bona praetulit (0); Amulius regnum 
obtinuit. 

6. Amulius, ut return firmissime possideret, Numito- 
ris f Ilium per insidias interemit, et/lliam fratris (3V), 
Rheam Silviam, Vestalem virginem (79) fecit. Nam his 
Vestae sacerdOtibus (243) n6n licet viro (46) nubere. 
Sed haec a Marte geminos fllios, Romulum et Remain, 
peperit. Hoc quum Ajnulius comperisset (211), matrem 
in vincula conjccit, pjferGs (150) autem in Tiberim abjicl 
(149) jussit. 

7. Forte Tiberis aqua ultra rTpam s© effuderat, et quum 
puerl in vado essent (211) positl, aqua refluens eds in siccO 
(97) rellquit. Ad eorum vagltuni lupa accurrit (101), 
eosque uberibus (61) suls aluit. Quod (110) videns Fans- 
tulus quldam, pastor illlus regionis, pueros sustulit (1. 
toll-) et uxorl Accae Laurentiae nutriendos (177) dedit. 

8. Sic Romulus ct Remus puerTtiam inter pastorSs tran- 
segerunt Quum adolevissent (211), et forte comperis- 

sent, quis (160) ipsorum avus, quae mater fuisset 
Ante (215), Amulium interfecSnmt, et NumitSrI av5 
Chr. regnum restituerunt. Turn urbem condiderunt in 
753. monte Aventlno, quam (104) Romulus a sud nomine 

Romam (79) vocavit Haec quum moenibus cir- 
cumdarOtur (25), Remus occlsus est, dum^fratrem irrldenfl 
moenia transiliebat. 

9. Romulus, ut clvium numerum augeret (192), asylum 
patefbcit (237), ad quod multl ex dvitatibus suls pulsl 
accurrerunt (101). Sed novae urbis clvibus (47) conjugft 
deerant. Festiim itaque NeptunI et ludos instituit Ad 
hos quum multl ex flnitimls populls cum mulieribus et 
liberls venissent (211), Romanl, inter ipsos ludos, spec- 
tantes virginSs rapuerunt. 

10. Popull illi, quorum (104) virgines raptae erant, 
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beUum adversus raptores suscepGrunt. Quum Rdmae 
J50) appropinquarent (211), forte in Tarpejam virginem 
inciderunt (101), quae in arce sacra procurabat ( 1 7). Hane 
rogabant, at viam in arcem monstraret (105), elqne per- 
mlserunt, ut munus sibi (235) posceret. Ilia petiit, ut 
sibi (48) darent, quod in sinistrls manibus gererent (230), 
annulos aureds et armillas significant At hostSs, in arcem 
ab ea (126), perductl, scutls (61) Tarpejam obruerunt; 
nam et ea in sinistrls manibus gerebant (1 7). 

11. Turn Romulus cum hoste, qui montem Tarpejum 
tenebat, pugnam conseruit in eo locd, ubi nunc forum Ro- 
manum est. In media caede raptae processerunt, et hinc 
patr&s, hinc conjuges et soceros complectebantur et roga- 
bant, ut caedis (34) flnem facerent (190). Utrique his 
precibus commotl sunt. Romulus focdus Icit, et Sablnos 
in urbem recepit. 

12. Postea clvitatem dSscripsit. Centum SenatSrSs 
tegit, eosque cum ob aetatem, turn ob reverentiam ils (46) 
ddbitam, Patrfcs (79) appellavit. Plebem in trlginta cu- 
rias distribuit easque raptarum nominibus nun- 
cupavit. Anno (54) regnl vlcesimo septimo, quum a. c. 
exercifum lustraret (211), inter tempestatem or- 716. 
tarn, repente oculls (51) hominum sub duct us est. 
Hinc alii eum a Senatoribus interfectum (79), alii ad Deos 
sublatum esse (149) existimavSrunt. 

13. Post Romull mortem tinlus (162) annl interregnum 
fuit. Quo elapso (131) Numa Pompilius, Curibus (49), 
urbe* in agro Sablndrum, natus, rex (79) creatus est. 
Hie vir bellum quidem nullum gessit ; nee minus tamen 
clvitatl (46) profuit. Nam et l6g6s dedit, et sacra plurima 
instituit, ut popull (36) barbarl et bellicosi mores molllret 
(192). Omnia autem, quae facisbat, se (151) nymphae 

* When the word urb(iy or oppido- is joined in apposition (95) to the 
name of a town in the dative (locative), it is put in the ablative case 
with irij rarely without the preposition. See Andrews' Lat Gr. § 221. 
"Rem. 2. If in urbe or in oppido precedes the name of the town, the 
latter is put in the ablative case. 
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Egeriae, conjugis suae, jnssu facere (149) dlcSbat. Morbd 
decessit, quadragfcsimo tertio imperil anno (54). 

14. Nomae (50) successit Tullus Hostilius, cttjns 
A. c. avus sc in belld adversus Sabinos fortem et Btre- 

673. nuum virum praestiterat. Rex (79) creatus bet 
lum Albania (47) indixit, idque trigeminOrum, Ho- 
ratiorum et Curiatiorum, certamine flnlvit. Albam prop- 
ter periidiam Metil SmTetil diruit. Quum triginta duobus 
annis* regnasset (91), fulmine ictus com domo sua arsit 

15. Post banc Ancas Marcius, Numae (37) ex 
A. a fllia nepos, snscepit imperium. Hie vir aequitate 
640. (57) et religione avo (44) similis, Latinos belfr 

aomuit, nrbem ampli&vit, et nova el (50) moenia 
cirenmdedit. Carcerem primus aedificavit. Ad Tiberk 
ostia urbem condidit, Ostiamque vocavit. Vlcestmo 

quarto anno (54) imperil morbd (61) obiit. 

a. c. 16. Deinde regnum Lucius Tarquinius Prisons 
616. acccpit, Dcmaratl filius, qui tyrannos patriae Co- 
rintbl (95) fugiens in Etruriam venerat. Ipse Tar- 
quinius, qui nomen ab urbe Tarquinils (95) accepit, ali- 
quando Romam (29) profectus erat. AdvenientI (51) 
aquila plleum abstulit, et, postquam alte evolaverat, re- 
posuit. Hinc Tanaquil conjux, mulier auguriorum (34) 
perlta, regnum (150) el portendl intellexit 

17. Quum RonuB (45) commoraretur, (211) Anci regis 
familiaritatem consequutus est, qui (104) eum flliorum 
(34) 8u6rum tutorem reliquit. Sed is (104) pupillls (51) 
regnum intercepit. Senatoribus, quos Romulus creaverat, 
centum alios (162) addidit, qui minorum gentium sunt* 
appellfitl. Plura bella ftliciter gessit, nee paucos agros, 
hostibus (51) ademtos, urbis (36) territorio adjunxit. 
Primus triumphans (128) urbem intra vit. Cloacas fecit; 
Capitolium inchoiivit. Trlcesimo octavo imperii anno 
(54) per Anci fllios, quibus (51) regnum eripuerat, occi* 
sus est. 



* The ablative case is used to denote the time within which an event 
occurs. 
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18. Post hunc Serving Tolling gtwcepit impe- a. c. 
rium, genitns ex ndbill femin&, captlva (95) tamen 578. 
et famula. Quura in domd Tarquinil PnscI educa- 
x£tnr, (211) flamma in ejus capite visa est. Hoc pro- 
digio (61) Tanaqnil el summam dignitatem portendl 
(149) intellexit, et conjugi (46) persuasit, ut eum glcutl 
Bberos suos (94) educaret (192). Quum adolevisset, rex 
el (48) ffliam in matrimonium dedit. 

19. Qnnm Prigcns Tarquinius occlsns esset, (211) Tana- 
qnil de" guperiore parte doraus populum allocuta est, dl- 
cens; regem, grave quidem, sea non letale wlrvus acce- 
pisse (227)/ eum petere, ut populus, dum convaluisset 
(231), Servio TuUio (46) obedlret. Sic Serving reg- 
n&re (146) cocpit, sea bene imperinm administr&vit. 
Montes tres urbl (50) adjnnxit. Primus omnium cen- 
sum ordinavit. Sub eo Roma habuit capitum (35) octo- 
ginta tria millia clvium Romanorum cum ils qui in agris 
erant. 

20. Hie r6x interfectus est scelere flliae Tulliae 

(95) et Tarquinil Superb!, fllil ejus regis (37) cul A. c. 
Serving successerat. Nam ab (126) ipso Tarqui- 534. 
ni6 de gradibus Curiae dejectus, quum domum 
(2:9) fugeret (210), interfectus est. Tullia in forum pro- 
peravit et prima conjugem regem (79) saliitavit. Quum 
domum rediret, aurigam (150) super patris corpus, in via 
jacens (128) carpentum agere (149) jussit. 

21. Tarquinius Superbug cognomen moribus meruit. 
Bells (57) tamen strenuus plures finitimorum populorum 
(35) vlcit. Templum Jovis in Capitolio aedificavit. Pos- 
tea, dum Ardeam oppugnabat, urbem Etruriae (36), im- 
perinm perdidit. Nam quum fllius ejus Lucretiae nobi- 
lissimae feminae, conjugi Tarquinil Collating vim ffecisset, 
haec s6 (94) ipsam occldit in conspectu marltl, patris et 
amlcorum, postquam eos obtestata fuerat, ut hanc inju- 
riam ulciscerentur (195). 

22. Hanc ob causam L. Brutus, Collatinus, aliique 
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a. c nonnulll in exitium regis (34) conjur&runt, po- 
510. puloque persnasfcrunt, ut el (47) portas Urbis claa- 
deret Exereitus quoque, qui clvitatem Ardeam 
cum rOge oppugnabat (17), eum rellquit. Fugit itaque 
cum uxore et llberfs suls (94). Ita Rdmse (45) regnatom 
est (138) per septem regCs, annos (43) ducentos quad- 
raginta trOs. 

23. Hinc consults coepere pr5 uno rege duo crearl, ut, 
si Gnus malus esset, (224) alter eum coerceret. Annuum 
iTs impcrium tributum est, n£ (190) per diuturnitatem po- 
tcstatis insolentidrcs (84) redderentur. Fuerunt igitar 
anno (54) prlmo, expulsls regibus (131) consults L. Ju- 
nius Brutus, acerrimus (71) llbertatis vindex, et Tar- 
qninius Col latin us, man t us Lucretiae. Sed Collattnd 
(51) paulo post dignitas sublata est. Placuerat enim, nfi 
quia (256) ex Tarquiniorum familia Romae (45) maneret. 
Ergo cum onini patrimdnio suo ex urbe migravit, et in 
ejus (102) locum Valerius Publicola consul factus est 

24. Commovit bellum urbl (47) r6x Tarquinius. In 
prima pugna Brutus, consul, et Aruns, Tarquinil fllius, 
sfcse invicem occlderunt. Romanl tamen ex ea pugna 
victorOs recessfcrunt. Brutum Romanae matrdnae quasi 
communem patrem per annum luxcrunt. Valerius rub- 
licola Sp. Lucrgtium, Lucretiae patrem, collegam (79) sibi 
ffecit; qui, quum morbo exstinctus esset(21l), Horatium 
Pulvillum sibi collegam sumsit. Ita primus annus quinque 
consults habuit. 

25. Secundd quoque anno (54) iterum Tarqui- 
a. a nius bellum Romania (50) intulit, Porsena (133), 
508. rege Etruscdrum, auxilium el ferente. In illo belfo 
Horatius Codes solus pontem ligneum defendit et 
host£s cohibuit, donee pons a tergo ruptus esset (190). 
Turn se cum armls in Tiberim conjecit et ad suds trans- 
navit. 

26. Dum Porsena urbem obsidebat (17), Qu. Mucins 
Scaevola, juvenis fortis animi (38), in castra hostis (30) 
s6 contulit, eo* consilio (133), ut regem occlderet (195). 
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At ibi scribam regis prd ipso rege interfecit. Turn a 
regils satellitibus (126) comprehensus et ad rOgem de- 
ductus,quum Porsena eum ignibus (132) allutis terreret, 
dextram arae (50) accensae imposuit, douce tiumniis c-oii- 
sumta esset (190). Hoc faoimis rCx mlratus juvenem 
dlmisit incolumem. Turn hie, quasi beneficium relerena, 
ait trecentds alios juvenes in eum eonjurasse (14ft). llac 
re territus Porsena pacem cum Romf.uls frcit, Tarquinius 
autem Tusculum (29) se contulit, ibique prlvJ.tus cum 
uxore consenuit. 

27. Sexto decimo anno (54) post rcges exaotos, 
populus Romae seditionem fecit, quest us, quod a. c. 
tributis (61) et militia a senatu (120) exhauilretur 494. 
(209). Magna pars plebis (35) urbem reliquit et 

in montem trans Anienem amnem sOccssit. Turn patres 
turbatl (128) Menenium Agrippam miserunt ad plebem, 
qui (190) earn senatui concilia ret. Hie ils inter aha fabu- 
lam narravit de ventre et membils human! corporis ; qua 
populus commotus est, ut in Urbem rediret. Turn pri- 
mum Tribuni plebis creatl sunt, qui plebem adversum no- 
bilitatis (33) superbiam defeuderent (190). 

28. OctavS decimo anno post exactos rOgOs, Qu. 
Marcius, Coriolanus dictus ab urbe Volscorum Co- a. c. 
riolis (95), quam bello ceperat, plcbi invlsus (79) 492. 
fieri coepit. Quare" urbe (59) expulsus ad Volscos, 
acerrimos (71) Romanorum hostes, contendit, et ab ils 
dux exercitus factus Romanos saepe vicit. Jam usque 
ad quint um milliarium Urbis accesserat, nee ullis (204) 
civium suorum legationibus flectl poterat, ut patriae 
(46) parceret. Denique Veturia mater et Volumnia 
uxor (7) Urbe ad eum venerunt ; quarum (33) fletu et 
precibus (61) commotus est, ut exercitum removeret (198). 
Quo (110) facto a Volscls ut proditor occisus (79) esse 
dlcitur. 

29. RomanI quum adversum VeientSs bellum gere- 
rent (211), familia Fabiorum sola hoc bellum suscepit. 
ProfectI sunt trecentl sex nobilissiml homines, duce 
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(133) FabiG Consul e. Quum saepe hcstes vi- 
a. c. cisscnt (211), apud Cremeram fluvium castri 
479. posuOrunt. Ibi "\ ejentos, dolu usl, eos in insidias 

|Hjllexorunt. In proclio ibi exorto oinnes perie- 
; funis supertuit ex tanta familia, qui propter aeta- 



30. Anno trecentesimo et alterd ab Urbe condita 
a. c. Decemviri creatl sunt, qui (190) clvitatl leges scri- 
451. berent (192). Hi prlmo anno bene egSrunt; secun- 

do autem.dominutionem exerceYe coepSrunt. Sed 
quum Onus eorum (35) Appius Claudius Virginiam, Vir- 
ginil CenturiGnis filiam, corrumpere veliet (234), pater 
earn occidit. Turn ad mllitos profugit, eosque ad seditio- 
nem commovit. Sublata est decemvirls (51) potestas, 
ipslque omn€s aut morte aut exilic punitl sunt. 

31. In bello contra Ycjentanos Ffirius Camillua 
a., c. urbem Falerios (95) obsidebat. In qua (103) obsi- 
395. dione quum ludl llterarii magister principum filios 

ex urbe in castra hostium duxisset, Camillas hoc 
donum non accopit, sed seelestuni hominem, manibas 
(133) post tergum vinctls, puerls Falerios (29) reducen- 
dum (177) tradidit; virgftsque iis dedit, quibus prodi- 
torem in urbem agerent (190). * 

32. Hac tanta animl nobilitate commotl FaliscI urbem 
Romanls tradiderunt. Camillo (47) autem apud Roma- 
nos crlminl (81) datum (25) est, quod albls equls tri- 
umphasset (209), et praedam inlque (21) divisisset; dam- 
natusque ob earn causam et clvitate (59) exputo 
A. c. est. Paulo post Gall! SenonSs ad Urbem vSn&- 
390. runt, RGmanos apud flunien Alliam vlcerunt, et 
Urbem etiam occuparunt. Jam nihil praeter Cap- 
itolium defendl (146) potuit. Sed jam praesidiiun famS 
laborabat, et in eo erant, ut pacem a Gallis auro (62) em- 
erent (199), quum Camillus cum manu mllitum superve- 
niens nostes magnd proelio superaret. 
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LIBER SECUXDUS. 

1. Annft (54) trecentSsimo nOnagesimo alter 6 

post Urbem conditain Galll iteruiii ad Urban ac- a. a 
cesscrant, et quarto milliariO (03) trans Anicncm 301. 
fluviuru consederant. Contra eos. missus est T. 
Quinctius. Ibi Gallus quldam, eximia corporis magnitft- 
dine (64), fortissimum Romano rum (35) ad certamen sin- 
gulare provocavit. T. Manlius, nohilissimus juvenis, prG- 
vocationem accepit, Galium occldit, eumque torque (50) 
aureS spoliavit, quo (Gl) omatus erat llinc ct ipse et 
posterl ejus Torquatl (79) appellatl sunt. Galll fugam 
capesslverunt. 

2. Novo bcllo (131) cum GallTs exorto, ann5 Ur- 

bis quadringentSsimo quarto, iterum (Callus pro- a. c. 
ccssit, robore atque armls (57) insignis, et prove- 349. 
cavit unum ex liomanls, ut sGcum (98) armls* de- 
cerneret. Turn se M. Valerius, tribfmus mllitum, obtulit ; 
et, quum processLsset armatus, corvus el (46) supra dex- 
trum brachium sedit. Mox, commissi pugna, hie corvus 
ftlls (61) et unguibus Galll oculos verberavit. Ita factum 
est, ut Gallus facill negotio a Valerio (126) intern" ceretur 
(199), qui Line Corvlnl nomen accepit. 

3. Postea Roman! bellum gessSrunt cum SamnT- 
tibns, ad quod L. Paplrius Cursor cum honore die- a. c. 
t^torisprofectus est. Qui, quum negOtii cujusdam 324. 
causa Komam (29) ivisset (211), praecepit Q. Fabio 
Rulliano, magistro equitum, quem (104) apud exercitum 
rellquit, ne" pugnam cum hoste committeret (195). Sed 
ille, occasidnem nactus, fellcissime (77) dlmicavit et Sam- 
nTtes delevit. Ob hanc rem a dictiitore capitis* damnatus 
est. At ille in Urbem confugit, et ingentl favore (6l) 
mllitum et populi llberatus est ; in Paplrium autem tanta 



♦Verba denoting "accuse," " condemn," "acquit," take a genitive 
of the offence or the penalty. 
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cxorta est sfcditio, ut paene ipse interficeretur (237 
3d). 

4. Duobns annls post T. Veturius et Spurius P( 
mias Consults bcllum adversum SamnTtes gerCbant. 
& Pontid Theleslno, duce hostium, in insidias inductl 

Nam ad Furcnlas Caudmas Romlnos pellexit 
A. c. angustias, undo sese (235) expedlre non pote: 
321. Ibi Pontius pat rem suum (94) Hereniiium rogi 

quid faciendum (180) putaret (215). Ille ait, 
omnos oecldendos (1 78) esse, ut ltomanorum vires fran 
rentur (196), aut omnos dlmittendOs, ut beneficed obligarenje 
tur. Pontius utrumque consilium improbavit, omnesq 
sub jugum mlsit. Samnltes dt*nique post bellum und 
quinquaginta aunorum (40) supei'ati sunt. 

5. DevietTs SamnTtibus (13l),TarcntTnIs (50) bol- jj, 
A. c. lum indictum est, quia legatls (47) Romanorn n in- f 
281. jiiriam fecisscnt (209). Ill Pyrrhum, Epiii rejoin •. 
(05), contra Romanos auxilium (30) poposcerunt. Is fc 
mox in Italiam vOnit, tumque primuni Roinanl cum trans- 
marlnd hoste pugnilverunt. Missus est contra euni con- 
sul P. Valerius LaevTnus. Hie, quum exploratorcs Pyrrhl 
ccpisset (211), jussit eos per castra duel (149), ostend! 
omnem exercitum, tumque dlmittT, ut renuntiarent Pyrrho 
(48), quaecunque a RGmanis (126) agerentur (215). 

6. Pugna commissi* (131), Pyrrhus auxilio elephantorum 
vlcit Nox proelio finem dedit. LaevTnus tamen per 
noctem lugit. Pyrrhus Romanes mille octingentos cepit, 
eosque snmmo honore (55) tractavit. Quum e~>s, qui in 
proelio interfecti fuerant, omnes adversTs vulneribus (55) 
et true! vultu etiam mortuos (128) jacere videret, tulisse 
ad coelum mantis dicitur, cum hac voce : Ego cum tCdibu* . 
virls brevl orbem terrCirum subigerem (254). 

7. Postea Pyrrhus Rdmam (29) perrexit ; omnia ferrd 
igneque vastavit; Campaniam dGpopulatus est, atque ad 
Praeneste venit milliarid (63) ab TJrbe octavo decimo. 
Mox tcrrOre exercitus (31), qui cum consule sequ£batur, in 
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aiam s6 recSpit. LegatT, ad PyTrhum de captlvTs 
idls (174) missl, honorificc ab eo susceptl sunt; 
s sine pretio reddidit, unum ex lfcgatls, * abricium 
ilratus est, ut el (46) quartara partem regnl (35) 
initteret (199), si ad se translret (230); sed a I?ab- 
ntemtus est 

uum jam Pyrrhus ingentl Romanorum admlratione 
ir (211), legatum (79) mlsit Clneam, praestantissi- 
irum (97), qui pacem peteret (190), ea conditiono 

Pyrrhus earn partem Italiae, quani armls (61) oc- 
•at, obtinSret (190). RomanI responderunt, eum 
imanls pacem habere (146) non posse (149), nisi ex 
•ecessisset (230). Cineas .quum redii^set (211), 

(48), eum interrogans, quCdls ipsi Roma visa 
15) y respond it, s2 (151) rlgum patriam vidisse 

i altero proclio cum rCge EpTrl commisso Pyrrhus 
tus est, elephant! intcrfectl, vigintl millia host i urn 
tesa sunt. Pyrrhus Tarentum (29) fiigit. Inter- 
,nno (131), Fabricius contra eum missus est. Ad 
tiedicus Pyrrhl nocte (54) vcnit, promittens, sG 
m veneno (61) occ>surum (147), si munus sibi (233) 
• (230). llunc (150) Fabricius vinctum rediicl jus- 
lomiuum. Tunc rex, admlratus ilium, dixisse fertur 
IUe est Fabricius, qui difficilius (77) ab honestute 
sol a cursu stio averti potest. Paulo post 
s, tertio etiam proelio iusus a Tarento re- A. a 
et quum in Graeciam rediisset (211), apud 272. 
Peloponntjsi urbem, interfectus est. ' 

Anno (54) quadringentesimo nonagCsimd 
rbem conditam, Romanorum exercitus prl- a. c. 
n Siciliam trajeccrunt, regemque Syracusa- 263, 
ieronem, Poendsque, qui multas civitates in 
la occupaverant, superaverunt. Quinto an- 
as beh% quod contra Poenos gerebatur, prl*- a. cv 
IdmanT, C. Duillio et Qn. Cornelio Asin& 260. 
131), in marl (68) dlmicaverunt. Duillius 
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Carth5ginicnscs vicit, triginta n&ves occupavit, quatnor- 
decim mersit, septem millia hostium (35) c£pit, tna millia 
occldit. Nulla victoria Romanls gratior fuit Duilli5 
concessum est (138), ut, quum a coena redlret (224), pueri 
fumilia gestantes et tiblcen eum comitarentur. 

11. Paucis annis intcrjectis (131) bellnra in Afri- 
A. c cam translatum est. Hamilcar, Carthaginiensium 
256. dux, pugna (61) naval! superatur; nam, perditts 
sexagmta quatuor navibus (133^, s§ recepit; Ro- 
man! vigintl duaa amls&runt. Quum in Africam venis- 
•ent, Poenos in pluribus proelils vlcerant, magnam vim 
hominum c£p£runt, septuaginta quatuor clvitates in fidem 
accCpSrunt. Turn victl Carthaginienses pacem a Romanls 
petterunt (01). Quam (110) quum M. Atilius Regains, 
Romanorum dux, dare (25) nollet (234) nisi durissimls 
conditionjbus (56) Carthaginienses auxilium petierunt a 
Lacedaemonils. Hi Xanthippum ml se runt, qui Romanum 
exercitum magno proelio vlcit. Regulus ipse captus et in 
vincula conjectus est. 

1 2. N6n tamen ublque fortuna Carthaginiensibus (46) 
favit. Quum aliquot proelils victl essent, Regulum roga- 
verunt ut Romam (29) proficisceretur, et pacem captlvo- 
rumque permutationem a R5manis obtineret. Ble quum 
Romam venisset, inductus in senatum, dixit, se (151) de- 
siise (227) Romanum (79) esse ex ilia die, qua (54) in 
potestatem Poenorum venisset (230). Turn Romanls sua- 
sit, n6 pacem cum Carthaginiensibus facerent (192): illos 
enim, tot casibus fractos, spem nullam nisi in pace habere 
(149) : tantl (249) non esse (149), ut tot millia captivo- 
rum (35) propter se unum et paucos, qui ex Romania 
captl essent (230), redderentur. Haec sententia obtinuit. 
Regressus igitur in Africam crudelissimls supplicils ex- 
stinctus est. 

13. Tandem €J. Lutatio Catulo, A. Postumio 

a. c. Coss. (131), anno belli PunicI vlcesimo tertio, mag- 

242. num proelium navale commissum est contra Lily- 

baeum, promontorium (95) Siciliae. In eo proelio 
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septu&ginta trds Carthaginienaium navC«s captae, centum 
YigintI quinqne demersae, triginta duo millia nontium (35) 
capta, tredecim millia ocelsa sunt. Statim Carthagini- 
enses pacem pctterunt (91), eTsque pax tributa est. Cap- 
tlvl Rdmanorum (35), qui tenebantur a Carthaginiensibus 
(126), redditl sunt. PoenT Sieilia (59), Sardinia et ceteris 
idsu&8, quae inter Italiain Africamque jacent, decessi'runt, 
omnemque Hispaniam, quae citra Iberuni est, Romania 
(46) permisgrunt. 

• 

UB£B TERTIUS. 

1. Anno quingentesimo duodetricSsimo, ingcntes 
Gallorum copiae Alpes transierunt. Sed pro Ho- a. c. 
manTs tota Italia eonsensit : trad i turn que est, oetin- 225. 
genta millia hominum ad id bellum parata (135) 
raisse. Res prosper© gesta est apud Clusium: quadra- 
ginta millia hominum interfecta sunt. Aliquot annls (54) 
post pugnatum est (139) contra Gallos in agro Insubrum, 
finltumque est bellum M. Claudio Marcello, Cn. CornClio 
ScTpione Consulibus (131). Turn Marcellus rcgem Gallo- 
rum, Viridomarum, manu (61) sua occidit, et triumphans 
(128) spolia Galli, stlpitl (50) imposita, humeris suls (94) 
vexit 

2. Paulo post Piinicnm bellum renovatum est per ITan- 
nibalem, Carthaginiensium ducem, quern pater Hamilcar, 
novem annds (43) natum, arts (50) admoverat, ut odium 
perenne in Romanos juraret (190). Hie annum agens 
vTcesimum aetatis, Saguntum, Hispaniae clvitatem, Ro- 
manl* (46) amlcam, oppugnare (146) aggressus est 
(136). HuTc (48) Romanl per legatos denuntiave- A- c. 
runt, ut bello abstinSret (195). Qui (110) quum 218. 
legatos admittere nollet (234), Romanl Carthagi- 

nem (29) mlserunt, ut mandaretur (139) Hannibal!, n8 

bellum contra socios populi Romanl gereret (190). Dura 

responsa a Carthaginiensibus reddita. Saguntlnis interea 

fame victis (133), Romanl Carthaginiensibus (47) bellum 

indix&rimt. 
19* 
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S. Hannibal, fratre Hasdrnbale in EBspilnia relicts (1 33), 
Pvrenaeiim et A\\&$ transiit. Traditar in Italiain octo- 
pint\ millia peditnm (35), et vUrintl millia equitum, sep- 
tem et trf^nt a elephants* addnxissc (146). Interea multf 
LiirurC* et Galll Hannibal? (50) sfc conjunxerunt. Prirans 
el oeeurrit P. Cornelius Sclpio, qu*, proelid ad Ticinum 
coininisso, superatu* est, et, vulnere accepto (133), in cas- 
tra rediit. Turn Sempronius Gracchus conflixit ad Tre- 
biam amncm. Is quoque vincitur (137). Mult! populf se 
Hannibali dediderunt. Inde in Tusciara progressus (213) 
FUminium Cos. ad TrasimCnum lacura superat (137). 
Ipse FUminius interemtus, Rdmanorum vlgintl quinqiie 
millia caesa sunt. 

4. QuinsjentesimS et trlce-simo septimo ann^ post 
A. c. TJrbem comlitam L. ^Emilius Paullus et P. Teren- 
216. tins Varro contra Hannibalem mittuntur (137). 
Qmmquam intellectum erat, Hannibalem non a'i- 
ter vincl jwsse (145), quam mora, Varro tamen, morae 
(34) impatiens, apul victim, qui Cannae appellator, in 
ApuUi pugnWit; ambo consults victi, Paullus interemtus 
est. In ea pngnii consular? s aut praetoril vlgintl, senV 
torC*s trlgint i captl aut occlsl ; militum (35) quadragintl 
niiilia ; equitum tria millia et quingent! pcrierunt. In his 
tantls malis (97) nOmo tamen piicis mentionem facere disj- 
n itus est (130). Servl, quod numquam ante factum (135), 
manamissf et mflites (79) factl sunt. 

5. Post earn pugnam multae Italiae clvilates, quae Ho- 
rn ~mls (46) paruerant, s6 ad Hannibalem transtulerunt 
Hannibal Rumlnls obtulit ut captl vos redimerent (195); 
rvsponsumque est (139) a Senatfi, eos elves (150) non esse 
mvcssmjs, qui ann&ti cap! potuissent (231). Hf>s omnes 
ille |*>>te'i variis suppliciis interfecit, et trCs moriios aure- 
ornm annulonrn Carthagtnem (29) mlsit, quos manibus 
(50) equitum I{3mtndriim, senatoruin, et militum de- 
traxerat. Interea in Hispania frater Hannibalis, Hasdru- 
baK qui ibi remanserat cum magno exercitu, a duobus 
Sctpionibus vincitur (137), perditque in pugna trlginta 
quinque millia bominum. 
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6. Ann5 quarto postquam (114) Ilannibal in Italiam 
Tfcnerat, M. Claudius !Mareellus Cos. apud Nolam, civil a- 
tem Campaniae, contra Ilannibalcm bene pngnavit. Illo 
tempore Philippus, Demetril fllius, rex Macedoniae, ad 
Hannibaleii) legato* mittit, elque auxilia contra Romanus 
pollicfitur (137). Qui (110) lOgatl quum a Ronianls captl 
essent, M. Valerius Laevmus cum navibus missus est, qui 
rSgem impedlret (190), quominus copias in Italiam traji- 
ceret (203). Idem m Maccdoniam penetrans regem Phili]>- 
pum vlcit. 

7. In Sicilia quoque res prosper© gesta est. Marcellus 
magnam hujus insulae partem cepit, quam PoenI occupa- 
verant; Syracusas, nobilissimam urbem, expugnavit, et 
ingentem inde praedam Romam (29) mlsit. Laevlnus in 
Macedonia cum Philippe et multls Graeciae populls aml- 
citiam fecit; et in Siciliam profectus (213), Hannoncm, 
Poenorum (34) ducem, apud Agrigentum cepit ; quadra- 
ginta clvitatos in deditioncm aceepit, vlgintl sex expug- 
navit. Ita'omnI Sicilia reccpta (133), cum ingentl gloria 
Romam regressus est (136). 

8. Interea in Hispaniam, ubi duo SeTpion6s ab Hasdru- 
bale (126) interfectl erant, missus est P. Cornelius Sclpio, 
vir Romanorum (35) omnium fere primus. Ilic puer duo- 
dGviginti annorum (38) in pugna ad Ttclnum patrem sin- 
gularl virtu te (55) servavit. Deinde post cladem Can- 
nensem multos iiobilissimorum juvenum (41), Italiam de- 
serere cupientium (128), aucturitate (61) sua ab hoc con- 
silio deterruit. Vlginti quatuor annorum (38) juvenis in 
Hispaniam missus, die, quo venit, Carthaginem Novam 
cepit, in qua omne aurum et argentum et belli apparatum 
PoenI habebant, uobilissimos quoque obsides, quos ab Ilis- 
panls aceeperant. Hos obsides parentibus suls (235) red- 
didit. Quare omnes fere Ilispaniae civitatos ad euin uno 
animo (55) transierunt. 

9. Ab eo inde tempore r6s Romanorum in dies laeti- 
orSs factae sunt. Hasdrubal a fratre ex Hispania iu 
Italiam evocatus, apud Senam, PicenI clvitatem, in insid- 
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Us incidh, et strenue pugnans occlsus est Pluriraae 
antem dvitates, quae in Bruttils ab Hannibale tenebantur, 
Romania s6 tradiderunt. 

10. AnnO decimo quarto postquam in Italiam 
a. c. Ilamiibal vOnerat, Scipio consul creatus et in Alri- 
205. cam missus est. Ibi contra Hannonem, ducem 

Carthaginiensium, prospers pugnat (137) totumque 
ejus exercitum delet. Secundo proelio undecim millia 
hominum occldit, et castra cepit cum quatuor millibus et 
quingentls mllitibus. Syphacem, Numidiae regem, qui 
s0 (94) cum Poenls conjunxerat, cepit, eumque cum nobi- 
lisaimls Numidls et infinltls spolils Romam (29) jnlsit 

Qua (110) re audita, omnia fer£ Italia Hannibalem 
a. a desent. Ipse & Carthaginiensibus in Africam re- 
203. dire jubetur. Ita annd (54) decimo sexto Italia 

ab Ilannibale llberata est. 

11. Post plures pugnas et pacera plus* semel 
A. c. frustrfc tent&tam, pugna ad Zamam committitur, 
202. in qua perltissiml duces copias suas ad bellum 

fcdticebant. Scipio victor recSdit (137); Hannibal 
cum paucis equitibus Gvadit Post hoc proelium pax cam 
Carthaginiensibus facta est. Scipio, quura Romam re- 
diisset (314), ingentl gloria (55) triumphavit, atque Afri- 
canus appellatus est. Sic finem accepit secundum Puni- 
cum bellum post annum duodevlcesimum quam coe- 
peratf 



LIBER QUARTOS. 

1. Finitd PQnico bello (131), sequutum est Mace- 

▲. c. donicum contra Philippum regem. Superatus est 

197. rOx a T. Quinctio Flaminid apud Cynoscephalas, 

paxque el data est his legibus (133) ; ne Graeciae 

civit3t$0Us% quds JRomdm contra eum dtfenderant (240), 

* After the comparative adverbs, pl&s, " more," amplius, hi more," mi- 
•**, • , 1mm» m the word qtuvn, "than," maybe either inserted or omitted. 
f i. <k, ohm* dmodtvlcisitnd postqnam coeperaL 
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beJhttn inferret (236)/ ut capCivos, et transfugas redderet; 
qtnnquaginta solum naves hablret ; reliqiM* llonu",tus 
daret (25)/ milie talenta prae&tiiret, et obsidem d(irttf\lr 
turn rDZmctrium. T. Quinetius etiam Lacedaemouils iu- 
tulit bellum, et ducem eorum Nabin vlcit. 

2. Flnlto bello Macedonico scquutum est bellum 
Syriacum contra Antioehum regem, cum quo (98) A. c. 
Hannibal se junxerat. Missus est contra eurn L. 101. 
Cornelius ScTpio Cos., cu! frater ejus SeTpio Africa- 

nus tegatus (79) est add it us. Hannibal navall prod i 5 
victus, Antiochus autem ad Magnesiam, Asiae clvitutcm, 
& Corofclid ScTpione Cos. ingentl proeliu fusus est. Turn 
rex Antiochus pacem petit (137). Data est cl hac lege 
(133), ut ex Europd et Asia rectderet, atque intra Tau- 
rum se contineret^ decern miUia talentorum (35) et vu/infi 
obsidts prdeberet, Hannibalem, concitorem belli dvderet. 
Scipio Romam (29) rediit et ingentl gloria (55) triumpha- 
vlt. Nomen et ipse ad imitationem fratris (34) Asiatic! 
accejrit. 

3. Philippo, rege Macedoniae, mortuo, fllius ejus Per- 
seus rcbellavit, ingentibus copils paratls (133). Dux Ro- 
manorum, P. Licinius Consul, contra eum missus, gravl 
proelio a rege victus est. Rex tamen pacem petCbat. 
CuT (110) Romanl earn praestare noluerunt, nisi his con- 
ditionibus (133), ut se et suds (235) Romanls dcderet 
(195). Mox ^Emilius Paullus Cos. regem ad Pydnam supe- 
ravit, et vlgintl millia peditum ejus (36) occldit. 
Equitatus cum rege fugit. Urbes Macedoniae om- a. c. 
nes, quas rex tenuerat, Romanls se dediderunt 168. 
Ipse Perseus ab amlcls desertus in PaullI potesta- 

tem venit. Hie, multis etiam alils rebus gestls, cum in- 
gentl pompa Romam rediit in nave Persel, inusitfitae 
magnit&dinis (38); nam sedecim remdrum ordines hab- 
uisse dlcitur. Triumphavit magnificentissime (73) in 
currfi aureo, duobus filils (133) utroque latere (63) ad- 
stantibus. Ante currum inter captives duo regis filii et 
ipse Perseus ducti sunt. 

. 4. Tertium deinde bellum contra Carthaginem suscep- 
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turn est, sexccntesimd quarto anno ab urbe condita, 
A. C. anno quinquagfcsimd altera, postquam secundum 
149. bellum Punicum transact um erat. L. Manlius 

Censorlnus et M. Manlius Coss. in Africam triije- 
evnint et oppugnaverunt Carthaginem. Multa ibi prae- 
cUr£ gesta sunt per Sclpir»nem, Sclpionis Africanl nepo- 
tem, qui tribunus in Africa mllitabat. Hujus apud oranfcs 
ingcns met us ct revcrentia erat, neque quidquam (263) 
magi* Carina giniensium duces vltubant, quam contra etui 
proelium cominittere (145). 

5. Qunm jam magnum esset Sclpionis ndmen, tertio 
annd postquam Ilomani in Africam trajecerant, Consul 

est creatus et contra Carthaginem missus. Is hanc 
A. c. urbem , a clvibus acerrime (71) defensam, cepit ac 
146. dfruit. Ingens ibi praeda facta plurimaque inventa 

sunt, quae multarum cl vita turn excidiis {61) Car- 
thago collegerat. Haec omnia Sclpio clvitatibus Italiae, 
Siciliae, Africae reddidit, quae sua (235) recognoscebant. 
Ita Carthago, septingentesimo anno postquam condita 
erat, delC-ta est. Sclpio ndmen Africanl junioris accepit 

6. Interim in Macedonia quidam Pseudophilippus arma 
mont, et P. Juveneium, Romanorum ducem, ad interne- 
ci.'uiein vicit Post eum Q. Caeci litis Metellus dux a Ro- 
ni fin Is contra Pseudophilippum missus est, et, vTgintl 
quinque millibus ex mllitibus ejus (36) occisls (133), 
Maeeiloniam recCpit: ipsum etiam Pseudophilippum in 
potest at em suam redSgit. Corinthils quoque bellum in- 
dict um est,nobilissimae Graeciae clvitatl (95), prop- 

a. c. ter injuriam Romanls legatis (50) illatam. Hanc 

146. Mummius consul cepit ac dlruit. Tres igitur Ro- 
mae (45) simul celeberrimi triumphl iuerunt ; Sclp- 
ionis ex Africa, ante cujus currum ductus est Andriscus, 
qui et Pseudophilippus dicitur; Mummil ex Corintho, 
ante quern signa a£nea et pietae tabulae et alia urbis cla- 
rissimae ornamenta praelata sunt. 

7. Anno sexcentSsimo sexto post Urbem condi- 
a. c. tarn Viriathus in Lusitania bellum contra Romanos 

147. exeitavit. Pastor prlmo fait, mox latronum dux; 
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postrem5 tantes ad bellum populSs concitfcvit, ut vindex 
tbertatis (34) Hispaniac existimaretur (199). DOnique a 
buIs (97) interfectus est. Quum interfectOres ejus prae- 
minm & Caepione Cos. peterent, responsum est (1-50), 
nunquam Rdmfmls (46) placuisse, imperatorein a mlhtibus 
Bills (235) interfici (149). 

8. Deinde bellum exortum est cum Numantlnls, clvi- 
tate (95) Hispaniae. Victus ab his Qu. Pom pejus, et 
post eum C. Hostilius Manclnus Cos., qui pacem cum ils fb- 
cit infamem, quam (150) populus et senatus jussit infringT, 
atque ipsum Manclnum hostibus tradl. Turn P. Sclpio 
Africanus in Hispaniam missus est. Is prTmum mllitem 
ignavum et corruptum correxit; turn mult as Hispaniae 
civitates parti m hello cepit, partim in deditionem 
accepit Postremo ipsam Numantiam fame ad de- a. c. 
ditiooen coegit, urbemque evertit; reliquam pro- 133. 
vinciam in fidem accepit. 

9. P. Sclpione NasTca et L. Calpurnio Bestia Coss. 
(131) Jugurthae, Numidarum r6gl, bellum ill a turn est, 
quod Adherbalem et Hiempsalem, Micipsae fllios, patru- 
eles suos, interemisset (209). Missus adversus eum Cos. 
Calpurnius Bestia, corrupt us regis pecunia, pacem cum 
eo flagitiosissimam 1(5 cit, quae a senatu improbata est. 
Denique Qu. Caecilius Metellus Cos. Jugurtham varils 
proelils vicit, elephantos ejus occidit vel cepit, mult as 
civitates ipsius in deditionem accepit. El (50) successit C. 
Marius, qui bello (48) terminum posuit, ipsumque Jugur- 
tham cepit Ante currum triumphantis (128) Maril 
Jugurtha cum duobus filiis ductus est vinctus, et a. c. 
mox jussu consulis in carcere strangulatus. 10G. 



LIBER QUINTUS. 

1. Dum bellum in Numidia contra Jugurtham geritur, 
CimbrT et TeutonT aliaeque Germanorum ot Qallo,rum gen- 
tes Italiae minabantur, atque RomanQrum, exercitfts iude- 
runt. Ingens fuit Romae (45) timor, ne iterum Galli Ur- 
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2. Ann6 XJrbis sexcentfcsima octdgesimO novum 
A. c. in Italia bellum commotum est. Septuaginta enim 
73. quiituor gladUtores, ducibus (133) Spartaco, Crixo 
et (Enomao e ludo gladiatorio, qui Capuae (45) 
erat, effugOrunt, et per Italiam vagantes paene non levins 
bellum, quam Hannibal, mdverunt. Nam contraxernnt 
exercitum fere sexagintii millium (38) armatorum (35), 
multosque duces et duos Romanos consules vlcerunt 
Ipsi victl sunt in Apulia a M. Licinid Crasso (126) Pro- 
consule, et, post multas calamitates Italiae, tertid anno 
(54) hulc bello finis est impositus. n 

3. Interim L. Lucullus, bellum Mithridaticum perse- 
qnutus, regnum Mithridatis invasit, ipsumque regem apud 
Cablra clvit.item quo ingentes copias ex omni regno ad- 
duxerat Mithridates, ingentl proelio superatum fugavit, et 
castra ejus diripuit. Armenia quoque minor, quam tene- 
bat, eldein (51) crepta est Suseeptus est Mithridates a 
Tigrane, Armeuiae rfige, qui turn ingentl gloria (55) im- 
perabat; sed hiijus quoque regnum Lucullus est ingressus 
(130). Tigranocerta, nobilissimam Armeuiae civitatem, 
cepit ; ipsum regem, cum magno exercitti venientcm, ita 
vlcit, ut robur mllitum Armeniorum dele* ret (199). Sed 
qua in Lucullus flnem bello imponere pararet (211), suc- 
cessor el missus est. 

4. Per ilia tempora pTratae omnia maria infestabant ita, 
ut RomanTs, totd orbe (63) ten-arum victSribus, sola navi- 
gatio tuta non esset (199). QuarS id bellum Cn. PompS- 

jo d6er£tum est, quod intr& paucos menses incredi- 
A. c. bill felicitate (55) et celeritate confecit. Mox ei 
66. dulatum bellum contra regem Mithridatem et Tig- 
ranem. Quo (110) suscepto, Mithridatem in Ar- 
menia minore nocturno proelio vlcit, castra diripuit, et 
q ladraginta millibus ejus (36) occTsIs, vigintl tantum do 
exercitu suo perdidit et duos centuriones. Mithridates 
fugit cum uxore et duobus comitibus, nequo multo post, 
Pharnacis filil sul seditione coactus, venenum hausit. 
Hunc vitae (33) flnem habuit Mithridates, vir ingentis in- 
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dustriae atque consilil (38). Regnavit annls* sexftginta, 
vixit septuaginta duo bus : contra Rdmanos bellum habuit 
annls quadraginta. 

5. TigriinT deinde Pompejus bell am intulit. Hie «0 el 
d&didit, et in castra Pompeji venit, ac diad£ma suum in 
ejus manibus collocavit, quod el Pompjjus reposuit. 
Parte (61) regnl eum multavit et grandf pecunia. Turn 
alios etiara reg6s et populos superavit. Artneniatn mino- 
rem Deiotaco (48), Galatiae regf, donavit, quia auxiiium 
contra Mithridatem tide rat. Seleuclam, vlclnam Anti- 
ochlae clvitatem, llbertate (61) donivit, quod rogem Tig- 
ranem n3n recepisset (209). Inde in Judaeam transgres- 
8us (213), Hierosolymam, caput gentis, tcrtio mense (54) 
cepit, daodecim mil lib us (133) Judaedrum occTsTs, ceteris 
in fidem receptls. His gestls flnem antlquissimj belld 
imposuit. Ante triumphantis currum duct! sunt f ilii Mith- 
ridatis, fllius Tigranis, et Artstobulus, rex Judaejrum. 
Praelata ingens pecunia, aurl atque argent! (35) infinitum. 
H5c tempore nullum per orbem terrarum grave bellum 
erat. 

6* M. Tullio Cicerone oratore (95) et C. Anto- 
nio Coss. anno ab Urbe condita sexcentesiino no- a. c. 
nigesimo L. Sergius Catillna, nobilissiml generis 63. 
(38) vir, sed ingenil pravissiml, ad delendam (176) 
patriam eonjuravit cum quibusdam (261), clarls quidem, 
sed audacibus virls. A Cicerone urbe (59) expulsus est, 
socil ejus deprehensl et in carcere strangulatl sunt. Ab 
Antonio, altero consule, Catillna ipse proelio victus est et 
interfectus. 

7. Ann5 urbis conditae sexcentesimo nonagesi- 
mo quarto C. Julius Caesar cum L. Bibulo consul a. c. 
est factus. Quum el Gallia decreta esset, semper 59. 
vincendo (173) usque ad Oceanum Britannicum pro- 
cessit. Domuit autem annls novem fere omnemjGralliam, 
quae inter AlpSs, flumen llhodanum, Rhenum et Oceanum 
est. Britannls mox bellum intulit, quibus ante eum ne 

♦See note on page 212. 
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n&men qnidem R5m&ndrum cognitura erat; Germanos 1 
quoque trans Rhenum aggressus (136), ingentibus proe- 
his vicit 

8. CircA eadem tempora M. Licinius Crassus contra 

Parthos missus est. Et quum circa Carras contra omina 

et auspicia proelium commlsisset, a Surena, Orodis 

A. c. regis duce, victus et interfectus est cnm filio, claris- 

53. simo et praestantissima juvene. Reliquiae exer- 

citus per C. Cassium quaestorem servatae sunt 

9. Hinc jam bellum civile successit, quo (61) 
A. c. Roman! nominis fort una mtitata est. Caesar enim, 
49. victor e Gallia rediens, absens coepit poscere alte- 
mm consulatum; quern (110) quum aliqul (262) 
sine dubitatione deferrent, contradictum est (139) a Pomp- 
ejo et alila, jussusque est, dlmissis exercitibus, in Urbem 
redire. Propter hanc injuriam ab Arimino, ubi mllites con- 
gregatos habebat, inlesto cxcrcitu (55) Romam (29) con- 
tcndit. Consults cum Pompejo, senatusque omnis atque 
universa ndbilitas ex urbe fugit et in Graeciam transiit; 
et, dum scnatus bellum contra Caesarem parabat, .hie, 
vacuam urbem ingressus, dictatorem se fecit. 

10. Inde Hispanius petit (137), ibique Pompejl legion^ 
superavit ; turn in Graecia adversum Pompejum ipsum dl- 
micavit. Primo proelio victus est et fugatus ; evasit ta- 
men, quia nocte interveniente Pompejus sequi noluit; 
dixitque Caesar, nee Pompejum (150) scire vincere (146), 

et illo tantum die (54) se potuisse (247) superarj. 

a. c. Deinde in Thessalia apud Pharsalum ingentibus 

48. utrimque copils commissis dlmicaverunt. Nun- 

quam adhuc Komanae copiae majores, neque melio- 
ribus ducibus (133) convenerant Pugnatum est (138) 
ingent! contentione (55) victusque ad postremum Pompe- 
jus et castra ejus dlrepta sunt. -Ipse fugatus Alexandriam 
petit, ut a rege ^EgyptT, cul tutor a senatu datus fuerat, 
acciperet (196) auxilia. At hie fortunam magis, quain 
amlcitiam (82), secutus, occidit Pompejum, caput ejus et 
annulum Caesart mlsit. Quo (110) conspecto, Caesar 
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lacrymas fudisse dlcitur, tantl viri intuens caput, et gcncrl 
qaondam sol. 

11. Quum ad Alexandrlam venisset (214) Caesar, Pto- 
lemaeus el insidias parare voluit, qua de causa regl bel- 
lum illatum est. Rex victus in Nllo periit, inventunique 
est corpus ejus cum lorica aurea. Caesar, Alexandria 

S61) potltus, regnum Cleopatrae dedit Turn hide pro- 
ectus Pom pej ana rum partium reliquias est persequutus, 
bellisque clvllibus toto terrarum orbe (63) composing 
(131), Romam rediit. Ubi quum insolentius (84) age re 
coepfsset, conjuratum est (139) in eum a sexaginta vel 
amplius senatoribus equitibusque Romania. Praecipul 
fuerunt inter conjQratos Brutl duo, ex genere illlus BrGtl, 
qui, regibus expulsTs (131), primus Romae (45) consul fu- 
erat, C. Cassius et Servilius Casca. Ergo Caesar, 
quum in curiam venisset, vlgintl tribus vulneribus a. c. 
confoesus est. 44. 

12. Interfectdj£aesare, anno Urbis septingentGsimS no- 
no, bella clvllia reparata sunt. Senatus favebat Caesaris 
percus86ribu8, Antonius Cos. a Caesaris partibus stubat. 
Ergo turbata rcpublica (133), Antonius, multis sceleribus 
commissls, a senatu hostis jQdicatus est. Fusus fuga- 
tusque Antonius, amisso exercitu, confugit ad Lepidum, 
qui Caesar! (46) magister equitum fuerat, et turn grandes 
copias mllitum habebat ; a quo susceptus est. Mox Oc- 
tavianus cum Antonio pacem fecit, et quasi vindicaturus 
(143) patris sul mortem, a quo per testaraentum fuerat 
adoptatus, Romam cum exercitu profectus extorsit, ut 
(199) sibi juvenl vlgintl annorum (38) consulates daretur 
(25). Turn junctus cum Antonio et Lepido rempublicam 
armlS" tenure coepit, senatumque proscripsit. Per hos 
etiam Cicero orator (95) occisus est multlque ahl no* 
biles. 

13. Interea Brutus et Cassius, interfectores Caesaris, 
ingens bellum moverunt. Protect! contra eos Caesar Oc- 
tavianus, qui postea Augustus est appellatus, et M. Anto- 
nius, apud Pnilippos, Macedoniae urbem (95), contra eos 

20* 
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pngnavCrunt. Pr!m6 proelio victT sunt Antoiiius 
A. c. et Caesar; periit tamcn dux nobilitf.tis Cassius; 
42. secundo Rrutmn et inflnltam nobilitatem, quae 
cum illls helium suscOperat, victam interim cerunt. 
Tum victores rempublicam ita inter se dlviserunt, ut Oc- 
tavianns Caesar Ilispf.nias, Gallias, Italiam teneret; An- 
tonius Orieutem, Lej idus Airicam acciperet. 

14. Paulo post Antdnius, repudiata sorore (133) Caesa- 
ris Octavif.nf, Cleopatram, reglnam iEgyptl, uxorera duxit. 
Ab hac iiivitatus ingens bclhira eommovit, dum Cleopatra 
cupiditate muliebrl optat liomae (49) regnare. Victus est 

ab Augusts naval! pugna clara et illustrl apud Ao- 

A. c. tium, qui locus in Lpiro est Hinc fiigit in ^Egyp- 

31. turn, et dcsjtfn'tls rCbus, quum omnCs ad Augus- 

tum t ran siren t, sC ipse intei emit. Cleopatra quo- 
que apsidem sibi (50) admTsit, et veneno ejus exstincta 
est. Ita belli* tot 6 orbe (03) confectls (133) Octaviunus 
Augustus Ivomam (29) rediit anno (54) duodecimo quam 
consul iucrat. Ex eo inde tempore^wnpublicam per 

3uadraginti et qufituor aim 6s solus onPrnit. Ante enim 
uodecim annls cum Antonio et Lepido tenuerat. Itaab 
initio principatus ejus usque ad finem quinquaginti se$ • 
anni fuOre. >tf 
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ENGLISH-LATIN. 



, (leave behind) relinqu-, 2. 

, 3. relicto-. (desert) desti- 

— " — 3. desiitQto-. 

»genio-, il iudoli-, £ nom. 

lis. 

oies-, 2. potu-. 

•It-, f. uoin. s. *&feff. 

r c*te/\ 

/*r, (ncc. or abL). 

prolrrio-, il 

/*, pertlc(i)-, 2. perfec-, 3. 

o-. 

it-of, prrtpter, (ace.). 

AiQ-sa-, 2. accii&lv-, 3. ac- 

>med, sole- (semi-dep.), 3. 

consuesc-, 2. consuGv-, 3. 

to-. 

a/is, (ace.). 

cto-, u. 

\Hvo-. 

dmira-, 3. admlrato-. 

dmitt-, 2. adrois-, 3. ad- 

rca-, 2. orn.1v-, 3. ornllto-. 
atfy. exorna-, 2. exorna v-, 
iiato-. 

piocCid-, 2. process-, 3. 
io-. perg-, 2. porrex-, 3. 
o-. progred(i)-, 3. progres- 

e, utUitdt-. 

idverm-. 

, ri- adversa-, pL 

>nsUw- t n. 



advise, mone-, 2. monu-, 3. monl- 
to. suade-, (dot.) 2. alias-, 3. aua- 

8CK 

Aeduan, .ilecfao-. 
affair, r£-. 

*• (business), negttio-, n. 
o/^ct aftic(iK 1. alEc-, 3. affecto-. 
affirm, contiruia-, 2. eoutimiav-, 3. 

cniitirmato-. 
afford, praebe-, 2. praebu-, 3. prae- 

bito-. 
African, Afro-. 
after, ;*»/, (ace.), 
afterwards, pouted. 
again, rurnw. 

against, contra, (ace.) in, (ace.) 
age, attain. 

14 (u period) sacculo-, n. 
Agedicurn, Agedico-, n. 
ayree, consent!-, 2. consens-, 3. 

consenso-. 
agriculture, agricultara-. 
aid, auxilvh. n. 
alarm, permove-, 2. permov-, 3. 

penn")to-. perturba-, 2. pertur- 

b.iv-, 3. pertnrbuto-. 
alarmed, imrturrito-. 
be alive, viv-, 2. vix-, 3. victo-. 
all, oninir 
alliance. socieUlU. 
allow, pat(i)-, 3. passo-* 
be allowed, (impers.) lice-, 2. lien-, 

3. licito-. 
allure, allic(i)-, 2. allex-, 3. allecto-. 
ally, socio-. 
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•lone, *0b-, for dedeta. aee % 162. 

already, jam. 

alao, eUam. 

always, semper. 

ambtuwador, legato-. 

among, <#jh*/, inter (ace). 

ample, atnj>b>-. 

ancient, anliyuo-, pristine-. 

anger, tra-. 

fcc angry i I rase-, 3. Irftto-. 

animal, antm<]/(i)-, n. 

Autignims, Antigono-. 

anxious, anxuK 

any, %&>-, for declens. see § 162. 

appear, vide-, 3. vino-. 

appearance, *pecii-. 

appease, plica-, 2. placfty-, 3. pli- 
cate-. 

apple, pfimo-, n. 

approach, cuhentii-. 

approach, appropinqua-, (oVii) 2. 
appropinquAv-, 3. appropiaqua- 
to-. ndi-, 2. adlv-, 3. adito-. 

ap/mtve. comproha-, 2. comprob&v-, 
3. comproliato-. 

archer, sagittdrio-. 

Ariovistus, Ariovisto-. 

arise.. surg-, 2. surrex-, 3. surrecto-. 
or(iS 3. ortcK 

arm (of the body), brdchio- t n. 

arms (of war), arma-, m pL 

army, exercitu-. 
44 (in array), act*-. 

around, circum (ace.). 

arrival, adventu-. 

arrogance, anvgantia-. 

art, art(%y, f. 

a««, ui. 

ascend, escend-, 2. — "r— 3. escen- 

8<>-. 

ascertain, cognosc-, 2. cogndv-, 3. 

cognito-. 
be ashamed, (impers.) pude-, 2. pu- 

du-, 3. pudito-. 
ashes, ciner-, in. uom. s. cinis. 
Asia, Asia-. 

ask (for a thing) pet-, 2. petiv-, 3. 
petite-. 



ask (a qaestion) roga-, 2. rogSr-y ^ 
rogftto-. 

amenably, anroenfe-. 

assert, aftirma-, 2. affirmfiv-, 3. Br 
tirmato-. 

assign, attribu-, 2. — "— 3. attri- 
bu to-. 

assist, juva-, 2. juv-, 3. juto-. 

assistance, subsidw-, n. 

assure, doce-, 2. docu-, 3. docto-. 

astonish, stupetac(i)- f 2. stupelec-, 
3. 8tupefacio-. 

astrologer, maihtmaUco-, m. 

Athens, Athena-, pL 

at length, bmdtm. 

at once (together), switti 
" (instantly), slaiim. 

Atticus, Attico-. 

attack, invftd-, 2. inva>, 3. invfiKK 

attack, impetvr. 

attempt, cdndto-. 

attend-to, stude- (<Za&), 2. studu-. 

attendant, comet-, c. 

attention, opera-. 

augment, auge-, 2. aux-, 3. aucto-. 

auspice, auspicio-. n. 

authority, imperia-, n. 

auxiliaries, auxilia-, n. pL 

avaricious, avO.ro-. 

avenge, ulcisc-, 3, ulto-. 

averse, dverso-. 

avert, avert-, 2. — " — 3. fiverso-. 

avoid, vita-, 2. vitav-, 3. vitito-. 



Bacenis, Baceni-. 

back, tergo-, n. 

bad, nutto-. 

baggage, impedimenta-, pL 

Balhus, DaUbo-. 

band, manu-, f. 

barbarian, barbaro-. 

bark, cur tec-, c. 

5ar&, latra-, 2. latrSv-, 3. latr&to% 

barking, (notin) latratw*. 

barreu, sterili-. 
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r pi-. block-up, obstru-, 2. obstrux-, 3. ob- 

turpiter. si rucio-. 

*S iurpiUldon-. blood, sanguin-, m. nom. s. mo- 

proeiuh. n. guis. 

irfer-, 2. pertul-, 3. perlato-. boar, a/m>-. 

•, 3. passo-. boast, gloria-, 3. glorilto-. 

uadruped, c. body, corpcw-. 

'burden, j Hmen to-. bold. ate&?c(i)-. 

uqner), pell-, 2. pepul-, 3. boldly, audacter. 

boldness, audacia-. 

L pidero: book, frftro-, m. 

.Uy, pulcrS. booty, praetla-. 

, ^uta. fe toru, nasc-. 3. nato-. 

-, f. bottom (lowest part), imo-, n. 

[prep.) ante, (ace.), bough, rdmo-, m. # 

8vbjunc.) ant&iuam, prius- boundless, inflnito-. 

'. bountifully, largiter. 

•, 2". petlv-, 3. petlto-. bow, arru-. 

mens/ico-. boy, puero-. 

icip(i)-, 2. incep-, 3. incep- brain, cere&ro-, n. 

no 1st stem) 2. coep-, 3. brave, forti-. 

6-. bravely, fortiter. 

ig, initio-, n. bread, pdni-, m. 

aspic(i)-, 2. aspex-, 3. as- breadth, Idtitadon-. 

-. oon«pic(i)-, 2. conspex-, brtak, fra(n)g-, 2. freg-, 3. fracto-. 

ispocto-. break-apart, disjic(i>-, 2. disjec-, 3. 

Brlya-, pL disjecto-. 

sred-. 2. credid-, 3. credito-. break-Utrougk perfring-, 2. per- 

Dertine-, 2. pertinu-. frog-, 3. perfracto-. 

praeter (ace.). breathe again, resplra-, 2. resplrar-, 

oppugna-, 2. oppugnfiv-, 3. 3. respirato-. 

amftto-. • bridge, p<mt(i)-, m. 

timch. brigand, praedOn-. 

prod-, 2. prodid-, 3. prodi- brightness, splend&r-. 

bring-to, after-, 2. attul-, 3. allato-. 

meHdr-. Briton, Britdnno-. 

n, infer (ace.). broad. Wo-. 

, M#r<I (ace.). brother, /rd/r-. 

e-, 2. juss-, 3.JOS80-. Brutus, BrUto-. 

nci-. 2. vinx-, 3. viricto-. build, aeditica-, 2. aediflc&Y-, 3. 

>t\ f. aedific&to-. 

jrde-, 2. momord-, 3. mor- building, aedificuh, n. 

burden, oneo-. 

»flrro-. fotm, (w* on fire) incend-, 2. — *<— 

reprehend-, 2. — "•—■* 3. re- 3. iucenso-. 

3tiso-. burn, (be hot) aide-, 2. are-, 3. ar- 

atco-. go-. 
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fctrrf'M, irruinp-, t, irrtp-, 3. ir- 

rupto-. 
bur*t-oul, Crump-, 2. fcrQp-, 3 Crop- 

burst- through, perrump-, 2. perrup-, 

3. |R*miptt>-. 
bury, scpeli-, 2 sepcliY-, 3. sepul- 

bu*inesa, nrgMio-, n. 

but, *rd; auUm (never begins a 

{NMlUMlCe.). 

but i hat, qui*, 

butcher, tnicida-, 2. trucldav-, 3. 

tructdAicK 
buy. em-, 2. em-. 3. empto-. 
buy-up, coem-, 2. coOui-, 3. coemp- 

t<»-. 
by, <!, ab (abl.). 
by-far, longi. 
by-night, uuctA, 



Call, voca-, 2 vocav-, 3. vocato-. 
'* (name) die-. 2. «lix-, 3. dicto-, 
call-bark, re voca-, 2. revocav-, 3. 

revuclto-. 
caU-tfaint, devoca-, 2. dGvocflv-, 3. 

dCvocilto-. 
c*ll'loj<riher, convoca-, 2. convo- 

cfiv-, 3. VOIlVOC.ltf*-. 

call-upoH. ap|*lla-, 2. appellav-, 3. 

Hp|H.'llillO'. 

calm, pUwi>/o-. 

c-'inip, Gixtro-, n. pi. 

can. jxrte*-, 2. jK)tu-. 

capture, cap(i '-, 2. cep-, 3. capto. 

Capua. Capua- 

careful. dUiyrnt(i)-. 

carefully, ddigtater. 

carry, porta-, 2. portav-, 3. porta- 

t<K * 

carry-acrnsft. tran«»porra-, 2. trans- 
port a v-. 3. trausporLuo-. 

carry-back, reporta-, 2. reportav-, 
3. reportato-. 



carry-doum, defer-, 2. dtttd-, 3. de* 

tttO-. 

carry-off, abrip(i)-, 2. abripo-, 3. 

abrvpto-. 
carry-*ni (as war), ger-, 2. gea8-, 3. 

gesto-. 
catTy-fiiU, ex porta-, 2. exportiT-, 

3. ex porta to-. 
cart-y-btgrther, confer-, 2. coutul-, 

3. col la to-. 
Carthage. Carthtigon-, t 
cask, cadi*-, m. 
Catiline, Catilina-. 
cattle, j^ecs-. 
cavalry, equifdlu-. 
cave, .sp'luHca-. 
cause, causa-, 
celebrate, uobilita-, 2. nobilitSv-, 3. 

not all i at o-. 
centurion, centurion-. 
certain, cerfo-. 

" some, quo-dnm. 
change, inula-. 2. mutav-, 3. mfitSr 

to-. 
chary v-fonoard, prfi curr-. 2. — "— 

or proeucurr-, 3. procurso-. 
charge, crimen', 
charge, maiida-, (dat.) 2. mandSv-| 

3. m.'induto-. 
cl j a riot, essrdo-. n. 
charioteer, aurlga-. 
charm, iVec-bra*. 
charm, deleeta-, 2. delectiiv-, 3. de- 

lectato-. 
dteat, trauda-, 2. fraudav-, 3. frau* 

dilto- 
chief. princep'. 
clnef-power, prinripatu-. 
children, llfteio-, m. pL 
choice, volutttut-. 
Cicero, Cireron-. 
circle, orbi-, in. 
circumstance, r8-. 
citizen, civ/-, c. 
city, url*(i)-, f. 
clear, pentptcuo-. 
clear {strip), uQda-, 2. nQdav-, 3. 

nudato-. 
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2. — " — , 3. ascen- 



vestlv-, 3. vestlto-. 

'JUH-. 

2oGg-. 3. coacto-. 

• 

ren-, 3. vento-. 
oiiveni-, 2. couven-, 

<-. 
r/o-, n. 

ilffiCtO'. 

. 7?^&- t f. 
%mQ.i titer. 
i, rg- publico,-, 
function-. 

• 

u?£-. c. 

coeg-, 3. coacto-. 

. 3. qnesto-. 

y, couquer-, 3. con- 

j(i)-, 2. perfGc-, 3. 

ffctlon-. 

>ri-, 2. composu-, 3. 

. celav-, 3. celato-. 

(abl ). 

\imu-, 

ia-, 2. damriav-, 3. 

, 2. dGdux-, 3. de- 

. fa8s,o. 

if Id 1 " (semi-dep.), 3. 

2. coercu-, 3. coer- 

ncemlio-i n. 

alula- (dat.), 3. gra- 



Conon, Confin-. 

emqwr, vine-, 2. vie-, 3. victo-. 

conquered. virU*-. 

conqut*n»r, victor-. 

conscious, aniKClO-. 

coiancrtiUs. eon<ecra-, 2. consecrav-, 

3. COUHecrjtO-. 

consent, ctmtumim-. 

consider, due-. 2. dux-. 3. diicto-. 

consobt, coii8ola-. 3. otiholuto-. 

conspiracy, coijurrttidn-. 

constant, c.onsta»t{i)-. 

constrained, coacto-. 

consul, consul-. 

consulship, ctnmtWn-. 

consume, absQuj-, 2. absumps-, 3. 

ahsumpto-. 
content!, dfevrta-, 2. dt'certav-, 3. 

df-certato-. contend-, 2. — '* — , 

3. eon ten to-, 
contention, contention-. 
contest, ctrtHmen-. 
continue, tene-. 2 tenu-, 3. tento-. 
continued, continw'ito-. 
coutract-with, (>rive out a contract), 

loca-, (dut) 2. locflv-. 3. locato-. 
control, ini|)era- f {dot.) 2. iuipcrav-, 

3. iniperaio-. 
Coriolanus, CorioUino-. 
com. frumcnto-, /o/r-, n. 
corpse, cuddlier-, n. 
coxi, sta- (dot.), 2. stet-, 3. stato-. . *« 
coiicli. cubili-j n. 
council, ctmcHio-, n. 
counsellor, advotdU)-. 
count, eeuse-, 2. ceusu-, 3. cenMK 
country, region-. 

44 (<>pp. to town), rfl*-, n. 

*' (native), patna-. 
cowardice, ujuavuir. 
cowardly, i'jndvo-. 
Craasus, C rosso-. 

crime, seeks-, facinos-, fldgitio-, n. 
cross, trausi-, 2. traualv-, 3. trail* 

si to-, 
crow, cornlfr, t 
cruel, crftdiU-. 
cruelly, crudeliier. 
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crush, (prop. Hot tmQ, dele-, 2. dfi- 

lftv-, 3. dt'li-to-. 
cultivate, c»l-, 2. cola-, 3. culto-. 
culiivatitHi, culti&n-. 
cultuiv. euitu-. 
cup, cyaOto-. m. 
cure, mode- (dat), (deponent! only 

itnperf. ten**), 
ciintoin. mOs- m. 
#*<-airai/, rescind-, 2. rescid-. 3. re- 

8tM8*0-. 

Cyrus, Oyro-. 



Daily, qunftdiano. 

daii^rer, jterlcuto-, n. 

dangerous, jwrtctilotf-. 

c/'frr, aude-, 3. auso-. (semi-dep.) 

DariuH, Durio-. 

daughter, ftlia-. 

at -dawn, prima fQee. 

day. diV-, m. also f. in sing. 

at -day-break, prlmd lOce. 

dfjtd, tnortuo-. 

deadly, murttfenh. 

dear, cdro-. 

death, mort{i)-, f. 

deceive, fall-, 2. fefell-, 3. false-. 

declaim, declftma-, 2. dC-clam&v-, 
3. declam&to-. 

declare, expou-, 2. exposu-, 3. ex- 
pi wi to-. 

deop, alto-. 

defend, dtfeud-, 2. — "— , 3. de- 
I'eiiso-. 

defender, defensor-. 

defile, angusUa-, pi. 

delay, cuiicta-, 3. cunct&to-. 

delay, mora-. 

deliberate, consults-, 2. consultav-, 
3. consultato-. 

delight, oblecta-, 2. oblectav-, 3. 
oblecta U>. 



deliver-up, trad-, 2, trfdid-, 3. tn> 

dito-. 
dewawi, po*tula- v 2. postola?^ 3. 

poMtulato-. 
demand-back, repose-. 
Demoatheues, Demosthenic (nom. 

s. ru'8). 
deny, nega-, 2. negav-, 3. negftfch 
depart, disced-, 2. disceaB-, 3.d» 

cesso-. 
departure, profecttin-. 
deposit, depon-, 2. deposa-, 3.dfi- 

poaito-. 
deposit, dcposUo-, n. 
deprive, spolia-, 2. spoliav-, 3. spo- 
liate-. 
desert, dfcser-, 2. dfeeru-, 3. dfcer- 

to-, 
deserter, perfuga-. 
deserve, mere-, 3. merito-.* 
desire, cup(i)-, 2. cupiv-, 3. capitaK 
desire-before, praeopta-, (dot) t 

praeoptav-. 3. praeoptato-. 
desirous, cupido-. 
despise, contemn-, 2. contempt-} 3. 

con temp to-. 
destroy, perd , 2. perdid-, 3- per* 

dito-. extstingu-, 2. exstinx-, 3. 

exstincto-. 
destruction, pernicid-, exitb-, n. 
dtfmn, detiue-, 2. detinu-, 3. de- 
ten to-. 
deter, doterre-, 2. detenu-, 3.de- 

territo-. 
determine, constitu-, 2. — "— i *• 

constitute-. 
devote, addle-, 2. addix-, 3. addk> 

tO-. 

devour, vora-, 2. vorav-, 3. vorfttos 
dictator, dictator-. 
difference, discrlmen-. 
different, diverso-. 
difficult, difficili-. 
difficulty, (tifficuUat-. 
with difficulty, aegri. 



* This verb is also conjugated in the active voice, with 2. mere* 
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, 2. fad-, 3. fbsso-. draw-up, instru-, 2. instrax-, 3. in- 

, gravi-. structo-. 

, dUigetttia-. draw (a sword) destring-, 2. des- 

minu-, 2. — *' — f 3. mi- trinx-, 3. deHtricto-. 

drawn up, instructo-. 

C-, 2. rex-, 3. recto-, dlrig-, dread, vere-, 3 verito-. 

x-, 3. dlrecto-. drink, bib-, 2. — "— . 

actions, passim. drive, pell-, 2. pepul-, 3. pulso-. 

rector-. drive-back, repell-, 2. reppul-, 3. re- 

tagcous, irilquo-. pulso. 

diaaenti-, 2. dissens-, 3. drive-out, expell-, 2. expul-, 3. ex- 

kk • pulso-. 

incommodo-, n. dry, sicca-, 2. siccfiv-, 3. siccato-. 

inveni , 2. inven-, 3. in- Duranorix, Dumnorig-. 

, reperi-, 2. repper-, 3. re- duty, officio-, n. 

dwtU-in, incol-, 2. incola-. 
n, disputation-. 
festldi-, 2. fastldlv-, 3. fas- 

norbo-, m. Each, quo-quc. 

al, torpi-. eagerly, cupidi. 

dlmitt-, 2. dlmts-, 3. dl- eagle, aquila-. 

earn, mere-, 2. meru-, 3. merito. 
dfaplice-, 2. displicu-, 3. earnestly, magnopere. 
ito-. most earnestly, vehementer. 

, diasimula-, 2. dissimu- earnestness, contention-. 
. dissimulato. earth, terra-. 

issenti-, 2. dissens-, 3. dis- easily, faUeji 

easy, factli-. 
\ abes-, 2. abfu-. ead, ed-, 2. 6d-, 3. Sso-. 

jhed, igregio-, praedaro-. educate, educa-, 2. educ&v-, 3. 6du- 
, distribu-, 2. — •' — , 3. cato-. 

ato. c/ec^, effic(i)-, 2. eflfec-, 3. effecto-. 

so-. effort, m&llmento-. 

itrino. egg, 0w-, n. 

a, Diviiiaco-. eighth, octavo-. 

'. 6g-, aeto% fac(i)-, fee-, 3. either, out 

elder, major-. 
•, c. elegant, elegant(i)-. 

bita-, 2. dubitav-, 3. dubi- elegantly, potlts. 

element, elemento-. 
dubio-. eloquence, tloquentia-. 

1-, 2. trax-, 3. tracto-. eloquent, iloquent(t)-. 

water), hauri-, 2. haus-, else, alio-, for declens. see § 162. 
jto-. embark-on, conscend-, 2. — 4f — 3. 

iher, contrah-, 2. contrax-, conseenso-. 
racto-. embassy, ligation-. 

emotion, perturbation-. 
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empire, kmprrio^ n. 

empty, iCini-. 

encamp, ouualU*, 2. consed-, 3. con- 

encaura'jt, cohort*-, 3. cohortato-. 

en<l, /Im-, m. rarely C 

emUuro , conn-, 3. conato-. 

endnwed t pmetlitoh. 

endure, ausline-, 2. auatinn-, 3. sua- 

umiUk i»«T|K?t(i)-, 3. perpeaeo-. 
enemy (public), hiisti-, c, 

** (private), immict*-, m. 
engwte, coning-, 2. couflix-, 3. con- 

flicto-. 
engine, tormentor 
ettfy, fru-, (aW.), 3. fructo- or fhi- 

itn- 
Ennias, Ennio-. 
emm^l), satis. 
enraged, ird/o-. 
enrol, coiiAcrfb-, 2. conscripg-, 3. 

conscripto-. 
enter, subi-, 2. sublT- t 3. eubito-. 

ingred(i)-, 3. ingresso-. 
entice, pellic(i)-, 2. pellex-, 3. pel- 

lecto-. 
entrance, introihh. 
enumerate, enumera-, 2. Cnumerflv-, 

3. enumerfito-. 
envy, iuvide-, (dot) 2. invld-, 3. in- 

VfcO-. 

envy, invidia-. 

equal, adaequa-, 2. adaequav-, 3. 

adaequato-. 
error, errdr-. 
eruption, eruptilin-. 
escape, effug(i)-, 2. effDg-. 
especial, praecipuo-. 
Evander, Evandro-* 
even, etiam. 
evening, vespero-, m. 
event, casu-. 
ever, unquam. 
everlasting sempitemo-. 
every, (all), omni-. 

" (each), quo-que. 
•very-day, quotidii. 
on-every-side, iwcfrgtM. 



every-year, quotannls. 

evidence, indicia-, n. 

evil, rtwlo-, n. 

examine, explGra-, 2. explorSv-, 3. 

explorato-. specula-, 3. specu- 
late, 
excellence, praestantia-. 
excellent, excellently, praestant^. 
excellently, egreyie. 
except, nisi ; praeter, prep. ace. 
exchange, commute-, 2. commut&v-, 

3 commutator 
excite, excita-, 2. excitav-, 3. exci- 

tato-. 
execute, administra-, 2. adminis* 

truv-, 3. administrato-. 
exhort, cohort-, 3. cohortato-. 
exile, extilio-, n. 
live- in-exile, exsula-, 2. exsulfiv-,3. 

ex aula to-. 
expect, exspecta-, 2. exspectav-, 3. 

exspectato-. 
expense, commetitu-. 
expire, exspira-, 2. exsplrfiv-, 3. 

expirato-. 
exploit, facinos-. 
export, exporta-, 2. exportfiv-, 3. 

exportitio-. 
expose, objicQ-, 2. objec-, 3. objeo- 

to-. 
express, eloqu-, 3. elocQto-. 
eye, ocuio-, m. 



Face, vultu-. 

feet, re-. 

faculty. factUtdt-. 

fail, dees- (dot.), 2. defu-. deficp)-. 

2. defec-, 3. defecto-. 
fair, pulcro: 
faith, fids-. 
faitbful,/fcte«-. 
faithlens, infidili-. 
fall-down, dCcid-, 2. — " — . 
falling, caduco-. 
false, /also-. 
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lecldro-. 

ocuL 
e, kite, 
icola-. 
r. 

• 

ar, socero-. 

•• 

, (daL\ 2. fav-, 3. fauto-. 

tcundo: 

mttu-. 

2. timti-. 

pertiiuesc-, 2. perti- 

l. sens-, 3. senso-. 
sr. cumtnUitda-. 

* 

crpauco-. 
ucitdt-. 



i-, 2. pugnftv-, 3. pug- 

dccerta-, 2. dGcert&v-, 

Ito-. 

•, 2. com pie v-, 3. oom- 

, 2. repper-, 3. reperto-. 

o-, m. 

e'(i)-, 2. confcc-, 3. con- 

ii, 2. flulv-, 3. flnito-. 

l. 

^ration) incmdio-, n. 



3. piscato. 
oiscdlor-. 

e. 

d, quingento-. 

u-, 2. — u — , 3. consti- 



fixed, cerfcK 

fl ittery, asatntnVOn^, 

ft??, futfiK 2. in>r-. 3. fujrito-. 

flw-airay. aut'u^(i)-, 2. aulug-. 
flesh, anon-, f. (o left out except in 

IIOITI. S.) 

flight, /w^o-. 

flock, f/r^y-. m. 

flourish* llore-, 2. floru-. 

flmo-in, in liu-, 2. influx-, 3. influxo-. 

flower, yfo*-. 

,/fy, volai-, 2. vol.lv-, 3. vnliitn-. 

fly-atoay, &volu-, 2. avolAv-, 3. 

iivolfoo-. 
fly-'if, evola-, 2. evolav-, 3. ero- 

blio-. 
fly-iiMjtlher, convola-, 2. convolav-, 

3. coiivoLilo-. 
foal, equulo-. 
fodder, pdbulo-. n. 
gef~f(xider, pabula-, 3. pfibulilo-. 
follow, sequ-, 3. secQto-. 
follow-closely, subsequ-, 3. subse- 

cuto-. 
food, cibo-, m. 
foolish, 8lulUt~. 
fooli.slily, stuXlt. 
foot, pe<L„ m. nom. s. pis. 
foot-soldier, ptdet-. 
forbid* veta-, 2. vetu-, 3. vetito-. 
force, vin(iy, f. irreg. 
forces, cCpin-, pi. 
foresee, praevide-, 2. praevld-, 3. 

praevlso-. 
foretell, praedlc-, 2. praedix-, 3. 

praedicto-. 
forget, obliviac-, (gen.), 3. obllto-. 
former, prior-, superior; 

•' (yonder) #&-. 
formerly, dlim. 
forswear, pqera-, 2. pejerftv-, 3L 

ptjerato-. 
fort, casteUo-, n. 
fortification, munition-, 
fortified, mS/ufo-. 
fortify, cominQni-, 2. oommunlv-, 

3. oomiuuiiito-. 
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fortunate, forttatifo-, /Wfc(«)-. 

fortune,/"** Una-. 

funun, /-rw-, n. 

foundation, fundamento-. 

four, ^«47<iu»r. 

fourth, t[uartth. 

frtt», Vtlxro-. 

ftvnry, furor-. 

friend, am.a>-. 

friendship, amlcitia-. 

frighten, term-, 2. terra-, 3. ter- 

rito-. 
frightened, ferrtto-. 
fmm, d, ci6(aM.). 
in-front, aiivcrmh. 
fruit, /ructn-. 
fruitful, fl/*r-*-. 
fugitive, fugitive-. 

full, plrno-. 
future, future-. 



Gflbii, Gabio-, m. pi. 
gair.'poitsrtfittort-of, poti-, (^en. or 

aW.) 3. iHitito-. 
gait, incrsxu-. 
Gallic, thiUiro-. 
game, /w/o-, in. 
garden, horto-, m. 
garrison, pra&fidio-, n. 
gate, porta-. 
Gaul (country}, Gallia-. 
Gaul (.pe«p/e), £92/0-. 
general, iiupxrattir: 
generally, pterumque. 
generosity, libtiraUtat-. 
generous, libtr&li-. 
German, GtrmUno-. 
get-together, com para-, 2. compa- 

rflv-, 3. comparato-. 
gift, ctono-, n. 
girl, putlla-. 

give, da-, 2. ded-, 3. date-. 
give-back, redd-, 2. reddid-, 3. red- 

dito- 



give-up, prod-, 2. prodid-, 3. pr**^ 

ito-. 
ftve (/Aaftfct), ag-, 2. eg-, 3. acto-. 
gladly, lUtenter. 
glory, gloria-, 
go, i-, 2. iv-, 3. ito-. 
go-acros^ trausi-, 2. transiv-, 3. 

t rans ito-. 
go-atcay, abi-, 2. abiv-, 3. abito-. 
go-forward, progred(i)-, 3. prugrra- 

so-. 
0cmw<, exced-, 2. excess-, 3. ex- 
cess©-, egredi-, 3. egresso. exi-, 

2. exlv-, 3. exito-. 
go-to, pet-, 2. petiv-, 3. petito-. 
goat, capro-. 
God. deo-. 

gods-below, infero-, m. pL 
gold, auro-, n. 
good, to/to-, 
goods, bono-, n. pi 
good-will, benevolerUia-. 
goose, anaer-, m. 
govern, reg-, 2. rex-, 3. recto-, im* 

pera-, (daL), 2. imperav-, 3. im* 

perfito-. 
gown, toga-. 
gradually, pauldtim. 
grammar, gra/nmalica-. 
grant, couced-, 2. coucess-, 3. con- 

cesso-. 
grass, grdmen-. 
great, may ho-. 
greatly, vuldi. 
very-greatly, maximl. 
greatness, magnitudon-, ampM" 

don-. 
Greece, Graecia-. 
greedy, avido-. 
Greek. Grecian, Graio-. 
green, viridi-. 
grief, dolor-, 
grieve, maere-. 
ground, humo-, £ 
grove, nemos-. 
guard, custod-, a 
guard, custodi-, 2. custodiv-, 3.CQ8* 

todito-. 
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he mid. pranOn-, 

HerouU-K, llercidi-, nom. (. Herot- 





limitation, dubitatifa-. 


■mxuHadan-. 


dido, trrgoj-. 








oii-hijdi, nviitlme. 


r-, Hiimilcar-. 


lllfflwr, mperiir-. 


am-, r. 


liiirlit-nt, ranjHO.. 


1, Hannibal-. 


lull, roffi-, m. 


accid-, 2. — "— . 


Aimirr, iinpedi-, 2. impedlv-, 3. im- 


w, feGdtat-. 


pednos 




Ai'wfcr [fRMrf, proliibe-, I. pro- 


s, oootiunH', 3. cootiiiofl 






lilt her (adj.), citeribr-. 
hive, oiiwdri-, ii. 






A of if, tene-, 2. tenn-, 3. tento-. 




Imbe-, 2. aim-, 3. hubito-. 




lionie, d»Niu-, f. irreg. 


■*«, noce-, (Jut), 2. noon-, 






I timer, U'tmiro-. 






7"), contend-, 2. — "— 3. 


Ijoiinr. (clinmcter) ftaawMt. 


ilo-. 


" (wlory), down-. 


»/«, propern., 2. propcrav-, 


lintin ruble, Jionofo-. 




lmpe, up*-. 


prepare qtdrkfy), miltQra-, 


fey, spent-, 2. sper&v-, 3. •pCrfl- 


tatnv-, 3. liulU'ir.ilo-. 




nijiit'jn. 


horil, rornu-, n. 






be-, 2. liabu-, 3. babito-. 


home-soldier, rquet-. 




iKvitaj'o, ol.ni.-d., c 




hostile, Acwfifi-. 


■ik'-, C mini. e. jtiro'j. 




di-, 2. audiv-, 3. audlto-. 


hiinse, ifoti*, f. irreg. 




lu»w. quomodn. 


rd-, n. 


liuire, injW"((.>. 


'.»>.. m. 


Iiumnn, Mnuljio-. 




huiimmtv, Aflinum'Kt. 


'fd-, c. 


InmnMli 


'»-, 2. JD.T-. 3. jQtO-. 


hundred, amtain. 


arfj^irV. 


hunsrry^jwBO-. 


, Ifdoftut; m. pi. 


Aunt, villi-. X vi-ii'ito-. 


coutiae-, 2. contiuu-, 3, 


burner, viHiltur-. 



huntress, ii*ndirle-. 
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hurl conj»c(iy. J. conjee-, 3. coa- 
jecti*-. mii(tK 2. ml*-, 3. misao- 
hudbanduiau, ayricofa-. 



Tdlo, ignAro-, inert(iy. 

idleness, iitrriia-, 

if, «. 

ignorance, tViu/rdhtai-. 

ignorant, igntlro-. 

he-ignorant, ignora-, 2. ignonVr-, 3. 
ignorato- 

iOuminats, illustra-, 2. illustrav-, 3. 
illustrate . 

illustrious, chlro-. 

veryilluatrioua, praeclttro-. 

image, imtV/im-. sJmuLlcro-, XL 

iiuitatr, iinita-, 3. imitate-. 

immediatelv, statim. 

imnu irtal. int morUili-. 

impart, imi>erii-, 2. irapertlv-, 3. 
ini|iertitc>-. 

imprtlf, impedi-, 2. impedlv-, 3. im- 
ped Ho-. 

impel impell-, 2. impul-, 3. impill- 
SO . 

impend, immine-. 

impious, impio-. 

imjUore, implora-, 2. impl6r&v-, 3. 
implora to-. 

imjtort. im porta-, 2. importav-, 3. 
ini|>oriAto-. 

impose, impon-, 2. imposu-, 3. im- 
poHito . 

in, in, (abl.). 

increase, auge-, 2. aux-, 3. aucto-. 

incredible, incridibili-, 

indeed, quidem. 

indicate, indica , 2. indica* v-. 3. in- 
dieato-. 

indignity, indignitat-. 

indtuce, adduc-, 2. adddx-, 3. ad- 
duct o-. 

industrious, industrio; 

iutiimy, iufomia-. 

infantry, peditatu-. 



inform, ccrtiGr-fac$y % 2. ifec-, 3. 

bete-, 
inhabitant, incota-. 
injure, uoce- (daL\ 2. nocu-, 3. no- 

cito-. 
injurious, dftrlmentiiso: 
injury, injSria-. 
injustice, inlguitdt-. 
innocent, imiocent(i)-. 
inquire, quaer-, 2. quaesiv , 3. 

quaeslto-. 
instantly, extempls. 
insult, contumelies. 
into, in (ace). 
intrust, eominitt-, 2. comnus-, 3. 

comiuisso-. permitt , 2. perniia-, 

3. permisso-. 
invent, iuveni-, 2. inven-, 3. iuven- 

to-. 
investigate, investiga-, 2. invest!- 

gftv-, 3. investigato-. 
island, insula-. 



Javelin, pilo-, n. 

join, conjuug-, 2. conjunx-, 3. con- 

juneto-. 
join (buttle), com mitt-, 2. commis-, 

3. commisso-. 
joy, gavdio-, n. 
joyful, lotto-. 
judge, proetryr-, jndec-. 
judge, jadica-, 2. judical-, 3. ju- 

dicato-. 
judgment, jQdicio-, n. 
jury- man, judec-. 
just, junto-. 
justice, justUia-. 



Keen, fieri-. 

keep, conserva-, 2. conservfiv-, 3. 
conservato-. 
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keep-back, resenra-, 2. reserv&v-, 3. lead-back, redQc-, 2. redux-, 3. re- 

reservAto-. ducto-. 

ktep-ojf, prohibe-, 2. prohibu-, 3. lead-down, deduc-, 2. dedux-, 3. 

prohibito-. deducto-. 

kerp-possession-of, obtiue-, 2. obti- lead-out, edQc-, 2. edux-, 3. edocto-. 

nu-, 3. obteuto-. lead-round, circumduc-, 2. circum- 

keep-silence, tace-, 2. tacu-, 3. ta- dux-, 3. circumduc to-. 

cito-. lead-together, condQc-, 2. condux-, 

JcilL occid-. 2. — " — , 3. occlso-. 3. couducto-. 

(kind, benigno-. lead-up, adduc-, 2. addux-, 3. ad- 

kindness, beneficio-, n.,' officio-, il, ducto-. 

gratia-. leader, due-, c. 
king, r^-. . leap-down, desili-, 2. desilu-, 3. do- 
kingdom, regno-, a. sulto-. 
knee, #enw-, n. ieam, disc-, 2. didic-. 
feuw, sci-, 2. 8Civ-, 3. scito-. * 4 (ascertain) cognoec-, 2. cog- 
knowledge, scientia-. nov-, 3. cognito-. 
known, ndto-. learned, docto-. 

learnedly, doctl. 
least, (adv % minimi, 
leave, relinqu-, 2. reliqu-, 3. relicto-. 
leave-off, omitt-, 2. omls-, 3. omia- 

Labor, labor-. so-. 

Lacedaemonian, Lacedaemonio*. left, sinistro-. 

lake, feictt-. legion, legion-, 

lament, deplora-, 2. deplorav-, 3. Lemaunus, Lemanno-. 

deplorato-. length (of time), diulurnU&t-. 

land (district), region-. Lentulus, Lentulo-. 

" (the earth), tellas-, £ less (adv.), minus. 

" (field), ayro-, ra. fe*sen, rainu-, 2. — " — 3. miuQto-. 

land (troops), expdn-, 2. exposu-, lest, ni. 

3. exposito-. let-go, dimitt-, 2. dlmls-, 3. dimis- 

large, amplo-, magna-. so-. 

last, ultimo-, extrSmo-. let-slip, omitt-, 2. omls-, 3. omisso-. 

lately, n&per. letter, epistola-. 

Latin, Latino-, in Latin, Lailne. level, aequo-. 

latter, Ao-. liberty, Ubertat-. 

law, Jep-, f. Jic, jace-, 2. jacu-, 3. jacito-. 

lay-aside, depon-, 2. deposu-, 3. de- lieutenant, legato-. 

posito-. life, vita-, 

lay-waste, vasta-. 2. vastftv-, 3. light (of weight) levi-. 

vaatato-. depopula-, 3. depopu- light, ike-, £, lUmen-. 

Utto-. like, simili-. 

lead, dQc-, 2. dux-, 3. ducto-. line (of march), agmen-. 

lead-away, abduc-, 2. abdux-, 3. line (of battle), acti-. 

abducto-. lion, leon-. 

lead-across, transduc-, 2. transdux-, little paulo-, n 

3. transducto-. " (adv.), pauld. 
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^ nomina-, 2. nominav-, 3. 

^otuiii&to-. die-, 2. dix-, 3. dic- 

tc. 

fyrralt, narra-, 2. narrfiv-, 3. nar- 
rate-. 

flarmw, angusto-. 

A»tic»ii y gent(i)-, £ 

nature, n&tura-. 

navigation, navigation-. 

near, apud, ace., prope, ace? 

te-ncar, adei*-, 2. adfu-. 

nearest, proximo-. 

neck, ce?*vic-, f. 

neglect, neglig-, 2. neglex-, 3. neg- 

lecto-. 
negligence, negligentia>. 
negligent, negligently. 
neighbor, finitimo-. 
neighboring,/ Zntftmo-. 
neither, nee ; negiie. 
Nero, ATer$»-. 
net. reti-, n. 
never, nuvquam. 
nevertheless, fcwttn. 
new, »«wo-. 
next, postrro-. 
night, uoct{i)-, f. 
nightingale, luscinia-. 
no (none), nutfcK 
no-one, nimon-, c. 
noble, n&bili-. 
noise, strepitur. 
none, nuUo-. 
nor, nee; rogue, 
not, «$». 
not-yet. ndndwn. 
note, »6c-, f. 
nothing, n&& 
novelty, novilat-. 
nourish, al-, 2. alu-, 3. alito-. 
now, nunc, jam. 
number, numero-, m. 
nurse, nfif/ic-. 
nymph, nympha-. 



Obey, pare-, (dai), 2. pfiru-, 3. pft- 
rito-. 



oftjecl, recQsa-, 2. recQsftv-, 3. recQ- 

sato-. 
observe, animadvert-, 2. — " — 3. 

animadverso-. 
observt-tJioroug?dy t pcrspic(i)-, 2. 

perspex-, 3. perspecto-. 
obtain, ud i pise-, 3. adepto-. 
offence, offrnnion-. 
officer, praefecto-t 
offspring, prdti-, f. nom. s. pr&Us. 
often, saepe. 
old, vetea-. 

old-man, sen-, nom. a. senex. 
old-age, senectuU. 
omen. omen-. 
once, semel. 

one, ii//a-. for declens. see § 162. 
only, solum. 
onset, coitcursu-. 

open, a peri-, 2. aperu-, 3. aperto-. 
open, aperto-. 

opinion, opinion-, sententia-. 
opportunity, facultdt-. 
or, vel; aut; an. 
orator, ordtbr-. 
oratory, Grdion-, 
order, jube-, 2. juss-, 3. jnsso-. im- 

pera- (dat.), 2. imper&v-, 3. im- 

perato-. 
in-order-that, ut 
Orgetorix, Orgeton'g-. 
other, alio . see § 162. 

" (of two), altero-. see § 162. 
otherwise, secus. 
our, nostro-. 
out-of, i, ex, (abl.). 
be-over, praees- (dot.), 2. praefu-. 
overcome, supera-, 2. superav-, 3. 

superfito-. 
overtake, consequ-, 3. consecuto-. 
overthrow, evert-, 2. — '* — 3. fiver- 

80-. 

overwhelm, opprim-, 2. oppress-, 3. 

oppresso-. 
owe, debe-, 2. debu-, 3. debito-. 
be-owing-to, sta-, 2. stet-, 3. slato-. 
ox, bov-, nom. a. bos. 
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^^ serva-, 2. dervfiv-, 3. sor- pushSntt, expell-, 2. expul-, 3. ex- 

j**to-. pu!so-. 

^^i-hard, prem-, 2. press-, 3. pres- push-to, appell-, 2. appul-, 3. ap- 

8o-. pulHo-. 

Preu-doicn, deprim-, 2. depress-, 3. put, pou-, 2. posu-, 3. posito-. 

depresso-. ' 4 (to flight) da-. 2. ded-, 3. date-, 

pretty, pulcro-. put-back, repou-, 2. reposu-, 3. re- 

prtvad-with, permove-, 2*. permdv-, posito-. 

3. permoto-. put-down, dCpon-, 2. dPposu-, 3. 

price, pretio-, n. deposito-. 

pride, superbia-. put-forth, prdpon-, 2. prdposu-, 3. 

priest, sacerddi-, c proposito-. 

prison, career-, in. put-upon, impera-, (dot.) 2. impe~ 

prisoner, capttvo-, m. rav-, 3. iniper&to-. 
private, privdto-. 
proceed-wjainst, vindica-, 2. vindi- 

cav-, 3. vindicate-. 
procure, compara-, 2. comparav-, 

3. com para to. 

produce, effic(i)-, 2. efiec-, 3. effecto-. Queen, riglna-. 

profit, fructvr. quickly, celeriter. 

be-projUaJbte, prddes-, (dat.\ 2. pro- quickness, cderildt-. 

fu-. 
prolong, dQc-, 2. dux-, ducto-. 
promise, promitt-, 2 promls-, 3. 

prdmisso-. pollice-, 3. pollicito-. 

prop, fulci-, 2. fills-, 3. fulto-. Raft, rati-, f. 

prophet, vdti-, c. nom. 8. vdtis. raise, toll-, 2. sustul-, 3. sublato-. 

propose^ proton-, 2. prdposu-, 3. rampart, vailo- u n. also m. 

proposito-. rank, ordon-, m. 

prosperous, secundo-. rarely, rdrd. 

prostrate, proetern-, 2. prostrav-, rash, temerdrio-. 

3 prostr&to-. rashly, teinere. 

protection, pruesidio-, n. rather, poiius. 

" (honor) ,/fefe-. rea<:/i, attiug-, 2. attig-, 3. attacto-. 

provide-for, prospic(i)-, (c&tf.) 2. •* (catch) consequ-, 3. consecu- 

prospex-, 3. pronpecto-. 'to-, 

province, protincia-. read, leg-, 2. leg-, 3. lecto-. 

pnideut, prua^snUj)-. reason, ratten-. 

public, puldico-. receive, accip(i)-, 2. acc6p- f 3. ac- 

Puuic, Pfinico-. cepto-. 

punish, puni-, 2 punlv-, 3. pQnlto-. receivt-information, cognoso, 2. 

punishment, supjdicio-, n. cogndv-, 3. cognito-. 

for-the-purpose, causa, (after a recent, recently. 

genit.) recently, nftper. 

pursue, sects-, 3. sectato-. recognize, agnosc-, 2. agnov-, 3. ag- 

pursuit, studio-, n. nito-. 

push, pell-, 2. pepul-, 3. pulso-. recollect, reminisc-, (dep. gen.) 
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rule, gmberna-, 2, gubern&v-, 3. 

gubernato-. 
rumor, rum&r-. 

run, curr-, 2. cucurr-, 3. curso-. 
run-down, decurr-, 2. — " — or de- 

cucurr-, 3. dtcurso-. 
run-U>gefher, concurr-, 2. — " — or 

concueurr-, 3. concurso-. 
run-to-meet, occur- (dot.), 2. — " — , 

3. occurao-. 



Sad, tristi-. 

sate, salvo-. 

safety, salat-. 

set-sail, solv-, 2. — " — , 3. solute-. 

sailor, nauta-. 

for-tlie-8ake, causa (after gen.) 

Sal lust, SaUustio-. 

sally, eruption-. 

same, eo-dem. 

to-the-same-plece, eodem. 

Sardinia, Sardinia-, 

savage, saevo-. 

say, die-, 2. dix-, 3. dicto-. 

scarcely, viae 

scatter, sparg-, 2. spars-, 3. sparse-. 

school, scliola-. 

Scipio, Sclpidn*. 

scout, explordtdr-. 

sea, wjiri-, n. 

sea-coast, ora- maritima-. 

seat, sedlli; n. 

second, altero-, 

secondly, dtinde. 

secretly, clam. 

secure, con fir ma-, 2. confirms v-, 3. 
confirraato-. 

security, praesidio-, n. 

sedition, sedition-. 

see, vide-, 2. vid-, 3. vlso-. 

see-distinctly, cern-, 2. crev-, 3. Cre- 
te-. 

seed, semen-. 

seek, quaer-, 2. quaesiv- 3. quae- 
sito-. 
22 



seek, (go to\ pet-, 2. petlv-, 3. petl- 
to-. 

seem-fit, vide-, 3. vlso-. 

seize (snatch), corrip(i)-, 2. corripu-, 
3. corropto-. 

seize (lake jwssession), occupa-, 2. 
occupflv-, 3. omipAtCK 

select, d£lig-, 2. deleft-, 3. delecto-. 

sell, vend-, 2. vendid-, 3. vendito-. 

senate, senfitu-. 

senator, senator-. 

send, tnii(t)-, 2. mis-, 3. misso-. 

stnd-acro.se. transmitt-, 2. trans- 
mis-, 3. transmixso-. 

send-for, arcess-, 2. arcessiv-, 3. ar- 
ces.*ito-. 

send-forward, praemitt-, 2. praemis- 
3. praemisso-. 

send-out, einitt-, 2. emis-, 3. emis- 
so-. 

sense, sensu-. 

senseless, excord-. 

separate, sejung-, 2. sejuux-. 3. sc- 
juncto-. 

Sequani, Sfquano-, pL 

seriously, graviter. 

serve-for, inservi- (dot.), 2. inservlv-, 
3 inservito-. 

set-against, oppon- (dat) 2. opposu-, 
3. opposiUK 

set-free, libera-, 2. liberav-, 3. liber- 
ate . 

set-off, excol-, 2. excolu-, 3. excul- 
to-. 

set-out, proficisc-, 3. profecto-. 

set-over, praetfc(i)- (dat), 2. praefec-, 
3. praefecto-. 

set-on-fire, iucend-, 2. — " — 3. in- 
censo-. 

set-up, constitu-, 2. — " — 3. con- 
stitute-. 

setting (of the sun), ocedsu-. 

seventh, seplimo-, 

severe, gravi-. 

severely, graviter. 

shake, quat(i)-, 2. none, 3. quasso-. 

shame, pudGr-. 

sharp, acuto-. 
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shatter, aflttlg-, 2. afflix-, 3. afflic- 

shrar. tonde-, 2. totond-, 3. tonso-. 
shed, profuud-, 2. prolud-, 3. prO- 
aliet'p. ovi-, f. 
shet*|>-fuld, wili-, n. 
skelter, u»g-, 2. tex-, 3. tectc-. 
■tiepherd, j>a»Uir-. 
al livid, r//;iev/- t id., scuto-, n. 
shine, collQce-. 
ship, nan\ t 
aliore, tttos-. 
shout, clamor-, 
show, moustra-, 2. monstrftv-, 3. 

monntrato-. 
shower, imbri-, m. 
shucUlrr, liorre-. 

shut, claud-, 2. clans-, 3. clause-. 
shut-in, includ-, 2. inclQs-, 3. inclQ- 

HO-. 

8icily, Sicilian 

Sicilian, Siculo-. 

side, lates-. 

44 (quarter), partly, t 

on-all-sidea, undqve. 

siege, oppugnatidn-. 

sight, conspectu-. 

signal, sign**-, n. 

silence, silentio-, XL 

silver, argent*)-. 

similar, simiti-. 

similarity. similU&don-. 

sin, ptccdto-, n. 

«n, pecca-, 2. peccav-, 3. peccflto-. 

since (aubjunc), cum. 

sing, can-, 2. cecin-, 3. canto-. 

singular, singul&ri-. 

sink, merg-, 2. mere-, 3. merso-. 

sister, aoror-. 

situated, posito-. 

six. sex. 

sixteen, sfderim. 

size, amplitudon-. 

skilful, periUh. 

skill, ptrltia-. 

skin, peW-, f. 



slaughter, cbtdi-, C nom. s. clades. 

strugi-, £ nom. 8. stragis. 
slave, *en?9-, m. 
bt-a-tlave. servi-, (dot) 2. servlv-, 

3. aervito-. 
slavery. strvit&L. 
slay, occid-, 2. — " — , 3. occimk 

interne^, 2. interne-, 3. inter- 

fecto-. 
sleep, somno-, m. 
sleep, donni-, 2. dormlv-, 3. dor- 

mlto-. 
sliuger, funditdr-. 
slothful, pigro-. 
slowness, tardiidt-. 
small parvo-. 
smoke, fumo-, m. 
snake, angui-, c. 
snare, insidia-, pL 
snatch. rap(i)-, 2. rapu-, 3. rapto-. 
so, sic, tarn, ita. 
so-far, tantum. 
so-great, tanto-. 
society, societdt-. 

Socrates, Socrati-. nom. s. Sdcratis. 
soft, molli-. 

soften, molli-, 2. molliv-, 3. mollito-. 
soldier, mlleU. 
some, aliquo-. 

(opp. to " other"), ofo-. 
(certain), quo-dam. 
son, /t&K 
sou-iii-law, genero-. 
song, canhh. 
soon, ctto. 

as-soon- as, simvlatque. 
sorrow, dotor-. 
be-sorry, dole-, 2. dolu-, 3. dolito-. 

poenite- (impers.), 2. poenitu-. 
soul, animo-y m. 
sound, (adj ) sdno-. 
Spain, Bispdnia-. 
spare, pare- (dot.), 2. peperc-, 3. 

parso-. 
Sparta, Sparta-, 
speak, loqu-, 3. locuto-. 
spear, hasta-. 
speech, oration-. 
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Spike, cuspid-, t 

spur, cutrdr{iy. n. 

si ability, stabilitOt-. 

stag, cervo , in. 

stand * me' s-y round, consist-, 2. con- 

stit-, 3. coustito-. 
state, clvitdt-. 
station oneself, consist-, 2. const it-, 

3. coustito-. 
stoy, mane-, 2. mans-, 3. manso-, 
still, etiamnum. 
sting, aculto-, m. 
stone, la/tid-, m. 
storm, hiem-, f. 
tfform (a city), expngna-, 2. expug- 

nav-, 3. expugnato-. 
story (tale), historia-. 
story (jUtor), tabulate* -. 
strait, /reto , n. 

stranger, hospet-, m., peregrlno-, m. 
strength, vis(i)-, f. irreg. r66ttf*-, n. 
stretch-, tend , 2. tetend , 3. ten to-, 
strictly, accurate, 
strip, orba-, (abl.), 2. orbav-, 3. or- 

bato-. 
ririve, contend-, 2. — " — , 3. con- 

teuto-. 
study, stude-, (dot.), 2. studu-. 
subdue, subig-, 2. subeg-, 3. sub- 

acto-. 
submit, obtempera-, (dot.), 2. ob- 

temperav-, 3. obtemperato-. 
succeed, succed-, (dot.), 2. success-, 

3. successo-. 
such (of quality), tali-. 

" (of size), tarda-. 
sudden, repentino-. 
suddenly, subito, repents, 
suffer, peri'er-, 2. perlul-, 3. perla- 

to-. 
sufficiently, satis. 
suitable, idonto-. 
sum-of-inoney, pecunia-. 
sun, sol-, m. 
sup, coena-, 2. coenav-, 3. coena- 

to-. 
support, sustine-, 2, suatinu-, 3. 

sustento-. 



be-sure, confld- (semi-dep.), 3. con- 
fine-. 
surpass, antecell-. 
surrender, ded-, 2. dtdid-, 3. dt'di- 

to-. 
swround, cing-, 2. ciux-, 3. cinc- 

to-. 
suspicion, suspicion-, 
sustain, sustine-, 2. sustiuu-, 3. 

sustento-. 
swallow, hirundon- % f. 
swan, cyyno-, m. 
sway, tempera-, 2. temperav-, 3. 

tempera to-. 
Sweet, suavi-, dulci-. 
sweetly, suaviter. 
swift, veUkii)-. 
swim -across, trana-, 2. tranay-, 3. 

tranato-. 
sword, gkidio-y m. 

" (iron), ferro-, n. 
system, discipllna-. 



Take, cap(i)-, 2. cep-, 3. capto-. 
take-away, toll-, 2. sustul-, 3. sub- 

lato-. 
take-by-storm, expugna-, 2. expug- 

nav-, 3. expugnato-. 
take-possession-of occupa-, 2. occu- 

pav-, 3. occupato-. 
take-one 1 s-stat ton, consist-, 2. con- 

stit-, 3. coustito-. 
tame, doma-, 2. domu-, 3. domito-. 
tarry, mora-, 3. njorato-. 
tax, vectlgal(%)-, n. 
teach, doce-, 2. docn-, 3. docto-. 
tear, lacera-, 2. lacerav-, 3. lacera- 

to-. 
tear-asunder, discind-, 2. discid-, 3. 

discisso-. 
tear-in-pieces, dirip(i)-, 2. diripu-, 3. 

direpto-. 
tear-off, denp(i)-, 2. deripu-, 3. d6- 

repto-. 
tempest, tempestdt-. 
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undertaking, incepto-, n. 
uneasy, sollicito-. 
unencumbered, expedite-. 
unexpectedly, improvise. 
unfortunate, misero-. 
unite, conjung-, 2. conjunx-, 3. 

conjuncto-. 
unless, nisi. 
unmusical, absono-. 
unskilled, imperlto-. 
unworthy, indigno- (abl.). 
upon (against), in (ace.), 
upright, probo-. 
urge-on, iucita-, 2. incit&v-, 3. in- 

cit-Ito. iinpell-, 2. impul-, 3. 

impulso-. 
use, Qt-, (abl), 3. Qso-. 
useful, uiili-. 
useless, inutili-. . 
utmost, ultimo-, 
utter, prdnuniia-, 2. prdnunti&v-, 3. 

prouuntiato-. 



voice, vOc-, C 
Volaciaa, Volsco-. 



Valor, virtut-. 

in-vain, frustra, 

valley, valtir, f. 

valuable, pretidso-, 

verse, versu-. 

very-few, perpauco-. 

Vestal, Vestali-. 

Vesuvius, Vesuvio-, m. 

cause-vexation,, pige-, (impers.) 2. 

pigu-, 3. pigito-. 
vice, vfUo-, n. 
victorious, victor-. 
victory, victoria-. 
village, vico-, m, 
violence, vis(i)-, f. (trreg.). 
Virginiu8, Virginio-. 
virgin, virgon-. 
virtue, virtut-. 
visit (with), affic(i)- 2. affec-, 3 

affecto-. 
visit (see), vis-, 2. — " — , 3. viso-. 
22* 



Wage, infer-, 2. intul-, 3. illflto-. 

wagon, carro-, m. 

wait-fir, exspecta-, 2. exspect&v-, 

3. exspectato-. 
wakefulness, vigilanlia-. 
wall, muro-, m. 
wander, erra-, 2. errav-, 3. errato-. 

vaga-, 3. vagato-. 
want, desidera-, 2. deslderav-, 3 

desiderata- . 
want, inopia-. 
war, bello-, n. 
ward-off, defend-, 2. — " — , 3. dfi- 

fenso-. 
warlike, bellicdso-. 
warn, mone-, 2. monu-, 3. monito-. 
waste (wear away), ter-, 2. triv-, 3. 

trito-. 
watch, vigilia-. 
water, tuiua-. 
wave, fluctu-. 
way, via-. 
weak, imbtcitto-. 
weakness, injirmitat-. 
wealthy, dlvtt-. 

wear-away, ter-, 2. triv-, 3. trito-. 
wear-out, confic(i)-, 2. confec-, 3. 

confecto-. 
weary, fatiga-, 2. fatig&v-, 3. fati- 

gato-. 
weary, fesso-. 

cause-weariness, taede-, 2. taedu-. 
weep, fie-, 2. flgv-, 3. fleto-. 
weight, pondes-. 
what, quo-. 
when, Qttum, quando. 
whence wu/e. 
where, t*6e. 
wherry, lintri-, f. 
whether, uirwn. 
which, quo-. ^ 

" (of two), idrtK T 
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A. short for Aulo. adduc-, lead to ; 2. addux-, 3. ad- 

ft, *tb, abs, (aft/.), away from, by. ducto-. • 

abduc-, lead away ; 2. abdux-, 3. odes-, be near * 2. a///w*. 

abducto-. adhibe-, apply , invite: 2.adhibu-, 

dbes-, be away; 2. o/»/m-, 3. adhibito-. 

abi-, go-away; 2. afav-, 3. a&tVo-. adhorta-, encourage; Z.adJiortdto-. 

abig-, drive away ; 2. o6ly-, 3. adh&c, hitherto. 

abac to-. adi-, go to ; 2. adZv-, 3. actifo-. 

dbjic(i)-, tlirow away ; 2. abjic-, 3. adim-, take away ; 2. adim-, 3. 

af/jecto-. adempto-. 

abscind-, cut off ; 2. abscid-, 3. at- adipisc-, gain; 3. adepto-. 

scUso-. aditu-, approach, 

abstine-, keep away ; 2. abstinu-, adjung-, unite ; 2. adjunx-, 3. a<J- 

3. abate u to-. juncto-. 

absent(i)-, absent. administra-, manage; 2. adminis- 

absum-i consume; 2. dbsumps-, 3. <rJv-, 3. vdminisbr&to-. 

absumpto-. admlra-, wonder-at: 3. admlrQto-. 

absurdo-, absurd. admiration-, iroudtr. [so-. 

ac, and. admitt-, admit; 2.ndmis-, S.adntis- 
Acca-, a woman 1 s name. ad mod urn, exceedingly. 

acced-, approach ; 2. access-, 3. ac- admov*-, briug-uear ; 2. admOv-y 

cesso-. 3. admdto-. 

accend-, set on fire; 2. — " — , 3. adoksc-, grow up; 2. adotiv-, 3. 

accenw-, adulto-. 

accid-, happen; 2. — " — . adoptar, adopt; 2. adopiav-, 3. ad- 

accip(i)-, receive; 2. acccp-, 3. ac- optato-. 

ce/>to-. adori-, attack ; 3. adorto-. 

occur r-, run up to ; 2. — " — , or adsta-, stand near ; 2. adstit-. 

accitcurr-, 3. accurso-. adveni-, arrive; 2. adoen-, 3. ad- 

acie-, ft/ie o/ battle. vento-. 

fieri-, A*e». adveiitu- t arrival. 

acriter, keenly. adversario-, enemy. 

acuto-, sharp. ad verso-, in-froiU; adverse. 

ad, {ace.) to, near to. ad versus or adversum, (ace), 
adaequa-, be equal to; 2.adaequdv-, against 

3. adaequato-. advoca-, call-up; 2. advoc&v-, 3. 

add-, add ; 2. addid-, 3. addito-. advoedto-. 
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aperto-, open. 

api-, /. bee. 

appar&tu-, stock; store, 

apptire-. appear; 2. apparu-, 3. 

appclrito-. 
appetla-, name ; 2 appelldv-, 3. ap- 

pelldto-. 
apptl-, drive to; 2. appul-, 3. ap- 

pufso-. 
appet-, seek for ; 2. appefiv-, 3. ap- 

petlto-. 
appropinqua-, approach ; 2. appro- 

piuqudv-, 3. appropinqudlo-. 
apro-, wild-boar, 
apto-, yii 

apnd. near, among. 
Apulia-, Apulia. 
aqua-, water. 
aquila-, eagle. 

ara-, plough ; 2. ardv-, 3. ardto-. 
lira-, o/ktr. 

arbitrary think ; 3. arbitrate-. 
arbitrio, n. will, clioice. 
arbos , /. tree, 
arc '-, keep off; 2. arct*-. 
* arc(i)-, / citadel, 
arcess-, send for; 2. arcesslv-, 3. 

Ardea-, a town near Rome, 
arde-, be-on-fire ; 2. ar*- f 3. arso-. 
argento, silver. 
Argo-, n. m. in pi Argon. 
A rim i no-, n. a town in Umbria. 
arm.ito-, armed. 
Armenia-. Armenia. 
armeuto-, herd. 
arm ilia-, armlet. 
arrao-, n. pi. arms. 
art(i)-, / art. 
artificioso, artistic. 
Arunt-, a man's name. 
Arvenio-, m. pi. a Gallic tribe* 
A8canio-, the son of Aeneas. 
Asia-, Asia. 

asperna-, disdain-, 3. asperndto-. 
aspid-, /. viper. 

assignor, ascribe; 2. assigndv- % 3. 
assigndto-. 



asj-lo-, n. sanctuary. 

at, but. 

atque, ami 

atroe(i)-. fierce. 

atiente, attentively. 

otter-, rub, wear-away ; 2. atlrlv-, 

3. attrifo-. 
atting-, touch upon; 2. attig-, 3. 

attacto-. 
attribu-, assign ; 2. — " — , 3. attri- 

buto-. 
auctOr-. author. 
auctdritat-, influence. 
aud«"ic(i)-, bold. 
audaciii-, boldness. 
audacter, boldly. 

aude-, faemi-dep.) dare : 3. auso-. 
audi-, near ; 2. audlv-, 3. audlto-. 
avfer-, carry-off; 2. abslul-, 3. ab- 

Wo-, 
aufugiiy, flee-away ; 2. aufStg-. 
auge-, increase ; 2. aux-, 3. aucto-. 
augnrio, n. augury. 
Augusto-, Augustus. 
Aulo-, a Roman first name. 
aureo-, golden. 

Aurelio-, a Roman dan-name. 
auiiga-, charioteer. 
auri-, /. ear. 
auro-, n. gold. 
auspicio-, n. auspice. 
aut, either, or. 
autem, but. 
auxilio-, n. help y aid. 

14 pi. auxiliary troops. 
avaritia-, avarice. 
Aventlno-, Aventine hill 
avert-, turn away; 2. — " — , 3. 

dverso-. 
avi- t /. bird. 
avo% grandfather, 
dvola-, fly away; 2. dvoldv-, 3. 

dvoldto-. 



Bacillo-, n. staff. 
Baleari-, Balearic 
barbaro-, m. barbarian. 
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tM»11icfi*o- t warlike. 

bello-, n. tear. 

Bellovaco-, m. pLa Gallic tribe. 

U.MH-, trW/, 

WmtU-to-. i». kindness. 

\k-u\)iuv, kituily. 

l»t*ni)iti<^. kind. 

btb; drink : 2. — u — . 

biduo-, n. two diryti space. 

bieuuio-. n. tuoytar*' spare, 

Bulijuia-, ptnt cj Asia Minor. 

bono-, good. 

bono-, n. pt. ggpds. 

bov-, c <«•, tow. 

bracliio-. n. urm. 

bre\i-, *hurt 

brevi, in a*hnrt time. 

Britannia-, Britain. 

BriiMiuio-, m pL Britons. 

BrOio-, Brutus. 

Bruttio-, m. pi. a part of Italy. 

Byzautio-, n. now Constantinople. 



C. short for Cfiio-. 
Cabiru-, n. pi. a town of Pontus. 
cadaver , n. corpt*. 
cat/-, fatl ; 2. cccid-, 3. edso-. 
cado-, m. ca*k. 
caduco-, perishable, 
coed-, tell, nlay ; 2. crcld-, 3. caeso-. 
caedi-, /. n. 8. caede*, .slaughter. 
Caio-, « Roman first name. 
calami Uu>, ini«ft/rtune. 
calcur(i)-, n. #p«r. 
ca/e-, l>e hot ; 2. ca/ti-. 
Camelo-, e. rameL 
Camillo-, a Roman general 
Campania-, part of Italy. 
carnpo-, m. plain. 
cani-, c. dog. 

can-, Ring ; 2. cecin-, 3. canto-. 
('anna-, pi. a village of Apulia. 
carutj-, song. 
capro-, m. goat 

cajKss-, undertake; 2. capesslv-, 
3. capesslto-. 



cap^i)-, tnke, : 2. crp-, 3. cay/o- 

Capttolio-, CapitoL 

capta-, catch at; 2. capttiv-, 3. coj> 

fdfo-. 
enpuva-, a female prisoner. 
CHptivo-, m piiaoutr. 
Capua-, a city in Campania. 
caput-, n. head; capital; civil rights. 
career , m. prist -n. 
c&rii&l-, ojjiction. 
carmen-, song. 
CaruQii-, pi. tlie Camutes. 
a\\\o)\\-. f Jtesh. 
car| ento-, carriage, 
caip-, pluck ; 2 carps-, 3. carpto-. 
Carra-, pi. a dty of Mesopotamia. 
carro-, m, wagon 
Carthiigou-, / Carthage. 
Ca rilifi gi uieusi-, Curtftaginian. 
ciiro-, dear. 
caaftya-, reprove, chastise ; 2. ow- 

tiyCv-, 3. ca*tigato-. 
castro-, n. p/. tamp. 
Ca8U-, oo-ttrrettcd, misfortune. 
catena-, chain. 

Cauditia-, of-Cavdium. • 

causa-, low-suit; reason. 
causa, for Hit sake, (alter a genit.) - 
cave-, guard against; 2. cuv-, 3. 

cauto-. 
cfhi; conceal ; 2. celGv-. 3. ceiaio-. 
celebra- celebrate ; 2. celtbruv-^ 3. 

ee/e6rdto-. 
celebri-, crowded; famous. 
celeri UU-, quirkness. 
celeriter, quickly. 
celso-, J»/ty. 
cense-, be of opinion ; 2. cenro-, 3. 

censu-, registration. 

centum, hundred. 

centurion-, centurion. 

ctrn-, see distinctly; 2. crev-, 3. 

crlto-. 
certamen-, contest. 
certior- /oc(0"» inform ; 2. fee-, 3. 

facto-. 
cervo-, m. stag. 
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other. 
%. food. 

-, pi. a tribe of north- Ger- 
t. 

Cineav. 

HToutid ; 2. dux-, 3. cincto-. 
ice ), about 

about. 

{ace.), around 

la-, mirrouud ; 2. circumded-, 
'cwndulo-. 

IfAC-, lead around; 2. cir- 
\utr, 3. circunvluctit-. 
to-, stand around; 2. cir- 
tet-. 

, on the hither side, 
m. 

cc.) on this aide, 
citizen, 
zioil. 
stole. . 

'. nom. s. clades, rout. 
metly. 
, shout 

-lear, evident, illustrious, 
f. fleet. 

?hut; 2. claiis-, 3. ciattso-. 
-, a Roman dan-name. 
{\y, mercfuL 
er, mercifully. 
;ia-, clemency. 
ra-, a gucen <// Egypt, 
m. shield, 
sewer, 
n. Clusi'um. 
Hfur Cneio-. 
a Roman first name. 

Codes. 
-, heavenly. 
%. m. inplur., heaven. 
my up; 2. coSm-, 3. coemp- 

dinner. 

, begin ; 3. coepto-. 

confine ; 2. coera*-, 3. coer- 

nstrain; 2. co?gr-, 3. coackh. 
on-, consideration. 



cognition-, exnminafi&n. 

cognomen-, surname. 

OMjtioxc-, learn ; 2. cognOv-, 3. 009- 

ftlftl-. 

cohiltr-, check; 2. cohibu-, 3. a>- 

cohort(i)-, / cohort. 
cot-, cultivate; 2. cofot-, 3. ru/&>-. 
ColLLtlno-, t/k; hu^b'tnd of Lucrttia. 
colbiuda-, pmute-highly ; 2. coilau- 

ddo; 3. coUauddtu-. 
collC-ga-, m. coUtayut. 
colli-, m. /u'#. ^ 

coi/igr-, collect ; 2. cotfty-, 3. collec- 
tor 
coltoca-. place; 2. coUocdv-, 3. eoi- 

/ooi/o-. 
colloqu-, converse with ; 3. coUocSUo-. 
colotio-, colonist, 
combar-, burn up ; 2. combuss-, 3. 

comltusUh. 
comet-, c. companion, 
comita-, accompany; 3. comitate-, 
commemorii; mention; 2. o/n»- 

memor&v-, 3. commemordto-. 
com men to-, fiction. 
com mili ton-, fellow-soldier. 
com minus, cloie at hawl. 
commUt-, commit; commence; 2. 

commls-, 3. commiaso-. 
commora-, tarry; 3. commordtih. 
commove-, move, excite; 2. com- 

mov; 3. commOto-. 
comiuuni-, fortify strongly; 2. «w»- 

muiilv-, 3. communlUh. 
com m Qui-, common, 
compara-, get together; 2. cewv- 

pardv-, 3. cowipardfc/-. 
compeU-, force, constrain ; 2. com- 

j?u/-, 3. compulw-. 
compensa-, compensate; 2. com- 

pensdv-, 3. comptiasato-. 
comperi-, ascertain ; 2. camper-, 3. 

comperto-. 
comple-, till; 2. complsv-, 3. com- 

complect-, embrace ; 3. compfa&CH 
complQr(i)-, |tf. toueroi. 
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tontine-, keep in ; 2. coniinu-, 3. crodeliter, cruelly. 

contento-. cuba-, lie down ; 2. cubu-, 3. euW- 

contion-, assembly. to-. 

contra, (ace.) against: opposite. cubili-, n. cm<c\. 

coarddlc-, speak against; 2. con- cultu-, culture. 

trddix-. 3. contrOdickh. cum, (a6£) along with. oonj. ftott. 

contrah-, draw together; 2. am- cumula-, heap up, load; 2. cumtt- 

Jrose-, 3. conlracto-. lav-, 3. cumuldto-. 

oontrario-, contrary, cunct&ticn-, delay, 

convalesc-, regain health; 2. con- cup(i)-, desire; 2. cupfe-, 3. cuplio-. 

valu-. cupide, eagerly, 

convtll-, pluck up; 2. — " — , 3. cupiditat-, lust, passion. 

convulso-. cupido-, eager, 

convent-, come together ; meet cure-, care. 

with; 2. convert-, 3. convento-. euro-, care for; cure; cause; 2. 

conventu-, assembly ; assize. cQrav-, 3. cUrdto-. 

convoca-i call together ; 2. convo- Curi-, m. pi. a Sabine town. 

cdv-, 3. convoc&Uh. curia-, ward] senate-house, 

convola-, fly-together ; 2. convoldv-, Curiatio-, an AUban family-name. 

3. cunvolato: curr-, run ; 2. cucurr- t 3. curso-. 

cdpia-, j?i. forces. curru-, chariot 

cord-, n. heart. curou-, running ; course, 

Corinthio-, of- Corinfh. cuspid-, /. spike. 

Corintho-,/. a city of Greece. custod-, c guard. 

Coriolo-, m,pl.a town ofLatium. custodi-, guard ; 2. custodiv-, 3. cus- 

> Cornelio-, a Roman clan-name. todito-. 

cornu-, n. horn; wing of an army, cyatho, m, cup. 

corpos-, body. Cynoscephala-, pi a village in 

corrig-, improve ; 2. correx-, 3. cor» Thessaly. 

recto-. Cyzioo-, m. a town in Asia Minor, 
corrump-, corrupt; 2. corrup-, 3. 

corruptO'. 
corrupto-, corrupted. 
corvo-, m. raven. 

cos. short for consul-, sing. Damna-, condemn; 2. damnav-, 

coss. short for consul-, plur. 3. damnato-. 

eras, to-morrow. da-, give; put; 2. ded-, 3. <fa&>-. 

crebro-, frequent. Darfo-, a name of Persian kings, 

crea-, create; elect; 2. creav-, 3. de, (abl.) down from : about: con* 

credto-. cerning : agreeably to. 

cred-, trust-, (dot.)) believe; 2.crS- d6 imprOvisO, unexpectedly. 

did-, 3. cridito-. dibe-, owe ; 2. debu , 3. debito-. 

Creraera-, a river in Etruria. debUita-, weaken ; 2. dibUitav-, 3. 

crimen-, charge. cUbilitdto-. 

crucia-, torture; 2.cruciav- } Z.cru- diced*, depart; die; 2. dices*, 3. 

ciato-. decesso-. 

cruciatu-, torment decern, ten. 

crQdeli-, cruet decemviro-, decemvir. 
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dHigent(i)-i diligent, careful 
diligeuter, carefully. 
diligentia-, diligence. 

dimica-, tight, struggle; 2. dlmi- 
cav-, 3. dtmictikh. 

dimiU , nend different ways; dis- 
miss ; 2. ciimiff-, 3. dimi^so-. 

dlrip{i); plunder, pillage; 2. <fi- 
r^ni-, 3. dir*pto-. 

dlru-, demolish ; 2. — "— , 3. dlru- 
Uh. 

disced-, depart; 2. discess-, 3. dis- 
cessv-. 

discint); tear asunder; 2. discid-, 
3. dificisxo-. 

discipulo, m. pupil 

disc , lean i ; 2. didic-. 
discrimen-, difference : hazard, 
dispone place at intervals ; arrange ; 

2. disposu-, 3. disposito-. 
disputu-, discuss; 2. dispntdv-, 3. 

distiibu-, distribute; 2. — " — , 3. 

dibtributu-. 
dition-, dominion. 
ditior-, richer. 
ditissimo-, richest 
diu. for a long tone. 
diiirno-, daily, 
dialing fur a longer time. 
diutiiruit&t-. long dwation. 
diuturno-, long-lasting. 
diverao-, different. 
divet-, rich. 

divid-, divide ; 2. divls-, 3. diviso-. 
dlvino-, divne. 
divitia-, pi. riches. 
Divitiaeo-, a Gallic chief, 
doct , teach, inform; 2. docu-, 3. 

dodo-. 
doctfi, learnedly. 
d<»cto-, learned: 
doctor-, teacher. 
doctrltia-. learning. 
dul(»-, m. cm/*^, tocfc 
dolor-, |wtn, ^r«/. 
doma-, subdue, tame ; 2. tfomu-, 3. 

donate-. 



domestioo-, domestic 

domination-, dominion. 

domiiiAtric-, mistreat. 

domino-, matter, turd, 

d<» mo-, <£ domu-, /. house. 

dfrta-i preaeut; 2. dOnOv-, 3. cfo- 

naUf-. 
donee, until 
dono-, n. y//l 
dtirmi-, sleep ; 2. c&wmlv-, 3. <for- 

dubita-, doubt, hesitate; 2. duW- 

tdv-. 3. dubildto-. 
dubitation-, hesitation. 
due-, c leader, 
due-, lead; draw out; protract; 

marry (a wife) ; 2. dux-, 3. duo 

to-. 
ducento-, two hundred. 
Duillio-, a Roman clan-name. 
dulcedon-, sweetness. 
dulci-, sweet. 
dnii», w/uVe, tin&Z 
Dumnorig-, a Gallic chief. 
duo-, two (irrejf.). 
duodecim, twelve. 
duodecimo-, twelfth. 
duodetrlcesimo-, twenty-eighth. 
duodevicesitno-, eighteenth. 
duodevlginti, eighteen. 
duplec-, double, 
dura-, last, continue; 2. durav-, 

3. dnrdto-. 
duro-, hard. 



§, er, (abl\ out of from. 

Eburou-, pi a Gallic tribe. 

ecquando, when — ever t 

ed-, eat; 2. id-, 3. iso-. 

idUc-, lead out; 2. &fca>, 3. iduc- 

to-, 
iduca-, bring tip; educate; 2. Zdu- 

c&v-y 3. iducdlo-. 
effug{iy, flee away, escape ; 2. e/- 
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ztpl&ra-, examine; 2. explbrav-, 

3. ex/UGrdto-. 
ex pi orator-, scout. 
expon-, place out., disembark; 2. 

exposu-, 3. expositor 
exporta-, export; 2. exportdv-, 3. 

expugrw-, take by storm ; 2. expug- 

ndv-, 3. expugndto-. 
exailio-, n. banishment 
exspecta-, expect, wait for; 2. «> 

spectGv-, 3. exspectdto-. 
exspectfttidn-, expectation, 
exstiugn-, extinguish, destroy; 2. 

exstinx-, 3. exslincto-. 
exsul-, ez/fe. 
ex&Ua-, be in exile ; 2. easutav-, 3. 

eisulato-. 
extetuplo, forthwith. 
exUmesc-, tear greatly ; 2. extimur. 
extorque-, extort ; 2. extors-, 3. es- 

extremo-, ZosJ, outermost. 



Fabio-, a Roman clan-name. 
Fabricio-, a Roman dan-name, 
fabro-, workman, 
tabula-, tale, story. 
fac(i)-, m«ke ; 2. fee-, 3. facto-. 
facile, easily. 
feci I i-, easy. 
focinos-, action. 
facto-, n. deed. 
fajjro-, /. batch tree. 
Falerio-, m. pi. a town in Etruria. 
Falisco- p\. the people of Fab rii. 
fill-,, deceive; 'I.fifell-, 3. fatso-. 
falso, false. * 
fama-, fame, report. 
farni-, /. n. s. fumes, hunger. 
familia-. fami/y ; sect. 
fa m iliari tat-, intimacy. 
famula-, handmaid. 
farr-, n. corn. 
23* 



fadga-, tire, weary ; 2. fafigav-, 
3. futlgato-. 

Faustulo-, a man's name. 

fave-, favor {dot.), 2. /dv-, 3. fauto-. 

favor-, good-will. 

feli-, /. n. s. Riles, <*»£ 

felic\i)-, hajpy. fortunate. 

fellcitat-, hajpiness. 

feliciter, happily. 

ffemina-, female, woman. 

femor-, n. thigh 

fer-, carry; bear; tell; report; 2. 
ltd-, 3. lato-. 

ferac(i)-, fruitful 

fer3, almost 

fero-, «;<&/. 

feroc(i)-, bold, fierce. 

ferro-, ». iron; dtwrdL 

fesso-, weary. 

festo-, n. festival. 

Ji-, become ; happen ; 3. facto-, see 
§ 237. 

fid-, (semi-dep.) trust (dot.) 3. flso-. 

fide-, /aM ; c* edit ; protection ; sub- 
jection. 

fld&M-, faWifid. 

fidi-, /. p£ musical strings. 

figura-, figure, shape. 

filia-, daughter. 

filio-, «;». 

,/Jnflr-, contrive; 2. /fix-, Z.ficto-. 

fini-, finish ; 2,/lmt;-, 3,/lnit/-. 

f Ini-, 971. rarely f. end, limit 
" m. j>/. territories. 

finitimo-, neighboring. 

firma-, strengthen; 2. /mat;-, 3. 
Jirmdto-. 

firme, firmly. 

ftagita-, demand earnestly; 2./a- 
yfltff'-, 3. flayitato: 

flBpttioxo-, infamous. 

Fluminio-, a Raman clan-name. 

&HU\u\a;Jlame. 

fleet-, bend; persuade; 2. flex-, 3. 

fletu-, weeping. 
florent(i)-, flourishing. 
fids-, m. flower. 
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Hel vPtio-, pi the people of Helvetia, 

(Switzerland), 
hered-, c. heir. 

Hereunto-, a Samnite general. 
liibemo-, n. pi winter-quarter*. 
bic, here. 

liietn-, / winter ; storm, 
hiema-, pass the winter; 2. hiem&v-, 

3. hieiudto-. 
Hierosolymo-, n. pi. Jerusalem. 
hiitc, hence; on this side; after 

this. 
hi run don-,/, swallow. 
Hi span ia-, Spain, 
ho-, this; Vie loiter. 
liodie, to-day. 
homou-, c. man. 
honestat-, honor; character. 
honesto-, honorable. 
honor-, respect, honor; high office. 
honoritice, honorably. 
bora-, hour ; time. 
Horatio-, a Roman dan-name. 
horto-, m. garden. 
bonnet-, m. stranger. 
bosti-, c. enemy. 
hostlli , hostile. 
Hostllio-, a Roman clan-name. 
hfic, hither. 
bum auo-, human, 
humccta-, moisten; 2. humectav-, 

3. humectdto-. 
humero-, m. shoulder. 
humih-, low. 



/-, ^o; 2. Iv-, 3. i'o-. 

Ibero-, the river Ebro, in Spain. 

ibi, thrre. 

ic*, strike; ratify; 2. — '• — , 3. 

icto-. 
ictu-, blow. 
idoneo-, suitable. 
igitur, therefore. 
ignaro-, ignorant. 



ignavo-, idle. 
igneo-, fiery. 
igni-, m fire, 
iynora-. be ignorant; 2. igndrav-, 

3 igndrdto-. 
ignorttifm-, ignorance, 
ignosc-, pardon, (dot) 2. ignov-, 3. 

igndto-. 
illo-, tliat, yonder; (he former. 
illu.stri-, illustrious. 
imbri-, m. shower. 
imitation-, imitation. 
immani , savage, 
immine-, impend, 
immortali-, immortal. 
impatient(i)-, impatient, 
imprdi-i binder; 2. impedlv-, 3. 

impedikh. 
impedimento-, pi. baggage, 
impell-, impel; 2. impul-, 3. im- 

pulso-. 
impende-, be imminent 
impera-, put upou ; command; (dot) 

2. imperdv-, 3. imperdto-. 
imperato-, n. command. 
imperator-, general. 
iraperatorio-, belonging to a general. 
imperio-, n. supreme authority ; em- 
pire. 
impetu-, attack. 
impUn-, place upon ; impose (dot.) ; 

2. imposu-, 3. imposUo-. 
importa-y import ; 2. importdv-, 3. 

imporUUo-. 
imprim-, impress; 2. impress-, 3. 

impresso-. 
improba-, reject; 2. improbdv-, 3. 

improbdto-. 
improbo-, wicked. 
imprdvlso-, unforeseen. 
imprudent(i)-, imprudent 
impunitat-, impunity. 
in, into (ace.), *«, on (abL). 
inani-, empty; useless, 
incend-, set on fire; 2. — " — , 3. 

incenso-. 
incendio-, n. conflagration. 
incerto-, uncertain. 
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invent-, discover, find; 2. fottfn-, 

3. invenkh. 
invicem, mutually. 
invlso-, hated. 
ipwo-, self, very. 
Ira-, anger. 
Irau>-, angry, 
irride-, laugh at; 2. trrw-, 3. trri- 

so~. 
isto-, #af (nmr you). 

ita, <AtW, 50. 

Italia-, lUtly. 

Italico-, Italian (adj ). 

Italo-, Italian, (noun). 

i toque, therefore. 

itiner-, n. road, march, n. and a. s. 

iter, 
iteruin, a second time. 



Jtwe-i lie; t.jacu; Z.jacito-. 
jac(i)-j throw ; -2. jVc-. 3. jackh. 
jacula-, hurl ; 3. jaculdto-. 
jam, n/)w. 
J&niculo-, n. a Aitf on tte trerf side 

of Rome. 
jr*juiio-, hungry. 

j<»eo-, to. (al*o n. in pljjo&^/est 
Jov t Jupiter, n. *. Jupiter, 
jute-, bid; 2. /v«^3.jtiM0-. 
jQcundo-, pleasant. 
Judaea-, Judea. 
judec-, jury-man; judge. 
ya^tco-, judge; 2.jadicdv-, Z.jQdi- 

caUt-. 
judicio-, n. judgment 
jugo-, n. yo&e. 

Jugurtha-, a &*»# of Numidia. 
jumento-, beast of burden, 
jung-, join, unite ; 2.junx- t Z.junc- 

to-. 
JCiiio-, a Roman clan-name. 
junidr-, younger. 

jura-, 8 wear; 2.jQrdv» 1 3. jurofe-. 
jQr-. n. right taw, 
jussQ, by order. 
justo-, jfad> tiprtyfci 



/tiva-, aid; 2.jiiv-, 3.^0 to-, 
juveui-. young ; a youth. 
Juvencio-, a /toman general 
juxta, n«ar to (ace.) equally. 



L. short for Lucio-. 

fcld-, slip, fall ; 3. lapso-. 

Labifrio-, one of Cottar's officers. 

labor-, labor. 

labor a-, labor; be afflicted; 2. 
labor dv-, 3. lahOrato-. 

Lacedaemonio-, Lacedaemonian. 

lacryma-, tear. 

lact-, n. milk. 

lacu-, m. feiAe. 

laeto-, joyful 

lapid-, m. sUme. 

largiter, in abundance, 

lflte, widely. 

la tea-, *ufe. 

Latins, in a Za/t'n way. ' 

Latino-, Latin; Laiinus. 

Latio-, n. part of Italy. 

latitudon-, breadth, 

l&to-, broad. 

latr&tu-, a barking. 

latrdn-, robber. 

laud-, /. praise, 

lauda-, praise; 2. laudav-, 3. lau- 
dato- 

laud&bili-, praiseworthy. 

Lfivlnia-, a woman's name. 

L&vlnio-, n. a town of Latium, 

leg-, /. law ; condition. 

leg-, gather; select; read; 2. teg-, 
3. tocto-. 

legation-, embassy. 

legato-, lieutenant; ambassador, 

legion-, legion. 

legidnario-, legionary. 

lepos-, m. nom. s. lepus, hare. 

let&li-, deadly. 

levi-, light] insignificant 

libenter, willingly. 

ttbera-t set free; 2. ftberav-, 3. 
berato-. 
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memona-, memory. 

meudlco-, m. beggar. 

Menenio-, a Roman clan-name, is 

mensi-, m. month.. 

metit.(i)-, / mind. 

mention-, mention. 

mercator-, merchant. 

mere-, enrn ; (act. aud dep) 2. me- 

ru-j 3. merito-. 
merg- sink; 2. mers-, 3. merso-. 
merldiano-, in mid-day. 
merito-, n. merit; kindness. 
messi-, /. harvest, 
meti-. measure; 3. menso-. 
Metio-, an Alban general, 
fiietu-, fear ; 2. — " — , 3. metuto-. 
metu-, fear. 

migra-, depart ; 2. migrdv- t 3. mi- 
grate-. 
milet-, soldier, 
mllifa-, serve as a soldier; 2. mlli- 

tdv-, 3. miliiuto-. 
militAri-, military. 
militia-, military service. 
mille (indecl.) thousand, milli-, n.pl. 

thousands. 
milliario-, n. milestone, 
inina-, threaten (dat.) ; 3. mindto-. 
miaistro-, m. servant. 
minor-, less, smaller, minus, less, 
minu-, lessen ; 2. — " — , 3. minU' 

to-, 
mlra-, admire ; 3. mlrdto-. 
mirabilt-, admirable. 
mlro-. wonderful, 
misce-. mix ; 2. miscu-, 3. mixto-. 
mistra-, deplore ; 3. miserdto-. 
misere-, pity; (act. and dep. also 

impers.) 2. miseru-, 3. miserito-. 
misero-, wretched. 
Mithridati-, king of Ponius. n. s. 

— tes. 
mlti-, mild. 

m//(0-, •end ; 2. mis-, 3. misso-. 
moderato-, in due measure. 
modio-, m. a measure; peck. 
modo, at one time — at another* 
moeni-, n. pi. walls. 



moeror-, sorrow. 

mott'i-, flexible; tender. 

molli-, make mild; 2. moUlv-, 3. 

mollKo-. 
mone-, warn, advise; 2. monu-, 3. 

monito- 
monstm-, show; 2. monstrdv-, 3. 

mont(i)-, to. mountain. 

mora-, delay; 3. morOUh. 

mora-, delay. 

morbo-, m. disease. 

wwr(«)-, die; 3. mortuo-, 

morde-, bite ; annoy ; 2. momord-, 

3 morso-. 
Morino-, pi. a Gallic tribe. 
mort(i)-, / death. 
mortali-, mortal. 
mortuo-, dead. 
raos-, m. custom. 
Mosa-, the river Meuse. 
move-, move ; 2. m&v-, 3. mdto-. 
mox, soon, 

MQcio-, a Roman clan-name. 
muliebri-, womanish. 
mulier-, woman, 
multa-, punish; fine; 2. multdv-, 

3. multdto-. 
multitudon-, multitude. 
raulto-, much ; many. 
multo, by much. 
Mummio-, a Roman general. 
munes-, gift, 
muni-, fortify ; 2. munlv-, 3. mUnV 

to-. 
munifico-, bountiful. 
munition-, fortification. 
munito-, fortified. 
munuur-, n. a murmuring. 
muro-, m. wall, 
muta-, change ; 2. mutdv- } 3. mU- 

tato-. 



Nabi-, (also Nabld-) tyrant of 
Sparta. 



m 
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nam,/*. 

nanciso, fret; find; 3. nackh. 

norro-, tell ; 2. narrav-, 3. warrd- 

*>. 
narration-. namifitWL 
«a*>, be bom ; 3. ndto-. 
nation-, nation. 
D&tu, m for/A. 
Datura-, nature. 
oauta-, sailor. 
D&vali-, natal 
n&vi-, /. strip. 
navicula-, toot 
navigation-, voyage. 
D*, fert, (Aai — not 
nee, neither, nor. 
necessirio-, necessary. 
Decease, necessary. 
necessit&t-, necessity. 
nega- % deny, refuse; 2. negav-, 3. 

negakh. 
negotio-, n. a^air, tannest. 
Demon-, mo on«. 
Demos-, grove.- 
Depot-, grandson. 
KeptQno-, Krptunc, god of (he sea. 
Deque, neither, nor. 
Nicomtdi-, king of Bithynia, n. s. 

— des. 
nigro-, black. 
nihil, notiting. 
Nilo-, the river Nile. 
nimium, too much. 
nisi, unless. 

mv-, f nom. s. nix, snow. 
ndbili-, noble. 
ndbilit&t-, nobility, 
noce-, harm (dot.) ; 2. nocu-, 3. no- 

cito-. 
noct(i)-, /. ntyAt 
noctu, Ity night 
nocturno-, nightly, 
nol-, be unwilling ; 2. nolu-. 
nomen-, name, 
n&mina-, name; 2. nOmin&v-, 3. 

nominate-. 
Don, not 
nonagesimo-, ninetieth, 



Ddndntn, not yet 

Donnullo-, some. 

nono-, ninth. 

Dostro-, our. 

nota-, note ; observe ; 2. notav-, 3. 

notdto-. 
ndto-, known. 
novem, nine. 
novi8simo-, rearmost. 
novo-, ftiw. 
«#&-, veil ; marry (a husband) (dot) ; 

2. nups-, 3. ntrpto-. 
nullo-, none. 

Numa-, the second king of Home. 
Kumanlia-, a city in Spain, 
Numantino-, pL the people of Nu- 

mantia. 
numen-, divinity. 
numero-, m. number. 
Kumitor-, Numitur. 
Kumida-, Numidian, 
Nuinidia-, Kumidia. 
nunc, now. 
nuncvpa-, name; 2. nuncupdv-, 3. 

nuncupato-. 
nunquam, never, 
nuntia-, report; 2.nuntidv-, 3.nun- 

tiato-. 
nuntio-, m. messenger; message. 
nuper, lately, 
niltti; nourish: 2. nttfriv-, 3. nO- 

trito-. 
nutric-, nurse. 
nympha-, nymph. 



Ob, on account of (ace.). 

obtdi-, obey (dat.) ; 2. dbidlv~, 3 

obedlUh. 
obedient(i)-. obedient, 
obtquita-, rjde towards ; 2. obequu 

tOih, 3. obequitdto-. , • 
op*-, go towards; encounter; die; 

2. ooiv-, 3. obito-. 
pbliga-, bind down ; oblige ; 2. ob- 

ligav-) 3. obligator 
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obliviic-, forget ; (pen.) 3. obtlto-. opes-, worfc. 

obllto-, fbrgttfid. opinion-, opinion, 

oblivion-, forget fulness. * oppidano-, townsman, 

obru-, overwhelm ; 2. — " — , 3. 6b~ oppido-, n. town. 

ruto-. oppon-, set against (dot); 2. op- 
obsecra-, beseech ; 2. obsecrav-, 3. posu-, 3. opposittt-. 

obsecrdto-. . opportQno-, opportune, suitable. 

obaed-, c hostage. opprim-, overwhelm; 2. oppress-, 
obside-, blockade; 2. obsid-, 3. o&- 3. oppressor 

8esso-. oppugna-, assault ; 2. 0£pti0n4t;-, 
obsidion-, fftepe. 3. oppugndto: 

obtempera-, comply with (dpi.) ; 2. oppugnation-, storming. 

obtemperdv-, 3. obUsnrpefdUh. opta~, desire; 2. opt&v-, 3. opt&to-. 

obtesta-, conjure; 3. obiestdto-. Optimo-, fort 

obtine-, retain ; gain ; prevail ; 2. option-, choice. 

obtinu-, 3. obtento-. 6ra-, coast 

obviam, in Me way. 5ro-, pray ; 2. <5nJv-, 3. orato-. 

occasion-, fit occasion. oration-, speech, 

occld-, kill ; 2. — " — , 3. ocdso-. Orator-, orator, 

occulta-, conceal ; 2. occuUdv-, 3. orbi-, m. world. 

occidtdto-. ordina-, arrange; 2. ordin&ih, 3. 
occulta, secretly. ordinate-, 

occupa-y seize; take possession of; ordon-, m. row, rank. 

2. occupdv-, 3. occupdto-. Orgetorig-, a Helvetian chief. 

occur-, run to meet, meet (dat); ori-, arise; 3. orto-. 

2. — •* — , or occucurr-, 3. occurso-. Orient-, in. tlte East 

Seen no-, m. ocean. orna-, adorn ; 2. orndv-. 3. orndto-. 

Oct&viano-, the first Roman em- orn&mento-, ornament 

peror. ostend-, point out, show ; 2. — " — , 
octavo-, eighth. 3. ostenso- or ostenfo-. 

octingento-, eight hundred. Ostia-, a town at the mouth of the 
octo, eight. Tiber. 

octdginta, eighty. ostio-, n. entrance; mouth. 

octogesimo-, eightieth. otioeo-, disengaged, idle. 

oculo-, m. eye. ovi-, /. sheep. 

2. od-, hate. ovili-, n. sheep/old. 

odio-, n. hatred. ovo-, n. egy. 
0#er-, offer ; 2. oofaJ-, 3. obldto-. 
officio-. n. dt*<y. 

olim, tn yonder time; formerly. T. short for Publio-. 

omen-, omen. pabulo-, n. fodder, 

omitt-, leave off; 2. omis-, 3. omis- pac-, /. peace. 

so-. Pado-, *«e river Po. 

omni-, all. paene, almost 

omnino, wholly. paenula-, cloak. 

ouerario-, fit for burden. V&%°~, ™- canton, district 

ones-, burden. p&ni-, m. bread. 

op-, /• power ; in plur. ftuottk Paplrio-, a Roman clan-name. 

24 
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perrump-, burst through; 2. per- 
rup-, 3. perrupto-. 

Peraeo-, a king of Macedonia. 
. pers&ju-, pursue ; 3. persec&io-. 

perspic(i)-, observe thoroughly ; 2. 
persptx-. 3. perspectu-. 

persuade-, persuade {dot.) ; 2. per- 
suds-, 3. pzrsu&so-. 

perterrt-, alarm; 2. jperferrtt-, 3. 
pcrterri/o-. 

perterrito-, alarmed. 

pertimesc-, fear greatly; 2. pertintu-. 

pertioaoia-, obstinacy. 

perturba-, disturb ; 2. perturbdv-, 
3. perturb&lo-. 

perotni-, reach ; 2. perv^n-, 3. per- 
vtnto-. 

pet-, go to: seek; beg; 2.petJv- t 
'A.petito-. 

Pharsalo-, /. a cily in Thessaly. 

Pliilippo-, a king of Macedonia. 

Pliilipuo-, m. pL a city of Mace- 
donia. - 

philos^phia-, philosophy. 

philosoplio-, m. philosopher. 

PicSno-, n. Pictnum, a part of Italy. 

PIceut(i)-, pi. the people of Pictnum. 
' pietat-, piety. 

pigro-, shUifuL 

plleo-, m. cap. 

pilo-, n javelin. 

ping-, pahit ; 2. pinx-, Z.picto-. 

plrata-, pirate. 

piscator-, fisherman. 

pldca-, appease; subdue; 2. pld- 
cdv-, 3. pldcato-. 

place-, please (da*.); be deter- 
mined; 2. placu-, 3. placito-. 

placido-, calm, peaceful. 

pleb-, /. the common people. 

pl6ro-que, pi most men. 

plerumque, generally. 

plQrhno-, very many. 

plus-, more ; several. 

poena-, punishment 

Poeno-, Carthaginian. 

poSta-, poet. 

poli-, polish; 2. potlv-, 3. poUtth. 



poUice-, promise ; 3. polUcito-. 

pom pa-, procession. 

Ponipeio-, a Roman general. 

p6n-, place ; 2. posv; 3. pmito-. 

pondes-, weight; importance. 

pont(i)-, m. bridge. 

Pontio-, a Samuite general. 

Pon to-, m. a country of Asia Minor. 

popula-, lay wa*te; 'i. populdto-. 

populo-, m. people. 

Porxena-, a king of Ebruria. 

porta-, gate. 

porta-, carry ; 2. poridv-, 3. por- 

tdiO: 

portend-, foretell ; 2. — " — , 3. por- 

tento-. 
porta-, harbor, 
pose-, demand;' 2. popose-. 
posside-, possess; 2. passed-, 3. pos- 
sessor 
post, after, behind, (ace.) 
postea, afterwards, 
postltabe-. eateein less; 2.posthabu- t 

3. posthabito-. 
postquam, after that 
postero , next. 
postero-, m. pL posterity. 
pustremo-, last 
poftubi-, demand; 2. postulav-, 3. 

postulato-. 
Posiuyaio-, a Roman clan-name, 
potes-fbo able ; 2. potu-. 
poteutfi)-, powerful 
potent&t-, power, 
poti-, become master ofj {gen. or 

oAA); d.potito-. * 

potius, rather. 
potissimum, chiefly. 
prae, before (abl.). 
praeacuto-, pointed at one end. 
praebe-, otter ; furnish ; exhibit ; 2. 

praebu-, 3. praebito-. 
praecid; go before; 2. praecess-, 

3. praecesso-. 
praecepto-, n. instruction, 
praeceptor-, teacher. 
praecip(i)-, teach; command; 2. 

praecep-, 3. praecepto-. 
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prrojMla-,ctflt headlong; l.prae- prt, before, instead of, on ocami 

cipildv-, 3. praecpitdkh. of (abl.). 

praecipue-, especial, chief. probe, tceUL 

praeci&rd, ezctUeutiy. probttat-, t/ tegrity. 

praeda-, tarty, probo-, upright 

praedUa-, declare aloud ; 2. proe- prdcid-, go forward ; 2. prdce& } 3. 

du<lv~, 3. praedicdto-. prdcesw-. 

praeea-. be over (eM.) ; 2. praefu-. procllvi-, jwcme. 

praetecio-, commander. procousul-, jtroconsuL 

pracjer-, bear in front; prefer; 2. procul, at a distance. 

praetul-, 3. praddto-. prdcura-, atteud to ; 2. prdetir&v-, 

praejicuy, place over (<fal.); 2.* 3 procurdto-. 

prorjtc-, 3. pratfockh. prod-, give up, betray; 2.prodid- ) 

pmetuuK ». rcira/ d 3. prodito-. 

pntemiit-, send before; 2. prae* prodis-, be profitable to (dot); 1 

mis-, 3. praemis*o-. profu-. 

preparation-, preparation. prddi-, go forward ; 2. jn-ftftv-, 3. 

pruepon-, place over (ctot); 2. prodito-. 

proeposu-, 3. praeposito-. prodigio-, n. prodigy. 

praempto-, abrupt proditor-, truitor. 

praenidio-, n. protection ; garrison ; prddikc-, lead forth ; 2. produx-, 3. 

/i>rt. jtrduucUh. 

prae#ta-, show ; furnish ; 2. prae- proelio-, n. tattfe. 

*/#-, 3. praesttto-. proficisc-, set out, march ; 3. jhv- 

prneaiaui(i)-, excellent jectu-. 

praeier. beyond, beside (aoc.). JMt^(t)- v flee away ; 2. profug-. 

praeteri-, |>a88 by; 2. praetenv-, 3. jw tyret/(i)-, go forward, advaiice; 

prueterito-. 3. prQgre*so-. 

praeterquam, except. prohibe-, keep off; check ; 2. jpro- 

praetor-, pi actor, judge. hibu-, 3. prohiiito-. 

praetorio-, of praetorian rank. proli-,/. now. s. proles, offspring, 

praevide-, see beforehand; 2. prae* promitl-, promise ; 2. promts-, 3. 

vld-, 3. praevhso-. ' pr&inisso-. 

pr&to-, n. meadow. promontorio-, n. headland. 

prftvo-, depraved propdga-, propagate; extend; 2. 

prec-, /. prayer. propaydv-, 3. propdgdto-. 

preni-, press; 2. press-, 3. jpref- propera-, hasten; 2. properdv-, 3. 

*>-• proptr&to-. 

pretio-, n. ^rtre. prCpon-, set forth, propose ; 2. /»*$• 

pretioso-, valuable, posu-, 3. propositi. 

prin io-, ySrofc pn >pter, near ; on account of (ace.), 

piimum, firstly, proscrlb- proscribe ; 3. proscrips-, 

qnaiii prim i in i, as soon as possible, 3. prascripto-. 

princep-, chief. prostqu-, pursue, follow; 3. prose- 

piincipatu-, first place. culo-. 

prius, before. prospere, prosperously. 

priusquam, sooner than, probpic(i)-, provide for (dot) ; 2. 

privato-, private. prospex-, 3. proepecto-. 
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prdtrah-, protract, defer; 2. prif- 

trtix-, 3. protracto-. 
prdvineia-, province, 
pr&voca-, challeuge; 2.pr0vocdv- 1 

3. provocdto-. 
provocation-, a challenge. 
proximo-, nearest, next 
prudent(i)- prudent. 
prQdenter, prudently. 
prudeutia-, prudence. 
publico-, public 
Publicola-, a man's name. prop. 

people's friend. 
Publio-, a Roman first name, 
jnule- (impere.), cause shame; 2. 

pudu- } 3. pudito-. 
pueila-, girl. 
puerili-, boyish. 
pueritia- # boyhood, 
puero-, boy. 
pujjna-, bailie, 
pugna-, fight; 2.pugn&v- t 3. pug- 

ndto. 
pulcre, beautiftOy. 
pulcro-, beautiful. 
pUni-j punish; 2. ptiniv-, 3. pUni- 

to-. 
Ptniico-, Carthaginian, 
pupillo-, a ward, 
puta-, suppose ; 2. putdv-, 3. puta- 

to-. 
Pydna-, a city in Macedonia. 
Pyrfinaeo-, m. pi. the Pyrenees. 
Pyrrho-, a king of Epirus. 



Q. short for Quinto-. 
quadragesimo-, fortieth. 
quadragintii, forty. 
qwidriT)£e\\t&8\mo-, four-hundredth, 
quaer-, seek ; 2. quaasiv-, 3. quae- 

slUh. 
quaestor-, quaestor. 
quali-, of what kind, as, 
quani, how; as; than, 
quamdiu, as long as. 
quauqnam, although. 
24* 



quanto-. how great; as. 

quart}, wherefore. 

quarto-, fourth. 

quasi, as if. 

quat(t)-. shake; 2. none; 3. quas- 

80-. 

quatuor, four. 

quatuordecim, fourteen. 

que (endit.). and. 

quer-, complain ; 3. quesUh. 

quia, because. 

quidem, indeed, 

quiet-, /. rest 

quieto-, quiet 

Quinclio-, a Roman clan-name. 

quindecim, fifteen. 

q\i'i\\KQnl£aimo-, five-hundredth 

quingento- Ta /!ve hundred. 

quinquagesirao-, fiftieth. 

quinqu&ginta, fifty. 

quinque, five, 

qu\\\U>-, fifth. 

Quinto-. a Roman first name. 

qui uta, for the fifth time. . 

Quirit(i)-, m. Roman. 

quo, whither ; by how much. 

quo-, who, what. 

quocumque, whithersoever. 

quod, because. 

quo-dam, certain; some. 

quo-nam, whof Which f 

quo-quam, any single one. 

quomodo, how. 

quondam, formerly, 

quo-que, each. 

quoque, also. 

quot, how many. 

quota nrils, every year. 

quotidie, daily. 

quuoi, when; since. 



Bftmo-, m. bough. 

rap(i)-, seize ; 2. rapu-, 3. rapto-. 

rapido-, rapid. 

raptim, hastily. 
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rnjitflr-, nther. 

rhii-,/ IfoL 

rC-. thing, c*rntm*ta»ce ; event. 
rrUlla-, roiww war; 2. rcUUdv-. 

rer. i/-. ret uv : 2. .rer***-, 3. recemtK 

m-em (i h. » * rru '« /' eA ^- 
HMVplU-, rrtietiL 

rer jj(i) , tjike tmck ; betnke ; re- 
ceive ; 2. ree p- % 3. r&ejflo: 

retr*j»o9>; call to niiud ; 2. rtcog- 
*Gt>-, 3. recgitito-. 

recrra-, refreiili ; 2. recraav-, 3. r&> 
crrdto-. 

rccu", rightly. 

redd-, pive back; render; 2. red- 
A«i-, 3. reddito-. 

red-, return; 3. rafir-, 3. redito-. 

redig-, reduce; 2. rede?-, 3. redac- 
ts. 

reditn-i buy back; 2. rwton-, 3. 
mlemjttfr'. 

redfic-, lead back ; 2. rater-, 3. re- 
dur/o-j 

r*/«r-, bring back; requite; re- 
port; 2 t:f fiiJ-, 3. rvfoto-. 

**/'(')*» repair; 2. re/*e-, 3. re/tr* 

rejiu-. flow back ; 2. reflux-, 3. re- 

refug\i)-, flee back ; 2. refuge. 

rey-, rule ; 2. re*-, 3. rodtK. 

rty-t Ann?. 

reglnn-, queen. 

rC»Kio-, royaL 

region-, country; district 

regno-, reign ; 2. r^yndi;-, 3. repkl- 

to-. 
regno-, n. kingdom ; reign. 
rcgred(i)-, sup back ; retire ; 3. re- 

grrs»f. 
Begulo-, & Roman general 
rejic(i)-, throw back ; 2. *■#'&:-, 3. 

rrjtcto-. 
religion-, religion, 
relinqu-, leave behind; 2. rtttqu-, 

3. relicto-. 
reliquia-, pi remnant 



reliquo-, remaining. 

rcmnnt~, remain behind; 2. re- 

mtinb'. 3. reiuavso-. 
Remo-, b* other of Romulus. 
IU mo-, pi. a people of Gaul 
renio-, in. oar. 
reioovfi leiuove; 2. remcv-, 3. re- 

mofo-. 
renora-, renew ; 2. renovdv-, 3. re* 

retnin//«-, bring word back ; 2. re- 

hUhttdfh. 3 rehuntifito-. 
repara-, repair, refit; renew; 1 

reparav-, 3. rrpartito-. 
repelt-, thrust back ; ' 2. reptd-, 3. 

irnwteo-. 
re pei ite, suddenly. 
repentlno-, sudden, 
rtptt-. till ; 2. rtpliv-, 3. repUto-. 
repvn-, put back ; 2. rejxtot*-, 3. re* 

reporta-, cany back ; 2. report6v-, 

3. reportdto-. 
repose-, (it ma i id back, 
re- publica , the state, 
repudior, divorce; 2. repudidv-, 3. 

repulso-, driven back. 

rtsarci-, mend ; 2. none, 3. resar- 

to-. 
rescind-, break down ; 2. retscidr, 

3. rexcifiso-. 
resist-, 8tttnd Ptill ; resist (da*.); 2. 

re*tit-, 3. rerttfo-. 
resjnmde-, answer (efo£.); 2. r«- 

pond: 3. rrSJHihifO-. 

resjKniso-, w. anMtfer. 

rtttitu-, restore ; 2. — " — , 3. resti- 

tito-. 
reti-i net 
reliue-, hold back, keep ; 2. retfnif-, 

3. reUm to- 
reveni-, come back; 2. revtn-, 3. 

revtnto-. 
reverentia-, reverence, 
revert-, return ; 2. — " — , 3. rtvtr- 

«©-. 
Rheno-, Rhine. 
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Rhodano-, Rhone. 

rlpa-, bank. 

rubor-, m. oak; strength. 

roga-, ask ; 2. rogdv-, 3. rogato-. 

Roma-, Rune, 

Romano-, Roman. 

Roimilo-, Ute founder of Rome. 

ru{tu)p-, burst ; break • 2. rap-, 3. 

rw-, rush; 2. — " — , 3. ruito-, or 

rufo-. 
rursus, again. 
ru.s-, n. </t« country. 
rustico-, rural. 



Sabino-, jrt. an Italian tribe. 

sacordot-, c. priest. 

sacro-, n. sacrifice, 

saepe, q/fc/i. 

«a6<;i-, act cruelly; 2. «06t;lv-, 3. 

tiCLlVltO: 

saevo-, c/weJ, savage. 

sagittario-, archer. 

Sajruntiiio-, pL the people of So- 

gun urn. 
Sa^iuito-, n. a town in Spain. 
sal ut-, safety, 
sal Ma-, pay one's respects to ; 2. 

salatdv-, 3. saldtdto-. 
Samult(i)-, pi. an Italian tribe. 
8a ne, in truth. 

sanguiu-, m. nom.8. sanguis, blood. 
sario-, sound 

saptf)-, be wise ; 2. saplv-. 
sapient(i)- wise. 

Sardinia-, Hie island of Sardinia. 
sa telle t-, r. life-guard. 
satH, enough. 
Saturuo-, a heathen god. 
saueio-, wounded ; damaged. 
saxo-, n. rock. 
Scaevola-, a man's name. prop. 

left-handed 
scelerato-, polluted, „ 

sceles-, crime. 
scelesto- vicious. 



schola-, scliooL 

sci; know; 2. .w, 3. SClto-. 

wientia-, knoicle>/ye. 

Scipion-, a Runtan family name. 

scrdh, write ; 2. scrips-, 3. scripUh, 

scriba-, m. sei-retury. 

Bcato-. a. .shield. 

so-, him (her, it) s4f, themselves. 

seced-, withdraw ; 2. secess-, 3. sl- 

cesso-. 
secundo-, second; favorable. 
Bed. but. 

stde- y 8i t; 2. sSd-, 3. sesso-. 
sddecim, sixteen. 

audi-,/ no hi. s. sedes, seat; home. 
Bedlli-, n. seat. 
sedition-, insurrection. 
Seleucia-, a city of Syria. 
semper, always. 
sen-, nom. s. sen ex, old man. 
Sena-, a town in titt N. E. if Holy. 
senator-, senator. 
seuatu-, sennU. 
Bonectut-, old age. 
senieutia-, opinion, 
stnti-, feel; perceive; 2. sens-, 3. 

senso-. * 

separating separately. 
8rpeli-, bury ; 2. sepeliv-, 3. septdto-. 
Beptem. seven. 
septimo-, seventh. 

septingent&sirao-, seven hundredth, 
septiiaggaimo-, seventieth. 
septuaginta, seventy, 
s&ju-, follow; 3. seruto-. 
S3qiiano-, pi. a Gallic tribe. 
sermon-, discourse. 
Serbono-. a Roman commander. 
6en;a-,* keep; 2. servdv-, 3. servd- 

to-. 
servi-, be a slave; 2. servlv-, 3. 

servlto-. 
Servio-, the sixth king of Some, 
servitQt-, slavery. 
servo-, m. slave. 

sese, a strengthened form o/sC, ace 
sex, six. 
sexagesimo-, sixtieth. 
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•excentsmnio-, mat 
sexto-, sixth. 

He, as. Awl 

#toa*, dry op; J. need*-, 3. «cc*Ak 

sicc«>-. dry. 

ftcilta-, Stfrty. 

8kmU»-, SiaUon. 

gfcuiLjictJ aa. 

$ign*jica>, Ultimate ; 2. signified*-, 

3. «#j/iit/isdft>. 
■Wiio-, «. sign ; standard. 
■Uv«% troud 
•irui.i . like. 
sirailitodoit-, likeness. 
annul, at the same time* 
simulac, as soon as. 
sine, without (abl.). 
•iiiguUUv, single ; extraordinary. 
■tuiniro-, on the left hand; unlucky. 
Blren-, f Sire*, n. s. Siren. 
«#<-, be thirsty ; 2. sitoh, 3. sitUo-. 
socero-, father-in-law. 
SociAli-, social. 
societAt-. alliance, 
socio-, ally. 
sol-, m. t/*e »*«n. 
sole-, (wmi-dep.X be accustomed; 

3. solilo-. 
solo-, a/oi»& 
solum, oniy. 
sofa-, loose; set sail; 2. — •* — , 3. 

soluto-. 
somuio-, n. dream, 
sono-, m. apufid 

soror-, awter. [name. 

Sp. short for Spurio-, a Roman first 
spaiio-, n. space; course. 
spe-, toye. 

specie-, weta ; appearance, 
sprtia-, Ite a sj>ec tutor of; 2. 5p«c- 

tav-, A. spectdto-. 
spelunca-, cave. 

spera-, hope ; 2. speYav-, 3. spirato-. 
spcrn-, despise; 2. sprev-,3. sprito-. 
spolia, plunder; 2. spolidv-, 3. 

s^olUUo-. 



apolio-, *. «po&, 

spoMoV-, engnpe, promise; 1 »po- 

pond-, 3. eponso-. 
•fci-, stand ; cost ; 2. stet-, 3. «fafo-. 
Statim, immediately. 
staliou-, outpost, guard, 
statu-, set up ; resolve ; 2. — "— , 

3. statute-. 
statua-, statue. 
Sterili-, barren, 
stent-, strew, spread; 2. «(rdv-, 3. 

rfrdlcK 
stipet-, m. s'ake, pole. 
sUpendio-, n. pay for service. 
strangula-, strangle ; 2. strang\dav- } 

3. strangulato-. 
strenue, actively. 
strOuuo-, active. 
strepitu-, noise. 
stride-, roar, creak ; 2. strld-. 
Btrui-,/. nom. a. strut*, heap, 
stude-, be eager; pay attention to 

(itaL) ; 2. studu-. 
studio-, w. zeal, study. 
suiilZ, f(x>tis/dy. 
stulto-, f<*Aish. 
stuptfac(i)-, astound; 2. stupefy 

3. stuprfactit; 
sudde-, advise (dot.)] 2. suds-, 3. 

sua so-. 
sufivk sweet. 
sub, ttm/er. 
subdolo-, crafty, 
subdue-, withdraw; 2. subdux-, 3, 

subducto-. 
tubes-, be near; 2. subfu-. 
subi , go under, enter; 2. eu&iv-, 

3. sulnUt-. 
subig-, subdue; 2. subig-, 3. m<0- 

subsidio-, n. succor. 

subveni-, succor ((/a/.) ; 2. subvdn-, 

3. subvento-. 
successor-, successor. 
succid-, succeed to (dot.); 2. euo 

cess-, 3. successor, 
succumb-, give way; 2. succubu-, 

3. succubito-. 
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Sulla-, a Roman general 

sum-, take ; 2. sumps-, 3. sumpto-. 

8U » ii mo-, higlmst. 

suo-, /tw (farr, to, fteir) ouh*. 

super, above, ace. or abL 

snperbia-, pride, 

superbo-, proud. 

superior-, higher; former. 

tupera-, overcome ; 2, superav-, 3. 
suptrdto-. 

superes-, be above; remain; sur- 
vive (dot.) ; 2. superfu-. 

superstition-, superstition. 

superveni-, come upon; 2. super" 
vin-, 3. fsupervtnto-. 

supplicio-, n. punishment 

suppon-, put beneath ; 2. supposu-, 
3. sujiposiio-. 

susap{i)-y undertake; receive; 2. 
suscep , 3. suscepto-. 

sustinc-, sustain; 2. sustinu-, 3. 
susltnto-. 

Syphac-, a king of Numidia. 

ByracGsa-, pL Syracuse. 

Syriaco-, Syrian. 



T. short for Tito-, 
tabula-, plank ; picture. 
tabulate-, n. floor. 
talento-, n. latent. 
tali-, such. 
tarn, «o. 

tamdiu, so long a time. 
tameu, iievertiidess, yet 
tandem, at length. 
ta(n)g-, touch ; 2. tctig-, 3. tacto-. 
tan to-, so great, so much. 
tan turn, only, 
tantummodo, only. 
tardit&t-, slownrxs. 
Tarentino-, of-Tarentum. 
Tarento-, n. a city in the S. of Italy. 
Tarpiia-, a woman's name. 
Tarpgio-mont-, the hill of the Capital. 
Tarquinio-, the name of two Roman 
kings. 



Tauro-, m. a mountain range in 

Asia Minor. 
tecto-, n. roof, 
teg-, cover ; 2. fc»-, 3. tecto-. 
telo-, n. missile. 
temere, rashly. 

temppHtat-, time; age; storm. 
templo-, n temple. 
tempos-, time, 
tend-, stretch; 2. tetend-, 3. tento- 

or tenso-. 
tene-, hold ; 2. tenu-, 3. tento-. 
tenero-, tender, 
tenia-, trv; examine; 2. tent&v-, 

3. tentdto-. 
tenui-, thin. 

Tereutio-. a Roman clan-name. 
tergn-, n. back. 
tergus-, hide. 

termino-, m. boundary; end. 
terno-, three apiece. 
terra-, earth; land 
terre-, frighten; 2. ferrw-, 3. terri- 

to-. 
terrestri-, earthly. 
territorio-, n. territory. 
terror-, fear, alarm. 
tertio-, Viird. 
testamento-, a wilL 
testi-, c. witness. 

The8salia-, apart of northern Greece. 
Teutono-, pL a tribe of Germans. 
Tiberi-, the river Tiber. 
tibicen-, m. flute-player. 
Ticlno-, the river Ticino. 
Tigr&ni-, a Icing of Armenia, n. s. 

-ties. 
time-, fear; 2. timu-. 
timido-, timid. 
timer-, fear. 

Tito-, a Roman first name. 
toga-, robe. 
toU-, raise up ; 2. sustul-, 3. subla- 

to-, 
tona-, thunder ; 2. tonu-, 3. tonito-. 
tonde-, shear: 2. totond-, 3.tonso-. 
tonitru-, m. thunder. 
tormento-, military engine. 
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tot, so tunny. 

tnt«>-, trAofe. 

trab-,/ brttm. 

trartm-. treat; 2 tractaw-, 3. <rac- 

Inf^-, d**lir*r up; relate; 2. tr*- 

tiui, 3. trtld *>-. 
trttfAo, lead across; pass; 2 <r*» 

dux , 3. tiAiiwbt-. 
troh-. draw ; protract; 2. fraj-, 3. 

tracto- 
trdj»r{i)~, transport; croes; 2. <r*» 

j»f-, 3 trdjcto-. 
trim** ncrtKit (ace.) 
*raiv/r» -, carry across ; 2. transtul-, 

3 tniMtUMth. 
tra»*fig- t pierce; 2. transfix-, 3. 

ti an*jixo-. 
traii-bi^w-. r. rfcvrfer. 
1ran*gi «*(»)-, go across; 3. frtm*- 

gir890-. 

trans*-, fro across; 2. tro**lv-, 3. 

ttanstto-. 
tra»s></~, npend, finish ; 2. transfg-, 

3. /ro«Jwir»>. 
transili-, leap across; 2. trtnutfe-, 

or transiliv-. 
traiirfiuiiriiHK beyond sea. 
transmit*-, send across; 2. (raiw- 

ral*-. 3. transmisso-. 
traN#na~, swim n<-n*w; 2. fran*- 

tulr-, 3. /ra*.*»<Jtr>-. 
tran*j*'rta- y cwrry across; 2. *ro*a- 

poi'Mv- % 3. trau*p<>rU'tto- 
Tmsimv ;»<>-, t/i. a /aibe m X /ta/y. 
Trebi.i-, a nvrr tit X /ta/y. • 
trwntesimo-, /Arae hundredth. 
tnxvnto-. //«r^ hundred. 
tredecim, thirteen, 
trrptda-, l>e alarmed; 2. trepid&v-, 

3. trepiduto . 
trepido-, /««// of alarm. 
Tr/viro-, p/. a Gtrmun tribe. 
tri-, //iree. 
Irrtw-, bestow ; 2. — '* — , 3. tribA- 

to-. 
tribuno-, m. tribune. 



tributo-, %. tribute. 

trfcOsiino-. thirtieth. 

tridno-, n. space of three days. 

tri^emiuo-. three born at a birth. 

trfciutA, Unrig. 

triiNK tw 9cta of tttree. 

triqnetro-, Uiaugular. 

tristi-, sad. 

triutnpha-, trinmph ; 2. triwnpkdv-, 

3. triuthphiitu-. 
triumpbo-, m. triumph. 
Tn ja-, Trvy. 
TrfjAno-, Trojan. 
Xrnc-.fi rce. 
lifer-, look at ; defend ; 3. tuiio- or 

TiiUio-, a Roman dan-n*me. 

Tullo-, the second king of Home. 

turn, then ; cottj. and also. 

tumulo-, mound; tutnb. 

tumultu-, ujfroar. 

tuo-, </*y, yur. 

turbo-, confuse, alarm ; 2. turUv-, 

3. turbuto-. 
turma-, troop. 
turpi-, ugly; disgraceful 
turpiter, basely. 
turpitudoii-, disgrace. 
turn-, / tower. 
Tuscia-, Etruria. 
Tusculo-, n. a town of Latium. 
tuto-, safe. 
tutor-, guardian. 
tyrauuo-, tyrant. 



fiber-, n. breast ; fertility. 

ubi, when ; vfune. 

Ubio-. pi. a Gallic tribe. 

ubique, everywhere. 

ulrisc-,Hxenne; puuish; 3. ulto-. 

ullo-, any single. 

ulterior-, further. 

ultimo-, furthe^ fast 

ultrfi, byohd (hcc.). 

ultro, beyond; spontaneously. 
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umbrdeo-, shady. 
una, togrtfier. 
unda-. wave. 
unde, whence. 
undecini, eleven. 
iirideJiunajrCsimo-, eighty-ninth. 
uiidCquiiiqriaginia\ /orty-ui'/e. 
u 1 1 d e i ritvsi n 10-, twenty -nil i th. 
uudGvicesimo-, nineteenth. 
undique, from (on) all sides. 
unjoin-, m. nail, claw, talon. 
univerxo-, whole, ail toyetlier. 
titio-, one. 
unquam, ever. 
u» b(i)-, /. city ; Rome. 
urbauo-, belonging to the city. 
usque, continually. 
ur, as. when ; in order that; so that 
in can que, somShwo or other, 
'ut- help oneself, use (aW.); 3. Hso-. 
Otili-. usefi.l. 
uti libit-, profit. 
utrinque, on both sides. 
uiro-que. both; each. 
utruui, whether. 
uxor-, wife. 



Vacuo-, unoccupied. 

vado-, n. shoal water. 

vaga-, wander about; 3. vagdto-. 

va&ritu-, wailing, cry. 

valdg, very much. 

Valerio-, a Roman clan-name. 

valGtudon-, health. 

Talli-, /. valley. 

vallo-, n. (also m.) rampart 

varte, variously. 

vario-, vtirious. diverse, 

vasta-, lay waste; 2. vastdv-, 3. 

vastato-, 
vati-. c. nom. s. vftt&s, prophet 
vectljralfi)-, «* to. 
vehemefcter, greatly. 



veh-, cany ; 2. vex-, 3. weft>-. 
Veient(i)-, or Veieut&uo-, pi. the 

people of Veii. 
vel, either, or. 
veloc(i)-, swft. 
venatoi-. hunter. 

Vffnd-, sell ; 2. vmdid-, 3. vendito-. 
veneno-, n. poison. 
Veneto-, p£ a German tribe. 
vent-, come ; 2. ven , 3. venUh. 
ventr-, m. b*Uy. 
Ten to-, m. wind, 
verbera-, strike, whip ; 2. verberav-, 

3. verbeidto. 
verbo-, n, word. 
vfcro-, true. 

Verona-, a city of N. Italy, 
verba-, turn often; 2. verdv-, 3. 

vtrx&tth. 
Torsi!-, line., 

vert-, turir; 2. — " — , 3. verso. 
vesper or vespero-, m. evening. 
Vesta-, a heathen goddess. 
Vestali, Venial, consecrated to Vesta. 
vesti-,/ garment, 
vesti-, clothe ; 2. vesfiv-, 3. vesilUh. 
vestiuiento-, clothing. 
vestro-, your. 

veto-, forbid; 2. veto-, 3. vetUo-. 
veies-, old. 

Veturio-, a Roman clan-name. 
via-, way, road. 
viatftr-, traveller. 
viceaimo-, twentieth. 
vico-, m. village. 
victor-, conqueror. 
victoria-, victory. 
victo-, conquered. 

vide-, see; appear; 2 vld-, d.vlso-. 
vige-, flourish; 2. vigu-. 
vigilia-, watch. 
viKinti, twenty, 
vine; conquer; prevail; 2. vie-, 

3. victo-. 
vinci; bind; 2. vinx-, 3. vincto-. 
vincto-, bound. 
vinculo-, n. bond, chain. 
vindec-, c defender. 
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vinrffc*., aTeoge ; proceed against; 

2. vindicdth, 3. vt*tfVdJo-. 
Tlno-, n. wine 

WuJo-, violate, outrage; 2. vioiav-, 

3. vioidto-. 
riridi-, g>ecn. 
Tinea-, twig, rod. 

Viiyiuio-, a Roman dan-name. 

Tincno-i virgin. 

Tiro-, mam. 

TirtOt-, manJiiww ; virtue. 

▼*K*h/ (irreg.) /oroc; jftnayA; a 

iurye faaafcJy. 
T1U-, fr/fe, 

Vlftv, avoid ; 1. vifth^ 3. vUdfcK 
Titio-, n/ottO, viae. 
•I*-, live; 2. »«-, 3. vicftH 
tIto-, tivfiy. 
Ttx, *earce/y. 
Toe-, /. vr/ace. 

•oca-, call ; 2. twdto-, 3. ueeffftK 
•©A, with, be willing; 2. vohh. 



Tolnco-, pL a Latin tribe. 

Tolucri-, c bird. 

Volumnia-, a woman^s name. 

Tolunt&t-, will; dioice. 

ToluptAt-, pleasure. 

vora-, devour; 2. vor<hh y Z.vor&io-. 

vulncra-, wound; 2. vtUnerav-, 3. 

vulnerato-. 
Tulnerftto-, wounded. 
Tulne8~,tr0uiui. 
vultu-, face. 



Xanthippo, a Spartan commander. 



Zama-, a village of Nvmidia. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

p. 24, line 11 from bottom; for 15 read 16. 

p. 47, vooab. ; for deprive read deliver. 

p 51, litie 4 from bottom ; for 206 read 204. 

p. 123. sent. 7 of ex 16S; ftr quoinodo read qnftmodo. 

p. 140, line 4 of ex. 191 ; for sun-set read*\in set. 

Jjiwt Hoe of ex. 191; for in-one-day read in-one day. 

p. 143, line 7 from bottom; for 2d and 3d rend I si and 2<L 

p. 177, liue 12 from top; for ferreris read ferreria. 

p. 193, line 6 from cop j for niai read nisi. 

25 
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REGULAR LATIN CONJUGATIONS 



Passive person-endings. 



Sing. 



riur. 



t 

1 


2 


3 


1 




3 


or 


-ris or -ro 

it 


-tur 


-innr 

ti 


-mini 

ii 


ntur 

ii 


u 


<( 


ti 


k 


tt 


untur 


a 


eris or ere 


itur 


imur 


iminl 


ti 


r 
it 


-ris or -re 

tt 


-tur 


-mar 


-mini 
it 


ntur 


a 


u 


u 


a 


u 


u 


u 


tt 


u 


ii 


u 


tt 


or 


eris or ere 

u 


itur 


imur 


• 

iminl 


untur 
»i 


r 

u 


-ris or -re 

.1 


-tur 

it 


-mur 


-mini 


ntur 

tt 



Passive person-endings. 



r 

u 
tt 
u 

u 
u 
u 
a 



Sing. 



-ris or 

u 
tt 
it 

u 
tt 
tt 
u 



■re 



3 


1 


Lur 


-mur 


tt 


tt 


u 


tt 


u 


a 


m 


M 


a 


M 


u 


tt 


u 


tt 



Plur. 

2 
-mini 



<( 
tt 
tt 

it 
ti 
tt 
it 



3 

ntur 

it 

ti 

tt 

it 
it 

« 
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-re 

it 

it 
ere 



Sing. 



Passive person-ceding*. 



3 



-it. i ul 
a 

u 
imhil 



Plur. 



3 



-tor 

u 
u 

itor 



-tor 

a 
u 

itor 



Dtor 



41 



untor 



Note. — Tlie perfect tenses of all verbs being made alike, a single 
example will suffice. 







Passive : 


made with the 3d stem. 








<• 


Sing. 






" 


Plur. 






#• 




\ 








i 


B 


1 

sum 


2 
es 


3 

est 


$ 

tea 


1 

sumus 


2 

estis 


3 

sunt 


Kt 

C3 


eram 


eras 


erat 




eramus 


eratis 


erant 


£ 


ero 


eris 


erit 


es 


erimus 


eritis 


erunt 










fe 








=3 








id- 
led 

E 








E 

es 


aim 


sis 


dt 


cs 


slmus 


sltis 


sint 




essem 


esses 


esset 




essemus 


essCtis 


essent 




25* 
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o 



Passive. 



-n 

u 
u 

i 



3 amato- am&to-esse 

amatum Irl 



3d stem. 



The preceding synopsis of the conjugation of the regular Latin verb 
is inserted here more with a view of assisting teachers readily to make 
themselves masters of the system of the book, than for the sake of 
pupils, who will, it is hoped, have learned thoroughly all these facta 
in their proper places. It may, however, be convenient for them too, 
to see all the parts of the verb here put together. 

It is to be understood that endings preceded by a dash, as -re, make 
the stem-vowel, to which they are attached, long. 






It 




$+ f 



g. 



t 



